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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The aim in these three volumes of English Poetry has been to give, 
as far as the limits of space allowed, a substantial representation of the 
most distinguished poets of England and America for the last live 
hundred years. Among previous anthologies an especially wide 
recognition has been given by the best judges to Francis Turner Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language,” first published in i86t; and it has been thought best 
to make that collection the nucleus of the present one. All the poems 
originally selected by Mr. Palgrave have, accordingly, been retained, with 
the exception of those by Milton and Burns, which appear in the Harvard 
Classics in the complete editions of the poetical works of these two 
authors. 

The larger scale of this collection has made it possible to ignore the 
limitation of most anthologies to lyrical poems, and to include a consider- 
able number ot long narrative and didactic poems. Thus we have been 
able to give the Prologue to Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” the most vivid 
series of types of character to be found in any English poem; the “Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale,” one of the finest specimens of the beast fable; a large group 

traditional ballads, including the almost epic “(Jest oi Robin Hood”; 
Pope’s “Essay on Man”; Byron’s “Prisoner of Chillon”; Coleridge's 
“Ancient Mariner” and “Christabel”; Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes*’; Shel- 
ley’s “Adonais”; TennysoA’s “Maud”; Longfellow’s “Evangeline”; and 
many others rarely found in mixed collections. All these poems are 
given, in accordance with the general practise in this scries, in their 
entirety. 

In the case of Chaucer and other older authors, and of poems in the 
Scottish dialect, the meanings of obsolete and rare words have been 
given in the foot-notes. The poems ol each author will be found together; 
and the general arrangement is chronolognal. 
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i THE PROLOGUE 

TO THE CANTERBURY TALES 

W HAN that Aprillc with his shoures sootc‘ 

Thu (Iroghte“ of Marche hath pcrced to the roote, 
And bathed every vcync in swich® licour. 

Of which vertu engeiidred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breelh 
L:spi.<.d hath in every holt'^ and heelh 
The tendre croppes,* and the yongc sonne 
Hath in the Ram his hallo cours y-ronne,*^ 

And smale towles maken melodyc, 

That slepen al the night with open )e, 

(So priketh hem nature in hir corages:" 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And [ulincTS for to seken straunge sirondes,'^ 

To feme halwes,''’ couthe'^ in sontlry londcs; 

And specially, from every shires ende 
Of Kngelond, to Caunterbury they wendo, 

I'hc holy blisful martir for to soke, 

ddiat hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke.^* 

Bifel that, in that sesoun on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as 1 lay^“ 

Rcdy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with lul de\out corage. 

At night was come in to that hostelrye 
Wek'^ nync and twenty in a rompaignye, 

Of sundry folk, by aventurc^* y-ialle*'' 

In fclawshipc, and pilgrims were they ailc, 

^ Its sweet showers. ^Diou^^ht. ^Such. ^Wood. shoots. 

^The sun left the sign of the Kam about the middle of 

^Hearts. ® Foreign strands. Distant saints. Known. Sick. Lodged, 
*^FulI. ^^C.hanec. Fallen. 
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That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde; 

The chambres and the stables wcren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste.^® 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 

So haddc I spoken with hem cverichon,^^ 

That I was of hir felawshipe anon, 

And made forward'® erly for to ryse, 

To take our wey, thcr as I yow devyse.'® 

But natheles,^® whyl I have tyme and space, 

Tr that I ferther in this tale pace,^' 

Me thinketh it acordaunt to rcsoun, 

To telle yew al the condicioun“ 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche*® they weren, and of what degree; 

And eek in what array that they were inner 
And at a knight than wol I first biginne. 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom^^ and curtcisye. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre,"' 

And thereto®® hadde he riden (no man ferre®^) 

As wel in cristendom as hethenesse, 

And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonne; 

Ful ofte tyipe he hadde the bord bigonne®* 

Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce.®® 

In Lettow®® hadde he reysed®' and in Ruce,®® 

No cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade®® at the sege cck hadde he be 
Of Algczir, and riden in Bclmarye.®* 

At Lyeys®® was he, and at Satalye,®® 

Whan they were wonne; and in the Crete See®® 

Al many a noble aryve®^ hadde he be, 

At mortal batailles hadde he been fificnc, 

And foughten for our feith at Tramissene®* 

**Made comfortable in the best style. Every one. Compact. ^®Tell. 

20 Nevertheless. Go, Character. *3 what sort. Liberiity. War. 

“ Besides. Farther. ** Sat at the head of the table. Prussia. ^ Lithuania. 

®^Made expeditions. Russia. 34 Africa, Asia Minor, 

^ Mediterranean. Naval expedition. 
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In listes thryes, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke^® worthy knight hadde been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye,®® 

Ageyn another hethen in Turkye: 

And cveremore he hadde a sovereyn prys.^® 

And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 

And of his port^® as meek as is a maydc. 

He nevere yet no vileinye^^ ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight/^ 

He was a verray parfit gcntil knight. 

But for to tcllen yow of his array, 

His hors were goodc, but he was nat gay. 

Of fustian^^ he wered a gipoun^* 

Al bismotered^^ with his habergeoun.^ 

For he was late y-come from his viage,*^ 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 

W’th him ther was his sone, a yong Squyer, 

A lovyer, and a lusty bachcler, 

With lokkes crulle,^® as they were leyd in presse. 

Of twenty yecr of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evcnc Icngthe,^® 

And wonderly delivere,^® and greet of strengthe. 

And he hadde been somtyme in chivachye,®^ 

In Flauiulres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 

And born him wel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady''* grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 

Singingc he was, or floy tinge, al the day; 

He was as fresh as is the month of May. 

Short was his goune, with sieves longe and wyde. 

Wel coude he sitte on hors, and faire ryde. 

He coude songes make and wel endyle,®^ 

luste and eck daunce, and wel purtreye and wryte. 

So hole he lovede, that by nightertale^® 

He sleep namore than doth a nightingale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servisable, 

Same. Great reputation. Bearing. Discourtesy. Kind of person. 
Coarse cloth. Short coat. Soiled. ^®Coat of mail. Journey. 

Curled. Moderate height. Active. Cavalry expeditions. 

Considering his youth. Lady’s. ** Whistling. 5^ Compose. Night-time. 
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And carP^ biforn his fader at the tabic. 

A Yeman hadde he,^* and scr vaunts namo^® 

At that tyme, for him liste®‘^ ryde so; 

And he was clad in cote and hood of grcne; 

A sheef**^ of pecok arwes brighte and kene 
Under his belt he bar £ul thriftily, 

(Wcl coude he dresse his takel yemanly: 

His arwes drouped noght with fethercs lowc), 

And in his hand he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed®“ hadde he, with a broun visage. 

Of wode-crafl wel coude^^ he al the usage. 

Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other syde a gay daggere, 

Harneised^'" wel, and sharp as point of spere; 

A Cristofre®® on his brest of silver shcnc 
An horn he bar, the bawdrik®^ was of grene; 

A forster was he, soothly, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hir smylmg was ful simple and coy; 

Hir gretteste ooth was but by seynt Loy;‘'^ 

And she was clepcd®® madamc Eglentyne. 

Ful wel she song the service divync, 

Entuned in hir nose ful scmcly; 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly,'® 

After the scolc of Stratford altc Bowe,^^ 

For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 

At mete wel y-taught was she with-alle; 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes fallc, 

Nc wette hir Hngres in hir sauce depe. 

Wel coude she caric a morsel, and wel kepe. 

That no drope ne fille upon hir brest. 

In curteisyc was set ful moche hir lest.^^ 

Hir over lippe^^ wyped she so dene. 

That in hir coppe was no ferthing^* sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir draughte. 

"'^Carved. ^^The \night. more. pleased him. Twenty-four. 

Closely cut hair. ®®Knew. Arm-guard of leather. ® Mounted. 

Image of St. Christopher, his patron saint. ^^Cord or belt. 

/. e., she did not swear at dl, ltl{€ St, Eligius, Called. Skilfully. 

A convent near I^ndon. She spoke Anglo-French, Delight. 

Upper lip. Guests drank out of a common cup. Smallest particle. 
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Ful semely after hir mete she raughte,^^ 

And sikerly^® she was of greet disport/" 

And ful plesaunt, and amiable of port, 

And peyncd hir to counirefete chere"* 

Of court, and been estailich^^ of maiicrc, 

And to ben holden digne'*'^ of reverence. 

But, for to spckcn of hir conscience,**^ 

She was so charitable and so pilous, 

She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bleddc. 

Of smalc houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rosted Hesh, or milk and wMsicl brccd.**“ 

But sore weep she it oon ot hem were deed, 

Or if men smoot it with a yerde’^'* smerte: 

And al was conscience*'^ and tendre herte. 

Ful semely*'"^ hir wimpeP’* pinched^® w^as; 

Hii .CSC tretys/^ hir eyen greye as glas; 

Hir mouth ful smal, and ther-to softe and reed; 

But sikerly she haddc a fair forheed. 

It w'as almost a spanne brood, 1 trowe; 

For, hardily/** she was nat undergrovve. 

J^'u! feds**® w'as hir cloke, as 1 was war. 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 
A peire^*^ of bedcs, gauded**^ al with grene; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 

On which ihcr was first write a crowned A, 

And after. Amor vificit omnia?" 

Another Nonnl whth hir hadde she, 

That WMS hir chapeleync, and Preestes thre. 

A Monk ther was, a fair tor the maistrye,®’ 

An out-rydere,®^ that lovede venerye/"' 

A manly man, to been an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable: 

And, whan he rood, men mighte his brydcl here 
Ginglen in a whistling wynd as clere, 

And cck as loude as dooth the chapel-belle, 

Reached. Certainly, * Hijih spirits. Took pains to imitate couitly manners. 
Dignified. Worthy. Sensibility. Cake. Suck. Becomingly. 

Kerchief. Plaited. Well -formed. Certainly. Well-made. String. 
Having every eleventh bead green. Love co:.qiicrs all things. 

'^^In the highest degree. 

He had charge of the manors attached to his monastery, Hunting. 
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Ther-as®® this lord was keper of the celle.®^ 

The reule of seint Maure or of seint Bcneit, 

By-cause that it was old and som-del streit,®® 

This like monk leet olde thinges pace, 

And held after the newe world the space. 

He yaP® nat of that text a pulled^®® hen, 

That seith, that hunters been nat holy men; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is cloisterlees^®^ 

Is likned til a fish that is waterlces; 

1 his is to seyn, a monk out of his cloistre. 

But thilke text held he nat worth an oistre. 

And I seyde his opinioun was good. 

What sholde he studie, and make him-selven wood,^®* 

Upon a book in cloistre alwey to poure, 

Or swinken^®® with his handes, and laboure, 

As Austin bit?^®^ How shal the world be served? 

Lat Austin have his swink to him reserved. 

Therfor he was a pricasour^®® aright; 

Grehoundes he hadde, as swifte as fowel in flight; 

Of priking^®® and of hunting for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I seigh^®^ his sieves purfiled^®* at the bond 
With grys,^®^ and that the fyneste of a lond; 

And, for to festne his hood under his chin, 

He hadde of gold y-wroght a curious pin: 

A love-kno't in the gretter ende ther was. 

His heed was balled, that shoon as any glas, 

And eek his face, as he hadde been anoint. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good point; 

His eyen stepe,“^ and rollinge in his heed, 

That stemed“^ as a forneys of a leed;“® 

His botes souple, his hors in greet estaat. 

Now certeinly he was a fair prelal; 

He was nat pale as a for-pyned“^ goost. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roost. 

His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 

A Frere ther was, a wantown and a merye, 

Where. Branch monastery. Somewhat strict. Gave. Plucked. 
Vagabond. Mad. Work. As St. Augustine bids. Hard rider. 
Riding, spurring. Saw. Trimmed, Gray fur. Plump. 

“^Prominent. Shone. ^Cauldron. Wasted by torment. 
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A limitour,"^ a ful solempnc”® man. 

In aile the ordres foure“^ is noon that can"® 

So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 

He hadde maad ful many a mariage 
Of yonge wommen, at his owne cost. 

Un-to his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful wcl biloYcd and famulicr was he 
With frankclcyns"'‘^ ovor-al in his contree, 

And cek with worthy wommen of the toun: 

For he had power of confessioun, 

As seyde him-self, more than a curat, 

For of his ordre he was liccnliat. 

Ful sw^etcly herde he confessioun, 

And plesaunt was his absolucioun; 

He was an csy man to yeve penaunce 
Ther as ho wiste to han a good pitaunce"“® 

Foi u.iK* a povre ordre for to yivc 
Is signe that a man is wel y-shrive.^^^ 

For if hc^"^ yaf, he dorstc make avaunt, 

He wiste that a man w’as repentaunl. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 

He may nnt wepe al-thogh him sore smerte. 

Therforc, in stede of wcping and preycrcs, 

Men moot^^^ ye\e silver to the povre freres. 

His tipet was ay farsed^'^^ ful of knyves 
And pinnes, for to yeven fairc wyves. 

And ccrteinly he hadde a mcry note; 

Wcl coiide he singe and pleycn on a rote.^‘^ 

Of yeddinges^^® he bar utterly the prys. 

Ills nekke w'hyt was as the flour-ile-lys; 

Ther-to he strong was as a champioun. 

He knew the tavernes wtI in every toun, 

And cvcrich hostiler and tappestcre 

than a lazar^^* or a beggestere;"® 

For un-to swich a worthy man as he 
Acorded nat, as by his facultce/®° 

Holding; a license to bc>r within iciuin liniiLs Impressive. I. e., of friars, 
' Knows. Gentlemen farmers. *20\\^hcre he knew he would v;ct a hancisomc 
present. Absolved The jx'niicnr. Stufled. 

12.1 126 Proverbs. 

Better. *^8 Bepgar. Female beggar. It was not fitting in a man of his ability. 
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To have with seke lazars aqueyntaunce. 

It is nat honest, it may nal avaunce 
For to delen with no swich poraillc,^^^ 

But al with riche and sellers of vitaille. 

And over-al/^^ ther-as profit sholde aryse, 

Curtcys he was, and lowly of servyse. 

Ther nas no man novvher so vertuous.^®^ 

He was the beste bcggere in his hous; 

For thogh a widwe hadde noght a sho. 

So plesaunt was his '7w prinapio' 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing, er he wente. 

His purchas was wel bettre than his rente.^^® 

And rage'®^ he coude as it were right a whelpe. 

In lo\ e-dayes^^® ther coude he mochel helpc. 

For ther he was nat lyk a cloisterer, 

With a thredbare cope, as is a povrc scoler, 

But he was lyk a maister or a pope. 

Of double worsted was his semi-cope, 

That rounded as a belle out of the pressc. 

Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantownesse,^”*® 

To make his English swete up-on his tonge; 

And in his harping, whan that he had songe. 

His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 

As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 

This worthy limitour was cleped*^^ Flubcrd. 

A Marchant was ther with a forked herd. 

In mottelee,*^^ and hye on horse he sat, 

Up-on his heed a Flaundrish bever hat; 

His botes clasped fairc and fetisly.^^® 

His resons^^^ he spak ful solempnely, 

Sowninge^^^ alway thencrces of his winning. 

He wolde the see were kepl^^® for any thing^'*^ 

Bitwixe Middleburgh and Orewelle. 

Wel coude he in eschaunge sheeldes^'^® selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit bisette;^*® 

Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 

Proi^er. ^32 Pqqj. rabble. *33 Everywhere. *3* Capable. John I, i: was 
used as a greeting ^^^Thts probably means that he made mote out of hit 
begging than he paid for the privilege, 

*3^ Behave wantonly. *38 j)ay ,5 f(jr settling differences out of court. *3!>5horr cape. 
*^ In affectation. *^* Called. *^3 ^^3jsleatly. *^^ Opinions. *^'* Dealing with. 

*^ Guarded. *^^ At any cost. French crowns. *^®UserL 
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So es»tatly*^° was he of his governaunce,^'*^ 

With his bargaynes, and with his chcvisaunce.^^^ 

For sothe he was a worthy man with-alle, 

But sooth to scyn, I noot how men him calle. 

A Clerk^^^ ther was of Oxenlord also, 

That un-to logik hadde longe y-go.*^^ 

As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he nas nat right far, I undertake; 

But loked holwc, and thcr-to soberly. 

Ful thrcdbar was his overcst courtcpy;^^^ 

For he had gctcn him yet no benchce, 

Ne was so worldly for to have ofHce. 

For him was Icvcre*’"'^ have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithcle,^'^ or gay sautrye.*^ 

But \\ be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litcl gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte of his frendes hente,^^® 

On bokes and on lerninge he it spente 

And bisily gan for the soules preyc 

Of hem that yaf him wher-vvith to scoleye.^®® 

Of studio took he most cure and most hede. 

Noght o word spak he more than was node, 

And that was scyd in forme and reverence. 

And short and quik, and ful of hv sentence.^®^ 

Sowninge in^^^^ moral vcriu was his spec he, 

And gladly woldc he lerne, and gladly teche. 

A Sergeant of the Lawe, war'^‘^ and wys. 

That often hadde been at the parvys,^*’^ 

Ther was also, ful riche of excellence. 

Oiscreel he was, and of greet reverence: 

He seemed swich, his wordes weren so wyse, 
lusiice he was ful often in assyse, 

By patente, and by pleyn^**"* commissioun; 

For his science, and for his heigh renoun 
Of fees and robes hadde he many oon. 

Dignified. *51 Conduct. *5a borrowings. 

*53 Stuilont. *5*(]onc, devoted hinrcself. *55 Out short cuar. *•'5 Rather. 

*5^ Fiddle. *53 Psaltery. *5‘^Get. to school. *®* Meaning. *®3 Tending to. 

*55Waiy. *5^TAr portico of St. Paul's, where lawyers met. ^5puii 
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So greet a purchasour'®® was nowhcr noon. 

A1 was fee simple to him in effect/®^ 

His purchasing^®® mighte nat been infect.^®® 

Nowher so bisy a man as he thcr nas, 

And yet he semed bisicr than he was. 

In termes hadde he caas and domes alle/'® 

That from the tyme of king William were falle. 

Therto he oude endyte/^^ and make a thing, 

Ther coude no wight pinche^^“ at his writing; 

And every statut coude^^® he pleyn by role. 

He rood but hoomly in a medlee*^^ cote 
Girt with a ceint^^® of silk, with barres smale; 

Of his array telle I no lenger tale. 

A Frankeleyn was in his compaignye; 

Whyt was his herd as is the dayesye. 

Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. 

Wei loved he by the morwe*^® a sop in wyn. 

To liven in delyt was evere his wonc/^^ 

For he was Epicurus owne sone, 

That heeld opinioun that pleyn delyt 
Was verraily felicitee parfyt. 

An householdere, and that a greet, was he; 

Seynt lulian^^® he was in his contree. 

His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon;^^® 

A bettre envyned^®® man was no-vvher noon, 

With-oute bake mete was nevere his hous, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plentevous, 

It snewed*®^ in his hous of mete and dnnke. 

Of alle deyntecs that men coude thinke. 

After the sondry sesons of the yeer, 

So chaunged he his mete and his soper, 

Ful many a fat partrich hadde he in mewe,^®® 

And many a breem^®® and many a luce^®® in stewe.^*^ 

Wo was his cook, but-iP*^ his sauce were 
Poynaunt and sharp, and redy al his gere. 

Conveyancer. 

All forms of land-holding were as easy for him to handle as fee-simple. 
Conveyancing. Invalid. He had definite f{nowlcdge of all cases and dec t dons. 
C/omposc. Find fault with. Knew. Motley. its Girdle. 

i™In the morning. Custom. ^"^^The patron saint of hospitality. 

1^® Of uniform quality. i®® Provided with wine. i^^Snowed. 

1** Coop- 1*® A kind of fish. Fish-pond. i*® Unless. 

- / 7 . 
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His table dormant^®® in his halle alway 
Stood rcdy covered al the longc day. 

At sessioLins thcr was he lord and sire. 

Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the shire. 

An anlas*^^ and a gipser*®® al of silk 
Heng at his girdel, whyt as morne milk. 

A shirrevc haddc he been, and a countour;^®® 

Was nowher such a worthy vavasour. 

An Haberdassher and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe,^'*^ a Dyere, and a Tapicer/^^ 

Were with us cck, clothed in o liveree,'®® 

Of a solempne and greet fraternitee.^ '* 

Ful fresh and newc hir gcre apyked^'^' was; 

Hir knyves were y<haped’^® noght with bras, 

Rut al with silver, wroght ful clenc and weel, 

Hir girdles and hir pouches evcry-dccl. 

WJ cpfTied cch of hem a fair burgeys. 

To sitten in a yeldhalle*'’^ on a deys.*“® 

Everich,^^® for the wisdom that he can,®^ 

Was shaply^*^^ for to been an alderman. 

For catoF^® hadde they ynogh and rente, 

And cck hir wyves wolde it wel assente; 

And ellcs certcin were they to blame. 

It is ful fair to been y-clcpr°® ”ma dame!* 

And goon to vigilyes‘^^ al bifore, 

And ha\e a mantel roialliche^^^^ y-bore.‘^ 

A Cook they haddc with hem for the nones, 

To boille chikncs with the mary-boncs. 

And poudrc-marchanP® tart, and gahngale,^^'^ 

Wcl cotide he knowe a draughle of London ale. 

He coude roste, and sethe,^*^ and broillc, and fryc, 

Maken mortreux,'^” and wel bake a pyc. 

But greet harm was it, as it ihoughte me, 

That on his shine a niormaF*^ hadde he; 

For blankmangcr,®*® that made he with the bestc. 

Fixed. Knife. Pouch Trcasuicr. Squire. Weaver. 

Upholsterer. Liverv. 

Trade guild. ^^^Trimmcnl. *9® Mounted Guild hall. Dais E.ich one. 
Knows. Fit. 202 pfpperiv. 203 (Called. 204 evens. 20 s 

20® Carried before them. 207 (he occasion. 208 ^ flavoring powder. 

2 ^’^ Root of sweet cyperus. 210g^,fl 

2^* A kind of soup. 212 Gangrene. 213 ^ delicacy made of minced capon, etc. 
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A Shipman was tlier, woning^^^ fer by weste: 

For aught I woot, he was of Dertemouthe. 

He rood up-on a rouncy,^^® as he couthe,^^® 

In a gowne of falding^^^ to the knee. 

A daggere hanging on a laas hadde he 
Aboute his nckke under his arm adoun. 

The hote sorner had maad his hewe al broun; 

And, certeinly, he w^as a good felawe. 

Fill many a draughte of wyn had he y-drawe'^^* 

From Burdeux-ward, whyl that the chapman^^® sleep. 

Of nyce^'” conscience took he no keep.^"^ 

If that he faught, and hadde the hyer bond, 

By water he sente hem hoom^^^ to every lond. 

But of his craft to rckene wel his tydes, 

His stremes^^^ and his daungers him bisydes, 

His herberwe^^^ and his mone, his lodernenagc,^'^® 

Ther nas noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 

Hardy he was, and wys to undertake;'^^^ 

With many a tempest hadde his berd been shake. 

He knew wel alle the havencs, as they wore, 

From Gootlond to the cape of Finisterc, 

And every cryke in Britayne and in Spayne; 

His barge y-clcped was the Maudelaync. 

With us ther was a Doctour of Phisyk, 

In al this world ne was ther noon him lyk 
To speke of'phisik and of surgerye; 

For he was grounded in astronomye. 

He kepte^^' his pacient a ful greet del 
In houres/"'^® by his magik naturel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his pacient."^*^ 

He knew the cause of evcrich maladye, 

Were it of hoot. or cold, or moiste, or drye, 

And where engendred, and of what humour;^®® 

He was a verrey parfit practisour. 

21^ Dwelling. Nag. Could. Frieze or serge, ^la Stolen. Merchant. 
220 Scrupulous. 221 222 p)rowned. 223 224 |]jrbour. 225 

226 Clever in planning. - 227^jtchcd. 228 y^j^^rological hours favorable £or cures. 
229 Choose a fortunate star rising above the horizon, under which to treat images as 
a charm to cure the patient. 

Illness was supposed to be due to a humour in excess. 
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The cause y-knowe, and of his harm the rote, 

Anon he yaf the seke man his bote.^*'^ 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries, 

To sende him drogges,^*^^ and his Ictuaries,^^* 

For ech of hem made other for to winne; 

Hir frendschipe nas nat newe to biginne. 

Wcl knew he the olde Esculapius, 

And Dciscorides, and eek Rufus; 

Old ypocras, Haly, and Cialien; 

Scrapion, Razis, and Avicen; 

Averrois, Damascien, and Constantyn; 

Bernard, and Gatesden, and Crilberlyn.^^^ 

Of his dicte mesurable^"^ was he. 

For it was of no su|>erfluitee. 

But of greet norissing and digestible. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwim^*’ and in perb*'”*^ he clad was al, 

Lyned with taifata and with sendal-/^^^* 

And yet he was but esy of dispence*/^'^ 

He keptc that he wan in pestilence. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial, 

Therfor he lovcde gold in special. 

A good Wyf was thcr of bisyde Bathe, 

But she was som-dcl deef, and that was scathe.^*® 

Of cloth-making she hadde swiche an haunt, 

She passed hem of Ypres and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was iher noon 
That to the ofiring bifore hir sholde goon; 

And if thcr dide, certeyn, so wrooth was she, 

That she was out of alle charitee. 

Hir covcrchicfs ful fyne were of ground;^^^ 

I dorste swere they weyeden ten pound 
Thai on a Sonday were upon hir heed. 

Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 

Ful streite y-teyd,^^® and shoos ful moiste and newe. 

Bold was hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 

231 Remedy. 232 Drugs. 

233 Medicinal syrups. These are the authors of the favorite medical text-hoo\s 
of the Middle Ages. 235 'p^.rnperate. 236 gjooJ-rcd. 237 grzy. 

233 A kind of silk. 23f» spending. 240 24i skill. 242 Texture. 

2'i3 Tied. 
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She was a worthy womman al hir lyvc, 

Housbondes at chirche-dore“** she hadde tyve, 

Withouten other compaignye in youthe; 

But therof ncdcth nat to spcke as nouthc.^^^' 

And thrycs hadde she been at lerusalem; 

But hadde passed many a straungc streem; 

At Rome she hadde been, and at Boloigne, 

In Galice at seint lame, and al Coloigne.^^® 

She coude rnoche of wandring by the wcye. 

Gat-tothed"'*' was she, sooihly for to seye. 

Up-on an amblere esily she sat, 

Y-wiinpled“^ wcl, and on hir heed an hat 
As brood as is a bokeler or a targc;"^^ 

A foot-mantel aboutc hir hipes large, 

And on hir feet a paire^'"*® of spores sharpe. 

In felavveschip wcl coude she laughe and carpe 
Of remedies of love she knew per-chaunce, 

For she coude of that art the olde dauncc.^''“ 

A good man was thcr of religioun, 

And was a povre Persoun^^^ of a toun; 

Eul nche Vie was o{ VioVy tUogVit and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel ircwely wolde preche; 

His parisshens devoutly wolde he tcchc. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversiree ful pacient; 

And swich he was y-preved“'^ oflc sythes."'^ 

Ful looth were him to cursen^^*^ for his tythes, 

But rather. wolde he yeven, out of doute, 

Un-to his povre parisshens aboute 
Of his offring, and eek of his substauncc. 

He coude in litel thing han suffisaunce. 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses for a-sondcr. 

But he ne lafte^^^ nat, for reyn ne ihondcr, 

In siknes nor in meschief, to visyte 

The ferreste in his parisslie, mochc and lyte,^'** 

Up-on his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

Marriages were^ performed in the church porch, At present. 

These were all famous shrines. Gap-toothed. Kerchiefed. Shield. 
^ Apparently she rode astride. Talk. The whole ^^anie. ^53 person. 
Proved. Times. Excommunicate. Neglected. Great and small. 
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This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte; 

Out of the gospel he tho^'"® wordes caughte; 

And this figure he added eck thcr-to, 

That if gold rustc, what shal yren do? 

For if a preest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewed^'"^ man to rustc; 

And shame it is, if a preest take keep,"**^ 

A shiten shepherde and a dene sheep. 

Wcl oghte a preest ensample tor to yive, 

By his clennesse, how that his sheep shold live. 

H e settc nat his benefice to hyre. 

And IccF’*' his sheep encombred in the myre, 

And ran to London, un-to seynt Poulcs, 

To seken him a chauntcrie tor soules, 

Or with a bretherhed to been withholde; 

H”r (Iweke at boom, and kepte wel his foldc, 

So that the wolf ne made it nat miscarie; 

He was a shepherde and no rnercenaric. 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 

He was to sinful man nat despitous,^^'^ 

Ne of his spochc daungcrous^^'* ne digne,"^^ 

But in his tec lung discreet and bcnigne. 

I'o drawen folk to heven by tairnessc 
By good ensample, this was his bisyncsse: 

But It were any personc obstinat. 

What so he were, of heigh or lowc estat, 

Him woldc he snibben^®^* sharply toi the nones."^^ 

A bcllre preest, I trowe that nowher non is. 

Fie wayted after no pompc and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spyced’^^” conscience, 

But Oistes lore, and his apostles twelve. 

He taughte, but first he folwed it him-selve. 

With him ther was a Plo\\m\n, was his brother, 

That haddc y-lad of dong ful many a fother,^**^ 

A trewe swinkere^^® and a good was he, 

Livinge in pecs and parfit chaiitee. 

God loved he best with al his hole hertc 

^^^Tliosc. Ifrnornnt. ‘®HIcecl. Left. 

Contemptuous. Overbearing. ^65 T hi ^ phrase 

often vaguely intensive, Suspiciously fastidious. Cartload. 270 Laborer. 
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At alle tymes, thogh him gamed or smerte,*^^ 

And thtinne his neighebour right as him selvc. 

He wolde thresshe, and thcr-to dykc^'^ and delve, 

For Cristes sake, for every povre wight, 

Withouten hyre, it it lay in his might. 

His tythcs payed he ful fairc and wel, 

Fothe of his propre s\vink“‘'^ and his catcl.^^* 

In a tnbard^"^ he rood upon a mere. 

Thor was also a Reve and a Millere, 

A Somnour and a Pardoner also, 

A Maunciple, and my-sclf; thcr vver namo,-^* 

The Miller was a stout carl, for the nones, 

Ful big he was of braun, and eek of bones; 

That proved wel, lor over-al ther he cam, 

At WTastling he woldc have alwe} the 

He was short-sholdred, brood, a thikke knarre,^^* 

Thcr nas no dore that he nolde’“'‘* heve of harre,^®® 

Or breke it, at a renning, with liis hectl. 

His herd as any sovvc or fox was reed, 

And ther-to brood, as though it were a spade. 

Up-on the cop*''^ right of his nose he hade 
A wertc, and ther-on stood a tuft of hercs, 

Reed as the bristles of a sovves ores. 

His nose-thirles blake were and wydo. 

A swerd and bokeler bar he by his syde; 

Flis mouth as greet was as a greet forneys. 

He w^as a janglere**'^ and a goliardeys,^'^’ 

And that was most of sinne and harlotrycs. 

Wel coude he stolen corn, and tollen'^'* thryes; 

And yet he hadde a ihonibe of gold^*'"' pardee. 

A whyt cote and a blew hood wered he. 

A baggepy}')e wcl coude he blowc and sowne. 

And ther withal he broghie us out of towne. 

A gcntil Maunciple^’’® was ther of a temple,^*’ 

Of which achatours^’^* mighte take excmple 
For to be wyse in bying of vitaille. 

Pleased or pained him. Also ditch. ^73 |,alx)r. 

Property. frock. No more. uuial prize. Knot. 

Would not. Tip. (j^cat talker. Jester, 

^*Take his commission. all honest miUert. 

^Steward, of court, where lawyers lived. Purchasers. 
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For whether that he payde, or took by taillc,^® 

Algitc^^ he wayted so in his achat/®^ 

That he uas ay biforn^®^ and in good stat 
Now IS nat that ot God a (iil fair grace, 

1 hat swich a lowcd"'^ mannes wit shal pace*^ 

1 he wisdom of an htep ol lerncd mcn»* 

Of maisircs hadde he mo than thryes ten, 

Thu were of lavvc expert and curious, 

Of which thcr were a doseyn in that hous, 

Worthy to been stiwardes of rente and lond 
Of any lord that is in hngelond, 

To make him live by his propre good. 

In honour dcttek( s, but he weic Vvood,^*^' 

Or livt as scarslv ^ as inm list desire, 

And able ior to he 1 pen il i shire 
In any cas ihit niighie lalle or happe, 

A * }it this maunciple settt hir ilh r cippe 
The Rrvr'’**' was a selendre colenk man, 

His Ixid was shne as n} as ever lu tan 
Ills h(( r was bv lus cits round y shorn 
Ills top w IS dokked l)k a preest biiorn 
1 ul longt wtre his kgges and tul lene, 

Y lyk i vrif, the I was no till ) sene 
Wei coudt he kepc a gerner and i binnc; 

1 h# r was noon auilitour coudt on him w inne. 

Wei wisie he, bv the dro^hte, and bv the re)n, 

1 he vtklvng ol his sicd, tnci oi his grtvn 
His lordes sheep his neet, his diverse, 

His s\v)n, his hors, his sioor,'‘'^® uul his pultrje, 

Was hoolly in this reves goveining 
And by his eovemunt )af the rckenmg. 

Sin thu his lord w is tweiit) \eei ot age, 

Ther eoude no mm bringe him in arrtijge.®^^ 

Ther nas baillif, ne herdt, ne other h\ne,^^^ 

That he ne knew his slcighte inel his covvnc,®®* 

They were adrad of him, as ot the dexdi 
His woning^®'* was tul tur up-on an hteih, 

^*‘®Tallv, credit 

290 Always ^*^^Buvin ^7 Ahead ^nj^norir.. Surpass Mid 

Spanngl) them ill Biilitf ^®®tiirner ®®®Stfxk 

Arrears Farm lilwrcr. Deceit Dwelling 
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With grene trees shadwcd was his place. 

He coudc bettre than his lord purchace. 

Ful riche he was astorcd^*^ prively, 

His lord wel coudc he plesen subtilly, 

To yeve and Icnc him of his owne good, 

And have a thank, and yet a cote, and hood. 

In youthe he lerned haddc a good rnistcr;^®^ 

He was a wel good wrighte, a carpenter. 

This revc sat up-on a ful good slot,^°® 

That was al pomely^^® higlite’^® Scot. 

A long surcote^^^ of pers^^^ iip-on he hade, 

And by his syde he bar a rusty blade. 

Of Northfolk W'as this reve, of which I telle, 

Bisyde a toun men clepen Baldeswelle. 

Tukked^’^ he was, as is a frere, ahoute, 

And evere he rood the liindreste of our route. 

A SoMNOUR^^^ was ther with us in that place, 

That hadde a fyr-reed cherubinnes face, 

For sawceflem®^^ he was, with eycn narwe. 

As hoot he was, and lecherous as a sparwe, 

With scalled^^® browes blake, and piled^” herd; 

Of his visage children were aferd. 

Ther nas quik-^silver, litargc,^^* ne hrimstoon, 

Boras,^*® cerucc,^^° ne oille of tarlre^*^ noon, 

Ne oyncment that wolde dense and byte, 

That him nifghtc hclpcn of his whelkes^^“ whyte, 

Ne of the knobbes sittinge on his rhekes. 

Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and cck Ickcs, 

And for to drinken strong wyn, reed as blood. 

Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood.*** 

And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 

Than wolde he speke no word hut Latyn. 

A fewe lermes hadde he, two or thre, 

That he had lerned out of som decree; 

No wonder is, he herdc it al the day; 

And eck yc knowen wel, how that a jay 

Furnished with supplies. Trade. ^°*Cob. Dappled. tailed. 

Overcoat. gray. With the skirts of his co.'tt tucked \ip. 

Apparitor, summoner to ecclesiastical courts. 3is pimpled. Scabby. 

Thin. White lead. Horax. A kM of ointment made from white lead, 
^21 Cream of tartar. boils. ^^3 j^ad. 
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Can clcpen ‘Watic,’ as well as can the pope. 

Rut who-so coude in other thing him grope, 

I'hanne haddc he spent al his philosophye; 

Ay *Questio quid tut is* wolde he crye. 

He was a gcntil harlot^^® and a kynde; 

A betirc fclaw'e sholdc men noght fynde. 

He wolde siifire for a quart of wyn 
A good felawe to have his concubyn 
A l well -month, and excuse him atte fulic: 

And prively a finch eck coude lie pullc.^^^ 

And if he fond owdicr a good felawe, 

He wolde techen him to have non aw'e, 

In swich cas, of tl\e erehedeknes curs, 

But'iP'^'^ a mannes soule were in his purs; 

For in his purs he sholde y-punisshed he. 

‘Purs is the erehedeknes helle,’ scyde he. 

Rut wel 1 woot he lyed right in dedc; 

Of cursing oghte cch gulty man him dredc — 

For curs wol slcc right as assoilling^*^'’* saveth — 

And also war him of a sigmficavtt^^^ 

In daunger*^^' haddc he al his ovvne gyse^’^^ 

The yonge girles^*^^ of the diocyse, 

And knew hir coiinseil, and was al hir reed.^ 

A gcrland haddo he set up-on his heed, 

As greet as it were for an ale-stake;^^'* 

A bokelcr hadde he maad him of a cake. 

With him ther rood a gentil Pardoner 
Of Round vale, his frend and his compeer, 

That sircight was comcn tro the court of Rome. 

Ful loude he song, ‘Com hidor, lo\c, to me.’ 

This somnour bar to him a still burdoun,^^^ 

Was nevere iroinjx? of half so greet a soun. 

I’his [lardoner hadde heer as yclow as wex, 

But smothe it hong, as doth a slrike‘^‘^' of ilex; 

By oiinces^'^’’ henge his lokkes that he hadde, 

32* Test. 3257 /,^ question Is, What ts the law? 326 

a greenhorn. 329 word which began the 

writ of extorntnunicafinn. 

331 Under his control. ^v.u. 333Young pc'ople of both sexes. 

33'* Adviser. 3*^ qs the garlands hung on a n; jront of alehouses, 

33® Bass. 338 5 ^jj|[ bunches. 
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And ther-with he his shuldrcs overspradde; 

But thinne it lay, by colpons®*"*^ oon and oon; 

But hood, for jolitee, ne wcred he noon, 

For it was trussed'*^*'* up in his vvalet. 

Him thoughte, he rood al of the newe 
Dischevele, save his cappe, he rood al bare. 

Swiche glaringe eyen haddc he as an hare. 

A vernicle®^ hadde he sowed on his cappe. 

His walct lay bitorn him in his lappe, 

Bict-fuF^® of pardoun come from Rome al hoot, 

A voys he hadde as smal as hath a goot. 

No herd hadde he, nc nevere sholdc have. 

As smothc it was as it were late y-shave; 

I trowe he were a gelding or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Bcrwik into Ware, 

Ne was ther swich another pardoner. 

For in his male®^® he hadde a pilwe-beer,®*^ 

Which that, he seyde, was our lady*^*' vt7l: 

He seyde, he hadde a gobet®^® of the scyl 
That seynt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 
Up-on the see, til fesu Crist him hento. 

He hadde a croys of latoun,®^' ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde piggcs bones. 

But with thisc relikes, whan that he fond 
A povre person dwelling up-on lend, 

Up-on a day^hc gat him more moneyc 
Than that the person gat in monthes tweye. 

And thus with feyned flaierye and japes, 

He made the person and the peple his apes. 

But trewely to tellcii, atte laste, 

He was in chirche a noble ccclesiastc. 

Wei coude he rede a lessoun or a stone. 

But aldcrbest®^® he song an offer torie; 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songc, 

He moste prcche, and w'cl aflyle®^*' his tonge. 

To winne silver, as he ful wel coude; 

Therefore he song so mcriely and loude. 

Packed. 340j7ashion. 

A small copy of the handkerchief of Veronica with the miraculous portuut of Chritf. 
Drimfull. Bajif. Pillow-casc. Lady’s. Fragment. 

A compound of copixir and zinc. Jests. Best of all. Make smooth. 
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Now have I told you shortly, in a clause, 

Thestat, tharray, the nombrc, and eek the cause 
Why that assembled was this compaignye 
In Southwerk, at this gcntil hosiclrye, 

That highte^^ the 1 abard, f.isic by the Belle. 

But now is tyme to yow for to telle 
How that we baren^^^ us that ilke'^^^ riight, 

Whan wc were in that hosu lrye alight. 

And after wol I telle of our viage^'^ 

And al the rcmcnaunt of our pilgrimage. 

But first 1 pray yow of your curtcisyc. 

That ye narette*^''’’ it nat my vilcinye,*^^’^ 

Thogh that I plcynly speke in this niatcre, 

To telle yow hir wordes and hir cherc;^'^ 

Nc thogh I Speke hir wonles proprely. 

For this ye knowen al-so‘^^ wcl as I, 
so shal telle a talc after a man, 

He moot reherce, as ny as cvere he can, 

Evcrich a word, it it be in his charge,^ 

AP®^ Speke he never so rudoliche and largcp®* 

Or dies he moot telle his tale untrewe, 

Or fcync thing, or hmde wordes newe. 

He may nat spare, ai-thogh he were his brother; 

He moot as w ol seye o word as another. 

Crist spak hirn-sclf tul brode in holy writ, 

And wcl ye woot, no vileinyc^'’* is it. 

Eek Plato seith, w'ho-so that can him rede, 

“'Ehe wordes motc^^^ be cosm to the dede.” 

Also 1 prey yow to foryeve it me, 

Apeo j PJ3J. liii'364 ^legree 

Here in this tale, as that they sholdo stonde; 

My wit is short, ye may vvel understonde. 

Greet chere made our hoste us cverichon,‘’'^® 

And to the sojwr sctle he us anon; 

And served us with vitaillc at the beste. 

Strong was the w yn, and wcl to drinke us leste.*"^® 

A semely man our hoste was w'ith-allc 

Was called. Bore, heh.ivcd. S.unc. fourncy. 

Reckon. ^•'’^■lll-brccdjnrj:. 3^7 j, j. As. 

^"’^Task. 300 Although. os i g road, 3 ®* Vulgarity*. 

303 Must. 364 'i'jj^,ir one. 366 plejsed us. 
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For to han been a marshal in an halle; 

A large man he was with eyen stepe,^®^ 

A fairer burgeys was thcr noon in Chcpe:^®^ 

Bold of his spec he, and wys, and wcl y-taught, 

And of manhod him lakkede right naught. 

Eek therto^®* he was right a mery man, 

And after soper pleyen he bigan, 

And spak of mirthe amonges othcre thinges, 

Whan that we hadde maad our rekeninges; 

And seyde thus: ‘Now, lordinges, trewcly 
Ye ben to me right welcome hertely; 

For by my trouthe, if that 1 shal nat lye, 

I ne saugh^'^ this yecr so mery a compaignye 
At ones in this herberwe^'^ as is now. 

Fayn wolde I doon yow mirthe, wiste I how. 

And of a mirthe I am right now bithoght, 

To doon yow esc, and it shall coste noghl. 

Ye goon to Caunterbury; God yow spede, 

The blisful martir quyte yow your medc.^’* 

And wcl I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 

Ye shapen^'^ yow to talen^'^ and to ploye; 

For trewcly, con fort nc mirthe is noon 
To ryde by the weye dounib as a stoon; 

And therefore wol I maken yow disport, 

As I seyde erst,^'*" and doon yow som con fort. 

And if yow lykcth^’® alle, by oon assent. 

Now for to stonden at my jugement, 

And for to werken as I shal )ow seyc, 

To-morwe, whan ye ryden by’ the weye, 

Now, by my fader^^' soule, that is deed, 

But^^® ye be meryc, I wol yeve yow myn heed. 

Hold up your bond, withoutc more spechc.’ 

Our counseil w'as nat longe for to sechc; 

Us thoughte it was noght worth to make it wys,^^'’ 

And graunted him' wjih-outen more avys,^®” 

And bad him seye his verdic, as him Icstc. 

‘Lordinges,’ quod he, ‘now herkneth for the beste; 

But tak It not, I prey yow, in desdeyn; 

Prominent. Chejpside. liesides 

®"®Saw. Give you your reward. Prepare. Tell tales. ^“"’Before. 

It pleases you. Father’s. Unless. To dflihtraie. Consiclrration. 
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7"his is the poynt, to spekcn short and pleyn, 

That cch of yow, to shorte with our weye, 

In this viage, shal telle talcs tweye, 

To Caunterbury-ward, I mcne it so, 

And horn-ward he shal tcllen othere two, 

Of aventurcs that whylom^'^^ han hifalle. 

And which of yow that berclh him best of alle, 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best scntence^**^ and most solas, 

Shal han a soper at our aller^'’^ cost 
Here in this place, sitting by this post, 

Whan that we come agayn fro Caunterbury. 

And for to make yow the more inery, 

I wol my-sclvcn gladly with yow ryde, 

Right at myn owne cost, and be your gyde. 

And who-so wol my jugeinent withseye^^^ 

Sh'^1 nave al that we spenden by the weyc. 

And if yc vouche-sauf that it be so, 

Tcl me anon, with-outen wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shape^® me ihcrfore.’ 

This thing was graunted, and our othes swore 
With ful glad herte, and prc)den him also 
That he wold vouche-sauf for to do so, 

And that he woldc been our governour. 

And of our tales juge and roportour, 

And setto a soper at a certeyn pr)s; 

And we wold reiilcd been al his devys,^'^ 

In heigh and lovve; and thus, by oon assent, 

We been acorded to his jugement. 

And ther-u[>-on the wyn was fet^'^*’ anoon; 

We dronken, and to reste wentc echoon, 

With-outen any lenger taryingc. 

A-morwe, whan that day bigan to springe, 

Up roos our host, and was our aller cok,^''^ 

And gadrede us togidre, alle in a llok. 

And forth wc rulen, a htel more than pas,'^®^ 

Unto the water ing'^®^ of seint I homas. 

And there our host bigan his liors arestc,^*’" 

Once upon a time. Mejniruj. 

***Plcauirc. Of all of us. 3S6 judi^ment. 

•*®Cotk of us all; i. e., waked us. ^'*>0 Watering-place. 392 Xo pull up. 
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And seyde; ‘Lordingcs, herkneth if yow lestc. 

Ye woot your forward,^®^ and I it yow recorde.^®^ 

If even-song and morwe-song acordc, 

Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 

As evere mote^®^ I drinke wyn or ale, 

Who-so be rebel to my jugement 

Shal payc for al tliat by the weye is spent. 

Now dravveth cut, er that we ferrer tvvinne;^®® 

He which that hath the shortest shal biginne/ 

‘Sire knight,’ quod he, ‘my niaister and my lord, 

Now draweth cut, for that is myn acord. 

Cometh neer,’ quod he, ‘my lady priorcsse; 

And ye, sir clerk, lat be your shamfastnesse, 

Ne studicih noght; ley bond to, every man.* 

Anon to drawen every wight bigan. 

And shortly for to tellen, as it was, 

Were it by aventure, or sort,^®^ or cas,^®* 

The sothe is this, the cut fil to the knight, 

Of which ful blythe and glad was every wight; 

And telle he moste his tale, as was resoun, 

By forward"*®® and by composicioun,^®® 

As ye han herd; what nedeth wordcs mo? 

And whan this goode man saugli^®® it was so, 

As he that wys was and obedient 
To kepe his forward by his free assent, 

He seyde: ‘Sin I shal biginne the game, 

What, welcome be the cut, a"*®’ Goddes name! 

Now lat us ryde, and herkneth what I seyc/ 

And with that word we riden forth our weye; 

And he bigan with right a rnery chere 
His tale anon, and seyde in this mancrc. 

The Nuns Priest’s Tale 

Here biginneth the Nonne Precstes Tale of the Cok and Hen, 
Chauntecleer and Pertclote. 

A POVRE widwc somdel stopc* in age, 

Was whylom* dwelling in a narwe cotage, 

Bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 

Agreement. ^ Recall. May. Depart further, Fate. Chance. 
Agreement. ^ Saw. In. * Somewhat advanced. * Once upon a lime. 
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This widwe, of which I telle yow my tale, 

Sin thilke® day that she was last a wyf, 

In pacicnce ladde a ful simple lyf, 

For litel was hir catcP and hir rente; 

By housbondrye, of such as God hir sente. 

She fond^ hir-self, and eek hir doghtrcn two. 

Three large sowes haddc she, and namo, 

Throe kyn, and cck a sheep that highte'‘ Malle. 

Ful sooty was hir bour,^ and eek hir halle 
In which she cct ful many a sclendre meel. 

Of poynaunl sauce hir neded never a decl. 

No dcyntee morsel passed thurgh hir throte; 

Hir dycte was accordant to hir cote. 

Rcpleccioun ne made hir neverc syk; 

Attemprce dycte was al hir phisyk, 

And cxercyse, and hertes suffisaunce. 

The ^ontc lette’^ hir no-thing lor to daunce, 

Ne poplexyc*^ shente'^’ nai hir heed; 

No wyn ne diank she, neither vvhyt ne reed; 

Hir bord was served most with vvhyt and blak. 

Milk and broun breed, in which she fond no lak, 

Seynd‘‘ bacoun, and somtyme an or tweye, 

For she was as it were a maner deyc.*^ 

A yerd she haddc, enclosed al abouie 
With stikkcs, and a <lrye dich with-oute, 

In which she haddc a cok, hight Chauntecleer, 

In al the land of crowing nas*^ his jx^er. 

His vois was mcrier than the incryc orgon 
On messc-dayes that in the chircho gon; 

Wei sikerer'^ was his crowing in his logge,^® 

Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge.^" 

By nature knew he ech asccncioun 
Of ei]uino\ial in thilko loun; 

F’cr whan degrees fiftcnc were ascended,** 

I'hanne crew he, that it inighle nat ben amended. 

His comb was redder than the fyn coral, 

And batailed,*® as it were a casiel wal. 

3 That. ^ Property. ^ Supimrtod, ® Was c.illecl. Inner room. ^ Hinderid. 

®A|)oplcxy. ^oiiamied. ^Hiroiled. A kind of dairs -woman. 

*^Was nut. More certain. Ix>di;c. Clock. c., celery hour. 

Indented. 
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His bile was blak, and as the jeet it shoon; 

Lyk asur were his legges, and his toon;*® 

His nayles whytter than the lilic flour, 

And lyk the burned** gold was his colour. 

This gcntil cok haddc in his governaunce 
Sevenc hennes, for to doon al his plesaunce, 

Whiche were his sustres and his paramours, 

And wonder lyk to him, as of colours. 

Of whiche the faireste hewed on hir throte 
Was clepcd** faire damoysele Pcrtelote. 

Curteys she was, discreet, and debonaire, 

And compaignablc, and bar hir-sclf so faire. 

Sin thilke day that she was seven night old, 

That trewely she hath the herte in hold 
Of Chauntecleer loken in every lith;** 

He loved hir so, that wcl was him therwith. 

But such a joye was it to here hem singe, 

Whan that the brighte sonne gan to springe, 

In swete accord, 'My lief is faren in londc.’ 

For thilke** lyme, as I have undersiondc, 

Bestes and briddes coude speke and singe. 

And so bifel, that in a dawenynge. 

As Chauntecleer among his wyves alle 
Sat on his perche, that was in the hallc. 

And next him sat this faire Pcrtelote, 

This Chauntecleer gan gronen in his throte, 

As man that in his dreem is drecched*® sore. 

And whan that Pertelotc thus herde him rore, 

She was agast, and scyde, ‘O herle deere, 

What eylcth yow, to grone in this manore? 

Ye ben a verray sleper, fy for shame T 
And he answerde and scyde thus, ‘Madame, 

I pray yow, that ye take it nat a-grief:*^ 

By God, me mette*® I was in swich meschief 
Right now, that yet myn herte is sore afright. 

Now God,’ quod he, ‘my swevene*® rede*® aright. 

And keep my body out of foul prisoun! 

Me mette,** how that I romed up and doun 
*®Tf)es. ** Burnished. Called, 

** Locked in every limb. ‘My dear is ifone away ’ — a line from a popular song. 
*^That. Troubled. Amiss. dreamed. Dream. Interpret. 
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Withinne our yerde, wlier-as I saugh a bcste, 

Was lyk an hound, and wolde han niaad areste®' 

Upon my body, and wolde han had me deed. 

His colour was bitwixe yelwe and reed; 

And tipped was his tail, and bothe his eres 
With blak, unlyk the remcnarit of his heres; 

His snowte smal, with glowmge eyen tweye. 

Yet of his look for fere almost I deye; 

This caused me my groning, douteles.^ 

‘Avoy!’ quod she, ‘fy on yow, hcrteles! 

Alias!’ quod she, ‘for, by that God above. 

Now han ye lost myn herte and al my love; 

I can nat love a coward, by my feith. 

For certes, what, so any womman seith, 

Wc allc desyren, if it mighte be, 

To han housebondes hardy, wyse, and free, 

And secrcc, and no nigard, nc no fool, 

Ne him that is agast of every tool,” 

Ne noon avauntour,” by that God above! 

How dorste ye sayn for shame unto youre love, 

I’hat any thing inighte make yow aferd? 

Have ye no mannes herte, and han a herd? 

Allas* and conne ye been agast of swevenis?” 

No-thing, God wot, but vanitcc, in sweven is. 

Swcvencs engendren of” replecciouns. 

And ofte of fume,” and of complecciouns,” 

Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 

Certes this dreem, which ye han met to-night, 

Cometh of the gretc superfluilee 
Of youre rede colera?"^ pardee,” 

Which causelh folk to dreden in here dremes 
Of arvves, and of fyr with rede lcmes,^° 

Of grete bestes, that they wol hem byte, 

Of conlek,^^ and of whclpes gretc and lyte;” 

Right*’ as the humour of malencolye 
Causeth ful many a man, in sleep, to crye. 

Seized . Weapon, 

^Boaster. Preams. Are produced by. Vapours risinj: from the stomach. 
” Particular combinations of humors. ” Red chuler wa* nne of the four humors, the 
proportionate amounts of which were supposed to determine the indiindual 
temperament or " lomplexwn” An oath. 

Flames. Strife, Little. Just. 
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For fere of blake beres, or boles^^ blake, 

Or elles, blake develes wole him lake. 

Of othere humours coude I telle also, 

That werken many a man in sleep ful wo; 

But I wol passe as lighdy as I can. 

Lo Catoun, which that was so wys a man, 

Seyde he nat thus, ne do no fors oP dremes? 

Now, sire/ quod she, ‘whan we flee fro the beines,^® 

For Goddes love, as tak som laxatyf; 

Up peril of my soulc, and of my lyf, 

I counseille yow the beste, I wol nat lye. 

That both of colcre, and of malcncolye 
Yc purge yow; and for ye shul nat tarie 
Though in this tuun is noon apotccarie, 

I shal my-self to herbes techcn^’ yow, 

That shul ben for your helc,^'’ and for your prow;*® 

And in our ycrd tho herbes shal I fynde, 

The whiche han of here propretce, by kynde,^ 

To purgen yow binethe, and eek above. 

Forget not this, for (loddes owene love! 

Ye been ful colerik of compleccioun. 

Ware^^ the sonne in his ascencioun 
Ne fynde yow nat repleet^^ of humours hote;^ 

And if it do, I dar wel leye^^ a grotc. 

That ye shul have a fevere tcrciane, 

Or an agu, that may be you re bane.^* 

A day or two ye shul have digestyves 
Of wormes, er yc take your laxatyves, 

Of lauriol,^^ centaure,®® and fumetere,®^ 

Or elles of elicbor, that groweth there, 

Of catapuce,^® or of gaytres^® beryis. 

Of erbe yve,®® growing in our ycrd, that mery®^ is; 

Pekke hem up right as they growe, and etc hem in. 

Be mery, housbond, for your fader kyn!®* 

Dredcth no dreem; I can say yow na-more.’ 

‘Madame,' quod he, *graunt meref^ of your lore. 

But natheles, as touching daun Catoun, 

** Bulls. Pay no attention to. Perch. Direct. ^ Health. Profit. 

^Nature. Beware. Too full. Bet. Death. Spur>je-laurel. 
^Centaury. Fumitory. ** Caper-spurge. Buck-thorn. ®^Hcrhivy. 
Pleasant. Father’s kin, Many thanks. 
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That hath of wisdom such a gret renoun, 

Though that he bad no dremes for to drede, 

By God, men may in olde bokes rede 
Of many a man, more of auctoritee 
Than evere Catoun was, so moot I thee,®* 

That al the revers seyn of this sentence, 

And han wel founden by experience, 

That drcines ben significaciouns. 

As wel of joye as tnbulaciouns 
That folk enduren in this lyf present. 

Ther nedeth make of this noon argument; 

The verray preve**' sheweth it in dedc. 

Oon of the gretteste auctours that men rede*® 

Seith thus, that whylom two felawes wente 
On pilgrimage, in a ful good entente; 

And hap^x^d so, thay come into a toun, 

Wher-as ther was swith congrcgacioun 
Of peple, and eek so streit of herbergage,®^ 

That they no founde as muche as cotage, 

In which they bothe mighte y-logged*’*^ be. 

Wherfor thay mosten, ol necessitce, 

As for that night, departen*" coinpaignye; 

And ech of hem goth to his hostel rye, 

And took his logging as it w^oldc faile."^ 

That oon of hem was logged in a stalle, 

Fer in a yerd, with oxen ol the plough; 

That other man was logged wel y-nough, 

As was his aventure,'" or his fortune, 

That us governeth alle as in commune. 

And so bifel, that, longe cr it were day, 

This man mette*^^ in his bed, ther-as*' he lay, 

How that his folawe gan up-on him calle. 

And seyde, alias! for in an oxes stalle 
This night 1 shal be mordred ther’^ I lye. 

Now help me, dere brother, or I dye; 

In alle haste com to me,’ he sayde. 

This man out of his sleep for fere abrayde;’® 

But w'han that he was wakned ot his sleep, 

®^So may I thrive. ‘■^True prwf. Cueto. *^Siich crowding in the inns. 
*®Onc, ''Happen. Chance. ^^Dream<^. Where. 

Sc.irted. 
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He turned him, and took of this no keep;’® 

Him thoughte his dreem nas but a vanitee. 

Thus twycs in his sleping dremed he. 

And atte thridde tyme yet his fclawe 

Com, as him thoughte, and seide, ‘I am now slawc;” 

Bihold my bloody woundcs, dcpc and wyde! 

Arys up erly in the morwc-tyde, 

And at the west gate of the toiin,* quod he, 

'A carte ful of donge thcr shaltow see, 

In which my body is hid ful prively; 

Do thilke carte arresten boldcly. 

My gold caused my mordre, sooth to sayn;' 

And tolde him every poynt how he was slayn, 

With a ful pitous face, pale of hewe. 

And truste wcl, his dreem he fond ful trewe; 

For on the morwe, as sone as it was day, 

To his felawcs in he took the way; 

And whan that he cam to this oxes stalle. 

After his felawe he bigan to calle. 

The hostiler answerde him anon, 

And seyde, ‘sire, your felawe is agon, 

As sone as day he wentc out of the toun.’ 

This man gan fallen in suspccioun, 

Remembring on his dremes that he metle,’* 

And forth* he goth, no lengcr wolde he lette,’* 

Unto the west gate of the toun, and fond 
A dong-carte, as it were to donge lond, 

That was arrayed in that same wyse 
As ye han herd the dedc man devyse;®® 

And with an hardy herte he gan to crye 
Vengcaunce and justice of this fclonye: — 

‘My felawe mordred is this same night, 

And in this carte he lyth gapinge upright.®^ 

I crye out on the ministres,’ quod he, 

‘That sholdcn kepe and rculen this citee; 

Harrow! alias! her lyth my felawe slayn!' 

What sholde I more un-to this tale sayn? 

The peple out-sterte, and caste the cart to grounde, 

HeccL Stain. Dreamed. Delay. Describe. 

On his back. *2 Magistrates. 
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And in the middcl of the dong they foundc 
The dede man, that mordred was al newc. 

O blisful Cjod, that art so just and trewcl 
Lo, how that thou biwrcyest mordre alway! 

Mordre wol out, that se we day by day. 

Mordre is so wlatsom*'^ and abhominabic 
To God, that is so just and rcsonable, 

Thai he nc wol not suffre it helcd®^ be; 

7 hough It abyde a yecr, or two, or three, 

Mordre wol out, this®** my conclusioun. 

And right anoon, mmistres of that toun 
Han hent^^ the carter, and so sore him pyned,®*^ 

And eck the hostilcr so sore engyned,”® 

That thay biknewe^® hir wikkednessc anoon, 

And were an hanged by the nekke boon. 

Here may men seen that dremes been to dredc,®® 

AhJ 4. rtes, m the same book I rede, 

Right in the nexte chapitre after this, 

(I gabbe"*^ nat, so have I joyc or blis,) 

Two men that wolde han passed over sec, 

For certeyn cause, in to a fer contree, 

If that the wind ne hadde been contrarie, 

That made hem in a citee for to tane, 

That stood ful mery upon an ha\en syde. 

But on a day, agayn®“ the even t)de, 

The wind gan chaungc, and blew right as him Icste. 

Jolif and glad they wentc un to hir restc, 

And casten^® hem ful crly for to saille; 

But to that 00 ®^ man tel a great mcrvaillc. 

That oon of hem, m sleping as he lay, 

Him mette®’^ a wonder drtem, agayn®- the day; 

Him thoughtc®® a man stood b) his beddes syde, 

And him comaunded, that he sholdc abyde, 

And scyde him thus, ‘II thou to-morwe wende. 

Thou shall be dreynt,®^ mv talc is at an endc.’ 

He wook, and tolde his felawe what he mettc,®^ 

And preyde him his viage for to lette,®® 

As for that day, he preyde him to abyde. 

®3Hcinous ®'*Conccalcd This i!» ®®Sci7cd ^"Tortiircd ‘^^Racked 
®®ConCcssed be drcidcd. '^^Lic. ^-Towards '^'*Planncd ®^Thc one. 

dreamed. sccnicd to him ^'Drowned ®®Dclay 
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His fclawc, that lay by his bcddcs syde, 

Gan for to laughe and scorned him ful fastc. 

‘No drcem,* quod he, ‘may so myn hertc agastc 
That I wol lette®® for to do my thinges. 

I sette not a straw by thy dreminges, 

For swevenes^^® been but vanitees and japes.^®^ 

Men dreme al-day of owles or of apes, 

And eek of many a masc^®^ ther withal; 

Men dreme of thing that nevere was nc shal. 

But sith I see that thou wdt hcer abyde. 

And thus for-sleuthen’^^'* wilfully thy tyde, 

God wot it revveth^^^ me; and have good day.’ 

And thus he took his leve, and wente his way. 

But cr that he hadde halfe his cours y-seyied, 

Noot^^^ I nat why, ne what mischaunce it cyled, 

But casuelly^^® the shippes botme rente, 

And ship and man under the water wente 
In sighte of othere shippes it byside. 

That with hem scyled at the same tyde. 

And therfor, faire Pertclote so dere, 

By swiche ensamples olde maistlow lere,^®'^ 

That no man sholde been to recchelecs 
Of dreines, for I sey thee, doutclees, 

That many a dreem fu! sore is for to dredc. 

‘Lo, in the lyf of seint Kenclm, I rede, 

That was Kcnulpus sone, the noble king 
Of Mcrccnrikc, how Kenclm mette a thing; 

A lyte^°^ er he was mordred, on a day. 

His mordre in his avisioun he say.^^® 

His norice him expouned every del 

His sweven,^^^ and bad him for to kepc’^^ him wel 

For^^- traisoun; but he nas but seven yecr old, 

And therfore litcl tale hath he lold^^ * 

Of any dreem, so holy was his herte. 

By God, I hadde Icverc^^^ than my shertc 
That ye had rad his Icgcndc, as have I. 

Dame Pcrtelotc, I sey yow trewely, 

®^Fri|;hien. ^^^^Dreams. ^^^Trifles. ^^“Bewilderment, through sloth. 

^^'•Makes me sorry. nor, I 06 [^y acudent. thoa learn. 

^®®Littlc. ^^®Saw. ll^Drcam. ^^^Guard. ^^^Against. 

^i^HcccI hath he paid. ^^'^Raihcr. 
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Macrobeus, that writ ihc avisioun 
In Aflrike of the worthy Cipioun, 

Allermeih dremes, and seith that they been 
Warning ol thinges that men after i>ecn. 

And forther-more, I pray yow loketh wel 
In the olde testament, of Daniel, 

If he held dreincs any vanitec. 

Reed eek of Joseph, and thei shul ye see 
Wher dremes ben somtyme (I sey nat alle) 

Warning of thinges that shul after fallc. 

Loke of Egipt the king, daun Pharao, 

His bakerc and his boteler also, 

Wher they nc felte noon effect in dremes. 

Who-so wol seken actes of somlry n mcs,“^ 

May rede of dremes many a wonder thing. 

‘Lo Cresus, w hich that was of Lydo king, 

Mtite iiC nat that he sat upon a tree, 

Which signified he sholde anhanged bc^ 

Lo hcer Andromacha, Ectorcs 

That day that Ector sholde lese“® his lyf, 

She drenied on the same night biforn, 

How that the lyi of Lcior sholde be lorn,**’ 

If thilke day he wente in-to bataille; 

She VNarned him, but it mighte nat availle; 

He wente for to lighte naiheles, 

But he was slayn anoon of Achilles. 

But thilke**^ tale is al to long to telle. 

And eek it is ny**® day, I may nat dw’clle. 

Sliortly I scyc, as for conelusioun, 

That I shal han of this avisioun*^® 

Advcrsitee; and I seye forther-more, 

That I nc tcllc*^* of laxatyves no store, 

For they ben venimous, I woot it wel; 

I hem defye,*^’ I love hem neverc a dcl.*^® 

‘Now let us s|X"ke ot mirthe, and siintc*’* al this; 
Madame Perielote, so have I blis, 

C3f o*^^ thing God hath sent me large grace; 

For whan 1 see the beauiee of your face, 

“5 Realms. Lose. i«That. Vision. 

Count. *22 a *2-* Stop *"'One 
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Ye ben so scarlet-reed about youre yen, 

It maketh al my drede for to dyen; 

For, also siker as In principio,^^^ 

Mulier est hominis conjusio; 

Madame, the sentence of this Latin is — 

Womman is mannes joye and al his blis. 

For whan I fele a-night your softe syde, 

I am so ful of joye and of solas 
That I defyye bothe sweven and dreem.’ 

And with that word fley doun fro the beem. 

For it was day, and eek his hennes alle; 

And with a chuk he gan hem for to calle. 

For he had founde a corn, lay in the yerd. 

Roial he was, he was namorc aferd; . . . 

He loketh as it were a grim leoun; 

And on his toos he rometh up and doun. 

Him deyned not to sette his foot to grounde. 

He chukketh, whan he hath a corn y-founde, 

And to him rennen thanne his wyves alle. 

Thus roial, as a prince is in his hallo, 

Leve I this Chauntecleer in his pasture; 

And after wol I telle his aventure. 

Whan that the month in which the world bigan. 
That highte March, whan God first maked man. 
Was complet, and y-passed were also. 

Sin March bigan, thritty dayes and two, 

Bifel that Chauntecleer, in al his pryde, 

His seven wyves walking by his syde, 

Caste up his eyen to the brighte sonne. 

That in the signe of Taurus hadde y-ronne 
Twenty degrees and oon, and somwhat more; 

And knew by kynde,'^® and by noon other lore, 

Tliat it was pry me, and crew with blisful stevene.'*® 
‘The sonne,’ he sayde, ‘is clomben up on hevene 
Fourty degrees and oon, and more, y-wis.*^ 

Madame Pertelote, my worldcs blis, 

Hcrkneth thise blisful briddes how they singe, 

And see the fresshe flourcs how they springe; 

the beginning?,** John /. J. ^^^“WomaQ is man’s confusion*** 
128 Nature. Voice, Certainly. 
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Ful is myn hert of revel and solas/ 

But sodeinly him a sorweful cas;^” 

For evcre the latter ende of joye is wo. 

CJot wool that worldly Joye is sone ago;^^ 

And if a retlior coude faire endyte/^^ 

He in a chronique sauily mi);hte it write, 

As for a sovereyn notabilitec/^® 

Now every wys man, lat him herkne me; 

This storie is al-so*^^ trcwe, I undertake, 

As is the book of Launcclot de Lake, 

That wommen holde in ful gret reverence. 

Now wol I tome agayn to my sentence.^^® 

A col-fox, ful of sly iniquitee, 

That in the grove hadde woned^^^^ yeres three, 

By heigh iniaginacioun forn-cast,^*^ 

Th'' same night t burgh-out the hegges brast 
Into the yerd, ther^^* Chauntecleer the fatre 
Was wont, and eek his wyves, to repairc; 

And in a bed of vvorlcs*^^ stille he lay, 

Til it vwas passed undern**^ of the day, 

Way ting his tyme on Chauntecleer to falle 
As gladly doon thise homicydes alle, 

That in awayt liggen to mordre men. 

O false mordrer, lurking in ihy den! 

O newe Sctiriot, newe Gcnilon! 

False dissimilour, O Greek Sinon, 

That broghtest Troye al outre! y to sorwe! 

O Chauntecleer, acursed be that morvvc, 

Tliat thou into that yerd flough^^^ fro the bemes! 

Thou were ful wel y-warned by thy dremes, 

That thilkc day was perilous to thee. 

But what that God forwot^^^ mot^^’ nedes be, 

After the opinioun of certeyn elerkis. 

Witnesse on him, that any porfit clerk is, 

'Fliat in scole is gret altercacioun 
In this maiere, and greet disputisoun, 

And hath ben of an hundred thousand men. 

Delight. Rcfcl. Accident. Gone. Write. Notorious fact. 
187 ^5 15 K xhread of my story. Fox with black tips. Dwelt. 

Premeditated. Where. Herbs. About 10.30 a. m. Flew. 
Fore-knows. Must. 
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But I ne can not bulte it to the bren,^*® 

As can the holy doctour Augustyn, 

Or Boece, or the bishop Bradwardyn, 

Whether that Goddes worthy forwiting“® 
Streyneth*^ me ncdely'*^^ for to doon a thing, 
(Nedely clcpe^^^ I simple necessitce); 

Or dies, if free choys be graunted me 
To do that same thing, or do it noght, 

Though God ^orwoot it, er that It was w-roght; 
Or if his writing streyneth*'*® nevcrc a del 
But by necessitee condicioncl. 

I wol not han to do of sw'ich matere; 

My talc is of a cok, as ye may here, 

That took his counscil of his wyf, with sorwc, 
To walken in the yerd upon that morwe 
That he had met the dreem, that I yow tolde. 
Wommennes counseils been ful ofte coldc;’’^ 
Wommannes counseil broghte us first to wo. 
And made Adam fro paradys to go, 

Ther as he was ful mery, and wel at esc. 

But for I noot, to whom it mightc displesc, 

If I counseil of wommen wolde blame, 

Passe over, for I seyde it in my game. 

Rede auctours, wher they trete of swich matere. 
And what thay seyn of wommen yc may here. 
Thise been the cokkes wordcs, and nat mync; 

I can noon harme of no woniman divyne. 

Fairc in the sond, to bathe hire merily, 

Lytli Pertelotc, and alle hir sustres by, 

Agayn^^^ the sonne; and Chaunteclcer so free 
Song merier than the mermayde in the see; 

For Phisiologus seith sikerly. 

How that they singen wcl and merily. 

And so bifel, that as he caste his ye, 

Among the wortes, on a boterflye, 

He was war of this fox that lay ful lowe. 
No-thing ne liste him thanne for to crowe. 

But cryde anon, ‘cok, cok,* and up he sterte, 

Sift it thoroughly. Fore-knowledge. 

Constraineth. Of necessity. ****Call. Disastrous. 
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As man that was affrayed in his herte. 

For nalurcliy a beest desyreth flee 
Fro his contrarie, i£ he may it see, 

Though he never erst had seyn it with his ye, 

Tliis Chauntccleer, whan he gan him espye 
He wolde han (led, but that the tox anon 
Seyde, ‘Cientil sire, alias! wher wol ye gon? 

Be ye afTrayed of me that am your freend? 

Now certes, 1 were worse than a feend. 

If I to yow wolde harm or Mieinye. 

I am nat come your counseil lor tespye; 

But trewcly, the cause of my toininge 
Was only for to herkne Ik)W that ye singe. 

For trewely ye have as mcry a stevenc,^'''' 

As eny aimgel hath, that is in hevene; 

Tlierwith yc han in musik more Ithnge 
1 han hadde Bocce, or any that can singe. 

My lord your lader (God his soule blesse*) 

And cck your moder, of hir gentile ssc, 

Han in m\n hous y been, to my gret esc; 

And c<Ttes, sire, ful layn wolde I yow plcsc. 

But for men speke of singing, I wol sa^e, 

So mote* '’ 1 brouke^*^ wel myn cycn tAveye, 

Sa\e yow, I horde nevore man so singe, 

As dide your lader in the moiwoninge; 

Certes, it was ol herte, al that he song. 

And for to make his \oys the more strong. 

He wolde so peyne him, that with both his yen 
He moste winke, so loude he wolde cryen. 

And stonden on his tiptoon thcr^with-al, 

And strecchc lorth his nekke long and smal. 

And eck he was of swich discrecioun. 

That ther nas no man in no regioun 
Tliat him in song or wisdom mighte passe. 

1 have weel rad in daun^'"'' Burncl the Asse, 

Among his vers, how that ther was a cok. 

For that a prestos sonc yaf him a knok 
Upon his leg, whyl he was yong and nyce/^* 

He made him for to lese^®^ his benefyee. 
voice. May, Enjoy. Sir, Mr. Foolish. *®®Lose. 
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But certeyn, ther nis no comparisoun 
Bilwix the wisdom and discrecioun 
Of your fader, and of his subtil tee. 

Now singeth, sire, for seinle cluritce, 

Let se, conne ye your fader countrefete?* 

This Chauntcclcer his winges gan to bcie, 

As man that coude his tresoun nat espye, 

So was he ravisshed with his flatcrye. 

Allas! ye lordes, many a fals flatour 
Is in your courtes, and many a loscngcour,'®^ 

That plcscn yow wcl more, by my fcith, 

Than he that sooth fast ncsse unto yow' seith. 

Redeth Ecclesiastc of flateryc; 

Beth war, yc lordes, of hir trecherye. 

This Chaunteclcer stood hyc up-on his toos, 

Strecching his nekkc, and hold his eycn cloos. 

And gan to crowe loude for the nones; 

And daun^'’® Russel the fox slcrtc up at ones, 

And by the gargat**^^ hente*^' Chaimtcclecr, 

And on his bak toward the wode him beer. 

For yet ne was ther no man that him sowed.'®® 

O destince, that mayst nat bon eschewed! 

Allas, that Chauntcclcer flcigh'®^ fro the bemes! 

Allas, his wyf nc rogluc’®^ nat of dromes! 

And on a Friday hi al this moschaunce. 

O Venus' that art goddosse of picsau nee, 

Sin that thy servant was this Chauntcclcer, 

And in thy service dide al his powcer, 

More for delyt, than world to multiplyc, 

Why woldostow sufTre him on thy day to dye? 

O Gaufred, dorc maysler soverayn. 

That, whan thy worthy king Richard was slayn 
With shot, compleynedost his cleth so sore, 

Why nc haddc I now thy sentence and thy lore, 

The Friday for to chide, as diden yc? 

(For on a Friday soothly slayn was he.) 

Than woldc I shewc yow how that I coudo pleyne 
For Chauntecleres drede, and for his peyne. 

Flatterer. Extremely. Throat. Seized. ^Pursued. 
Flew. Ri'ckcd, 
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Cerics, swich cry ne lamcntacioun 
Was ncvere o£ ladies maad, \^han Ilioun 
Was wonne, and Pirrus with his streiie^®^ swerd, 
Whan he hadde hent‘®® king Priam by the herd, 
And slayn him (as saith us Eneydos)^ 

As maden alle the licnncs in the clos,^'^ 

Whan they had seyn of Chaunteclccr the sighte. 
But so\cTcynly^^^ dame Pertdote shnghte,^"^ 

Ful loudei ilian dide Ilasdrubalcs wyf, 

Whan that hir housbond hadde lost his lyf, 

And that the Romayns hadde brend Cartage, 

She was so tul of toirncnt and ol- rage, 

That willully into the hr she sterte, 

And bronde hir-scKen with a stcdtasi herte. 

O wotul hennes, right so cry den ye, 

As, whan that Nero brende the citce 
Ut Koine, crvdtn senatoures wyscs. 

For that hir housbondcs losten allc hir lyves; 
Withouten gilt this Nero hath hern slayn. 

Now wol 1 tome to my tale aga) n 
This sclv'"^ widwe, and cek hir doghtres two, 
Flerden ihise htnnes crye and maken wo, 

And out at doics sterten thay anoon, 

And s)cn‘'* the to\ toward the gro\c goon, 

And bar upon his bak the cok away; 

And cryden, ‘Out* harrow* and weylawa\’ 

Ha, ha, the lox*' and alter him they ran, 

And cek with staves many anoihcr man; 

Ran Colie our tloggc, and laibot, and Cn^rland, 
And Malkin, with a distat in hir hand; 

Ran cow and tall, and cek the verray hogges 
So w'cre they Icrcd for berking of the dogges 
And shouting of the men and wimmcn eke, 

They ronne so, hem ihoughte hir herte breke. 

They yellcdcn as fcendcs doon in belle; 

The dokes cryden as men w’olde hem quelle;'"^ 

The gees for fere flowen o\er the trees; 

Our of the hyve cam the swarm of bees; 

So hidous was the no>sc, a* htnedtate! 

^ Naked. ^"®Yar(l Fspociall). Shrieked ^'^Haimless. ^^*Saw. 
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Certes, he Jakke Straw, and his meynee/*® 

Ne maden nevere shoutes half so shrillc, 

Whan that they wolden any Fleming killo, 

As thilke day was maad upon the fox. 

Of bras ihay broghten bcmes,^^^ and of bos, 

Of horn, of boon, in whiche they blcwe and poiiped/'^ 
And therwithal thay shryked and they houped; 

It semed as that hevene sholde falle. 

Now, gode men, I pray yow herkneth alle! 

Lo, how fortune turneth sodeinly 
The hope and pryde cck of hir enemy! 

This cok, that lay upon the foxes bak, 

In al his drcde, un-to the fox he spak, 

And seyde, ‘sire, ii that I were as ye. 

Yet sholde I seyn (as w'is”^ God helpe me), 

Turneth agayn, ye proudc chcrles alle! 

A verray pestilence up-on yow fallc! 

Now am I come un-to this wodes syde, 

Maugree***® your heed, the cok shal hecr abyde; 

I wol him ete m feith, and that anon.’ — 

The fox answerde, ‘In feith, it shal be don,’ — 

And as he spak that word, al sodeinly 
This cok brak from his mouth deliverly,'”^ 

And heighe up-on a tree he fleigh anon. 

And whan the fox saugh that he was y-gon, 

‘Allas!’ quod he, ‘O Chauntecleer, alias! 

I have to yow,’ quod he, ‘y-doon trespas, 

In-as-muche as I maked yow aferd, 

Whan I yow hentc,*^^ and broghte out of the yerd; 

But, sire, I dido it in no wikkc entente; 

Com doun, and I shal telle yow what I mcnlc. 

I shal seye sooth to yow, God help me so.’ 

‘Nay than,’ quod he, ‘I shrewe^®^ us bothe two, 

And first I shrewe my-self, bothe blood and bones, 

If thou bigyle me ofter than ones. 

Thou shalt namore, thurgh thy flaterye 
Do me to singe and winke with myn ye. 

For he that winketh, whan he sholde see, 

FoIJowers. Trumpets. Pu/Ted, Surely. spite of. 

Nimbly. Seized. Curse. 
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A1 wilfully, God lat him never thee!* 

‘Nay/ quod the fox, ‘but God yeve him meschaunce, 
That is so undiscreet of govcrnaiince. 

That iangleth whan he sholde holdc his pees/ 

Lo, swich it is for to be recchelees. 

And necligcnt, and truste on flaterye. 

But ye that holden this tale a folye, 

As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 

Taketh the moralitce, good men. 

For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is. 

To our doctryne it is y-writc, y-wis/®'* 

Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 

Now, gode God, if that it be thy willc, 

As seith my lord, so make us alle good men; 

And bringe us to his heighe blisse. Amen. 

Here is ended the Nonne Preestes Tale. 

Epilogue to the Nuns Priest’s Tale 

‘Sir Nonne Preest/ our hoste scyde anoon, 

‘Y-blosscd be thy brcche, and every stoon! 

This was a mery talc of Chaunteclcer. 

But by my troulhe, if thou were seculer, 

Thy woldcst been a trcde^foul a -right. 

For, if thou have corage as thou hast might, 

Thee were nede of hennes, as I uene, 

Ya, mo than seven tymes sc\enteno. 

Sec, whiche brauncs hath this gontil Preest, 

So greet a nckke, and swich a large breest! 

He loketh as a sperhauk with his yen; 

Him nedeth not his colour for lo dycn 
With brasil, nc with greyn of Portingale. 

Now sire, faire falle yow for youre tale!* 


j The Douglas Tragedy' 

“Rise up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas,” she says, 

“And put on your armour so bright, 

Thrive . Certainly. 

^ This and the following ballads arc of unknown authorship and of uncertain dale. 
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Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

“Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons. 

And put on your armour so bright, 

And take better care of your youngest sister. 

For your eldest*s awa^ the last night.” 

He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple grey, 

With a bugclet horn hung down by his side, 

And lightly they rode away. 

Lord William lookit oer his left shoulder, 

To see what he could sec. 

And there he spy’d her seven brethren bold, 

Come riding over the lee. 

“Light down, light down. Lady Margrct,” he said, 
“And hold my steed in your hand, 

Until that against your seven brethren bold, 

And your father I mak a stand.” 

She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 

And ne\’^r shed one tear. 

Until that she saw her seven brethren fa. 

And her father hard fighting, who lovd her so dear. 

“O hold your hand. Lord William!” she said, 

“For your strokes they are wondrous sair; 

True lovers I can get many a ane, 

But a father I can never get mair.” 

O she’s taen out her handkerchief. 

It was o the holland sae fine. 

And aye she dighted^ her father’s bloody wounds, 
That were redder than the wine. 

“O chuse, O chuse, Lady Margret,” he said, 

“O whether will yc gang or bide?” 

* Away. ^ Wiped. 
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‘T’ll gang, ril gang. Lord William,” she said, 

“For ye have left me no other guide.” 

Lie’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple grey. 

With a bugclet horn hung down by his side, 

And slowly they baith radc away. 

O they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a by the light of the moon. 

Until lltey canie to yon wan w'atcr. 

And there they lighted down. 

They lighted dowm to tak a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear. 

And down the stream ran his gude heart’s bloody 
\^<\ sail' she gan to fear. 

“Hold up, hold up, Lord William,” she says, 

“For 1 fear that you are slain:” 

'Tis naothing but the shadow of my scarlet cloak« 
That shines in the water sae plam.” 

O they radc on, and on they radc. 

And a’ by the light of the moon. 

Until they cam to his mother’s ha door. 

And there they lighted down. 

“Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“Get up, and let me in! 

Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 

“I'or this night my fair lady Fve wdn. 

“O mak my bed, lady mother,” he says, 

“O make it braid and deep, 

And lay lady Margrct close at my back. 

And the sounder I will sleep.” 

Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 

Lady Margret lang ere day. 

And all true lovers that go thegither. 

May they have mair luck than they! 
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Lord William was buried in St. Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margret in Mary’s quire; 

Out o the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o the knight’s a brier. 

And they twa met, and they twa plat,^ 

And fain they wad be near; 

And a’ the warld might ken right weel 
They were twa lovers dear. 

But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 

And wow but he was rough! 

For he pulld up the bonny brier, 

And flang’t in St. Mary's Loch. 

The Twa Sisters 

There was twa sisters in a bowr, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie 
There was twa sisters in a bowr. 

There came a knight to be their wooer. 

By the bonny mill-dams of Binnorie. 

He courted the eldest wi glove an ring, 

But he iovd the youngest abo\e a' thing. 

He courted the eldest wi brouh an knife, 
But Iovd the youngest as his life. 

The eldest she was ve.xed sair. 

An much envi’d her sister fair. 

Into her bowr she could not rest, 

Wi grief an spite she almos brast. 

Upon a morning fair an clear. 

She cried upon her sister dear: 

“O sister, come to yon sea stran. 

An see our father’s ships come to Ian/* 
^Intertwined. 
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She’s taen her by the milk-white han, 

And led her down to yon sea stran. 

The youngesft] stood upon a stane, 

The eldest came an threw her in. 

She tookc her by the middle sma, 

And dashd her bonny back to the jaw.^ 

“O sister, sister, tak my han, 

An mack you heir to a’ my Ian. 

“O sister, sister, tak my middle, 

An yes'^ get my goud^ and my gouden girdle. 

“O sister, sister, sa\e m\ hie, 

An 1 swear I sc ni*\cr be nat' in.in’s wife.” 

'’Foul fa the han that I should ticke, 

It twin'd'" me an my wardles make.^ 

“Your cherry cheeks an y allow hair 
Gars^ me gac maiden lor e\e‘rmair.” 

Sometimes she sank, an sometimes site swam, 

Till she came down yon bonny mill-dam. 

O CHit It came the miller's son, 

An saw the tair maid swimmin in. 

”0 father, father, draw your dam. 

Here’s either a mermaiel oi a swan.” 

The miller quickly drew the dam. 

An there he found a ilruwnd woman. 

You coudna see her yallow hair 
For gold and pcarlc that were so rare. 

You coudna sec her middle srna 
For gouden girdle that was sae hraw. 

^Current. * I will. ^Ycshjill. *OoId. ®Scp,Tiaicd. ® World’s mate. ^Causes. 
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You coudtia see her fingers white, 

For gouclen rings that was sae gryte.® 

An by there came a harper fine, 

That harped to the king at dine. 

When he did look that lady upon. 

He sighd and made a heavy moan. 

He*s taen three locks o her yallovv hair, 
An wi them strung his harp sae fair. 

The first tune he did play and sing. 

Was, “Farewell to my father the king.’* 

The nextin tunc that he playd syne,® 

Was, “Farewell to my mother the queen.” 

The lasten tunc that he playd then, 

Was, “Wae to my sister, fair Ellen.” 


Edward 

“Why dois your brand sae drap wi hluid, 

Edward, Edward, 

Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 

And why sae sad gang* yec O?” 

“O I hae killed my hauke sae guid,^ 

Mither, rnither, 

O I hae killed my hauke sac guid, 

And I had nae mair bol hce O.” 

“Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

E<]ward, Edward, 

Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 

My deir son I tell thee O.” 

“O I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, mither, 

* Great. ®Thcn. ^ Go. * So good. 
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O I hae killed my reid-roan steid. 

That erst was sae fair and fric O.” 

“Your stcid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward, 

Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 

Sum oth( r dule’ ye dne* O.” 

“O 1 hae killed my tadir deir, 

Mither, mithcr, 

O T hae killed rny fadir deir, 

Alas, and wae is mee O!” 

“And whattcn^ penance wul yc drio for that, 

Edward, Edward, 

And wdiattcn penance will ye drie for that^ 

My deir son, now tell me 0.“ 

“lie set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mither, mither. 

He set my foit in yonder boat, 

And lie fare ovir the sea O.” 

“And what wul ye doc wi your towirs and your ha, 

Edward, Edward^ 

And what wtiI you doe wi your lowirs and \our ha. 
That were sae fair to see 
“He let rhaine stand tul they doun fa, 

Milhcr, mither. 

He let thame st«inil till they down fa, 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O." 

“And what W’ul ye Ici\e to )our bairns and your wdfe, 

El 1 \\ ard , Ed wa rd ? 

And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife 
Whan ye ^ang ovir the sea O?” 

“The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 

Mither, mithcr, 

The warldis room, late them beg thiae life. 

For thame nevir mair w’ul I see O.” 

“And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir, 

Edward, Edward? 

® Sorrow. * Suffer, ® What kind oL 
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And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir? 

My deir son, now tell me O.” 

‘‘The curse of hell frae me sail yc heir, 

Miiher, milher. 

The curse of hell frae me sail ye bcir, 

Sic counseils ye gave to me O.** 

Babylon; or, the Bonnie Banks O Fordie 

There were three ladies lived in a bower. 

Eh vow bonnie 

And they went out to pull a flower. 

On the bonnie banks o Fordie 

They hadna pu’ed a flower but anc, 

When up started to them a banisht man. 

He’s taen the first sister by her hand, 

And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 

“It’s whether will ye a rank robber’s wife, 

Or will ye die by my wee |X'n-knife?” 

“It’s I’ll -not be a rank robber’s wife, 

But ril rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 

He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 

For to bear the red rose company. 

He’s taken the second anc by the hand, 

And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 

“It’s whether will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 

Or will yc die by my wee pcn-kriifc?” 

“I’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 

But I’ll rather die by your wee pen-knife.” 

He’s killed this may, and he’s laid her by, 

For to bear the red rose company. 
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He’s taken the youngest ane by the hand, 

And he’s turned her round and made her stand. 

Says, “Will ye be a rank robber’s wife, 

Or will ye die by my wee pen-knife?” 

“I’ll not be a rank robber’s wife, 

Nor will I die by your wee pen-knife, 

“For I hae a brother in this wood. 

And gin ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill thee.” 

“What’s thy brother’s nanie^ come tell to me.” 
“My brother’s name is Baby Lon.” 

“O sister, sister, what ha\c 1 done! 

O have I done this ill to thee! 

“O since I’ve done this evil deed, 

Good salB never be seen o me.” 

He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 

And he’s twyned^ himscl o liis ain sweet life. 

Hind Horn 

In Scotland there w as a babic born, 

And his name it was called young Hind Horn. 
Lilie lal, etc. With a fal lal, etc. 

He sent a letter to our king 

That he was in love with his daughter Jean. 

He’s gien to her a silver w^and, 

With seven living lavrocks^ sitting thereon. 

She’s gien^ to him a diamond ring. 

With seven bright diamonds set tiierein. 

“When tills ring grows pale and wan, 

You may know by it my love is gane.” 

^ Shall. * Deprived. ^ Larks. ** Given. 
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One day as he looked his ring upon, 

He saw the diamonds pale and wan. 

He left the sea and came to land, 

And the first that he met was an old beggar man. 

“What news, what news?” said young Hind Horn; 
“No news, no news,” said the old beggar man. 

“No news,” said the beggar, “no news at a’. 

But there’s a wedding in the king’s ha. 

“But there is a wedding in the king’s ha. 

That has halden* these forty days and twa.” 

“Will ye lend me your begging coat? 

And I’ll lend you my scarlet cloak. 

“Will you lend me your beggar’s rung?® 

And ril gie you my steed to ride upon. 

“Will you lend me your wig o hair, 

To cover mine, because it is fair?” 

The auld beggar man was bound for the mill. 

But young Hind Horn for the king’s hall. 

The auld beggar man was bound for to ride, 

But young Hind Horn was bound for the bride. 

When he came to the king’s gate, 

He sought a drink for Hind Horn’s sake. 

The bride came down with a glass of wine. 

When he drank out of the glass, and dropt in the ring. 

“O got ye this by sea or land? 

Or got ye it off a dead man’s hand?” 

“I got not it by sea, I got it by land, 

And I got it, madam, out of your own hand.” 

® Been held. ® SrafT, 
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“O ril cast off my gowns of brown, 

And beg wi you frae town to town. 

“O ril cast off my gowns of red, 

And I’ll beg wi you to win my bread.” 

“Ye ncedna cast off your gowns of brown, 

For ril make you lady o many a town. 

“Ye necdna cast off your gowns of red, 

It’s only a sham, the begging o my bread.” 

The bridegroom he had wedded the bride, 

But young Hind Horn he took her to bed. 

Lord Thomas and Fair Annex 

l-ORD Thomas and I'air Annct 
Sate a’ day on a hill; 

Whan night was cum, and sun was sett, 

They had not ulkl their fill. 

Lord Thomas said a word in jest, 

Fair Annet took it ill: 

“A, I will nevir wed a wife 
Against my am friends’ will.” 

“Gif yc wull nevir wed a wife, 

A wife wull neir wed yee:” 

Sa9 he is hanie to tell his milher, 

And knelt upon his knee. 

“O rede,' O n de, mither,” he says, 

“i\ gude rede gie" to mec; 

O sail 1 tak the nut browne bride. 

And let Fairc Annet Ix'er” 

“The nut-browne bride hacs gowd^ and gear,^ 
Fair Annet she has gat nano; 

And the little beauty Fair Annet hacs 
O it w^ull soon be ganc.’* 

* Advice, * Give. ® Gold. * Goods 
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And he has till his brother gane: 

*‘Now, brother, rede® ye mee; 

A, sail I marrie the nut-browne bride, 

And let Fair Annct bee?” 

“The nut-brovvne bride has oxen, brother. 
The nul-browne bride has kye;® 

I wad hae ye marrie the nut-browne bride, 
And cast Fair Annet bye.” 

“Her oxen may dye i the house, billie, 
And her kye into the byre,’ 

And I sail hae nothing to my sell 
Bot a fat fadgc^ by the fyre.” 

And he has till his sister gane: 

“Now, sister, rede ye inee; 

O sail I marrie the nut-browne bride. 

And set Fair Annet free?” 

“Ise rede ye tak Fair Annet, Thomas, 

And let the browne bride alanc; 

Lest ye sould sigh, and say, Alace, 

What is this we brought hamc!” 

“No, I will tak my riiithcr’s counsel. 

And marrie me owt o hand;*^ 

And I will tak the nut-browne bride. 

Fair Annet may leive the land.” 

Up then rose Fair Annet’s father, 

Twa hours or it wer day, 

And he is gane into the bower 
Wherein Fair Annet lay. 

“Rise up, rise up, Fair Annet,” he says, 
“Put on your silken sheene; 

Let us gae to St. Marie’s kirke, 

And see that rich weddeen.” 

® Advise. ® Cattle. ^Cow-stablc. ® Clumsy womaa. 


^ At once. 
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“My maides, gac to my dressing-roome. 

And dress lo me my hair; 

Whaireir yce laid a plait before. 

See yec lay ten times mair. 

“My maids, gae to my dressing-room, 

And dress to me my smock; 

The one half is o the Holland fine, 

The other o necdle-\vork.“ 

The horse Fair Annct rado npon. 

He arnhlii like the wind; 

Wi siller’'* he \s as shod lH*fore, 

Wi burning gowd bdund. 

Four and twantv siller bells 
Wer a’ tyed till Ins nianc^ 

And \ac tift o the norland wind, 

Idiey tinkk<l anc by ane. 

Four and twantv gay gudo knichts 
Rade b\ Fair Annet's side. 

And four and twanry lair ladies, 

As gin she had bin a bride. 

And whan she cam to Mane's kirk. 

She sat on Mane's stcan: 

The cleading^’ that I'air Annet had on 
It skinkled*' in their con. 

And whan she cam into the kirk, 

She shimmord like the sun; 

The belt that was alxnit her waist 
Was a’ wi peatlcs bedone.^® 

She sat her by the nut-browne bride. 

And her eon they w’er sac dear, 

Lord Thomas he clean forgat the bride, 
Whan Fair Annet drew' near. 

Silver. Clothin#:. Sparkled. Ornamented. 
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He had a rose into his hand, 

He gae it kisses three, 

And reaching by the nur-browne bride, 

Laid it on Fair Annet’s knee. 

Up then spak the nut-browne bride. 

She spak wi mcikle spite: 

“And whair gat ye that rose-water, 

That does mak yee sae white?” 

“O I did get the rose-water 
Whair yc wull ncir get nanc. 

For I did get that very rose-water 
Into my mither's wanie.” 

The bride she drew a long bodkin’* 

Frae out her gay head-gear, 

And strakc Fair Annct unto the heart, 

That word spak nevir mair. 

Lord Thomas he saw Fair Annet wex pale, 
And marvelit what mote’*^ bee; 

But whan he saw her dear heart’s blude, 

A’ wood- wroth w'exed hee. 

He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp, 
That was sae sharp and meet. 

And drave it into the nut-browne bride, 
That fell deid at his feit. 

“Now stay for me, dear Annct,” he sed, 
“Now stay, my dear,” he cry’d; 

Then strake the dagger untill liis heart. 
And fell deid by her side. 

Lord Thomas was buried without kirkwa, 
Fair Annet within the quicrc, 

And o the tane thair grew' a birk. 

The other a bonny brierc. 

**Womb. Dagger. Might. Mad with anger. 
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And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 

As they wad fainc be ncare; 

And by this ye may ken right weil 
They were twa luvers deare. 

9 Love Gregor 

*^0 WHA will shoe my fu fair foot? 

And wha will glove my hand? 

And wha will lace my middle )imp,* 

Wi the new made London bandi^ 

“And wha will kaim^ m> yellow hair, 

Wi the new made siKor kairn^ 

And wha will lather my young son, 

Till Love (rrogor come hame^'' 

“Your father will shoe your fu tair foot, 

Your mother will glove ytmr hand; 

Your sister will lace your middle jimp 
Wi the new made London band. 

“Your brother will kaim your yellow hair, 

Wi the new made silver kaim; 

And the king of heaven will father your bairn, 
Till Love (jregor come haun.” 

“But I will get a bonny boat, 

And I will sail the sea. 

For I maun gang^ to Love (jngor, 

Since he canno come hamo to me.” 

O she has gotten a bonny boat, 

And sailld the sa’t sea tame;^ 

She langd to see her am true-love, 

Since he could no come hamo. 

“O row your boat, my mariners, 

And bring me to the land, 

For yonder I see my love's castle, 

Closs by the sa't sea strand,” 

* Slim. * Comb. ^ Must go. * Foam. 
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She has taen her young son in her arms. 
And to the door she ’s gone. 

And lang she’s knocked and sair she ca’d. 
But answer got she none. 

open the door. Love C^regor,” she says, 
“O open, and let me in; 

For the win blaws tliro my yellow hair. 

And the rain draps ocr my chin.” 

“Aw^a, awa, ye ill woman, 

You'r nae come here for good; 

YouV but some w'ltch, or wile warlock,® 

Or mer-maid ot the flood.” 

am neither a witch nor a wile warlock. 
Nor mer-maid of the sea, 

I am Fair Annie of Rough Royal; 

O open the door to me.” 

”Gin ye be Annie of Rough Royal — 

And I trust ye are not she — 

Now tell me some of the love-tokens 
That past between you and me.” 

”0 dinna you mind now, Love Gregor, 
When we sat at the wine. 

How we changed the rings frac our fingers? 
And r can show thee thine. 

“O yours was good, and good enneugh. 

But ay the best was mine; 

For yours was o the good red goud. 

But mine o the dimonds fine. 

“But open the door now. Love Gregor, 

O open the door I pray, 

For your young son that is in my arms 
Will be dead ere it be day.” 

5 Wizard. 
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“Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 

For here ye shanno win® in; 

Gae drown ye in the raging sea. 

Or hang on the gallows-pin.*^ 

When the cock had crawn, and day did dawn. 
And the sun began to f>ecp. 

Then it raise him Love Gregor, 

And sair, sair did he weep. 

‘‘O I dreamd a dream, my mother dear. 

The thoughts o it gars’ me greet,® 

That Fair Annie of Rough Royal 
Lay cauld dead at my feet.” 

'Gin it be for Annie of Rough Royal 
That ye make a’ this din. 

She stood a* last night at this door. 

But 1 trow she wan^ no in.” 

"O W'ae betide yc, ill woman. 

An ill dead^*^ may yc die! 

That ye woudno open the door to her. 

Nor yet woud waken me.” 

O he has gone dow n to yon shore- side. 

As fast as he could fare; 

He saw Fair Annie in her boat, 

But the wind it tossed her sair. 

And “Hey, Annie!” and ”How, Annie! 

O Annie, winna yc bide?” 

But ay the mair that he cried Annie, 

The braider grew the tide. 

And “Hey, Annie!” and “How, Annie! 

Dear Annie, speak to me!” 

But ay the louder he cried Annie, 

The louder roard the sea. 

® Shall not get. ^ Makes. ®Weep, ^Got, Death. 
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The wind blew loud, the sea grew rough. 
And dashd the boat on shore; 

Fair Annie floats on the raging sea. 

But her young son raise no more. 

Love Gregor tare his yellow hair. 

And made a heavy moan; 

Fair Annie’s corpse lay at his feet, 

But his bonny young son was gone. 

O cherry, cherry was her cheek, 

And gowden was her hair, 

But clay cold were her rosy lips, 

Nae spark oL life was there. 

And first he’s kissd her cherry cheek, 

And neist he’s kissed her chin; 

And saftly pressed her rosey lips. 

But there was nae breath within. 

wae betide niy criul mother, 

And an ill dead ni.iy she die! 

For she turnd my tiue love Irne my door, 
When she came sao far to me.” 

Bonny Barjiara Allan 

It was in and about the Martinmas time. 
When the green leaves were a falling, 

That Sir John Cir.Tme, in the West Country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down through the town. 
To the place where she was dwelling: 

“O haste and come to my master dear. 

Gin ye be Barbara Allan.” 

O hooly,* hooly rose she up. 

To the place where he was lying, 

And when she drew the curtain by, 

“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 

* Softly. 
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“O it*s Fm sick, and very, very sick, 

And *tis a* for Barbara Allan:’* 

“O the better for me ye*s never be, 

Tho your heart’s blood were a spilling. 

“O dinna ye mind, young man,” said she, 
“When ye was in the tavern a drinking, 

That ye made the healths gae round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan?” 

He turned his face unto the wall. 

And death was with him dealing: 

“Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 

And be kind to Barbara Allan.” 

And slowly, slowdy raise she up. 

And sknvly, slowly left him. 

And sighing said, she coud not stay, 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She had not gane a mile but twa, 

When she heard the dead-bell ringing, 

And every jow that the dead-bell gied, 

It cry’d, Woe to Barbara Allan! 

“O mother, mother, make my bed! 

O make it saft and narrowd 

Since my love died for me to-day, 
ril die for him to-morrow'.” 

II The Gay Goss-Hawk 

“O w'ELL 's me o my gay goss-hawk, 

That he can speak and flee; 

He’ll carry a letter to my love, 

Bring back another to me.” 

“O how can I your true-love ken,^ 

Gr how can I her know^? 

Whan frac her mouth I never heard couth,* 
Nor wn my eyes her saw.” 

* Know. * Sound. 
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**0 well sal ye my true-love ken. 

As soon as you her sec; 

For, of a’ the flowrs in fair Englan, 
The fairest flowr is she. 

*‘At even at my love’s bowr-door 
There grows a bowing birk,® 

An sit ye down and sing thereon. 

As she gangs to the kirk. 

**An four-and-tw'cnty ladies fair 
Will wash and go to kirk. 

But well shall ye my true-love ken. 
For she wears goud on her skirt. 

‘‘An four and twenty gay ladies 
Will to the mass repair, 

But well sal ye my true-love ken. 

For she w^ears goud on her hair.** 

O even at that lady’s bowr-door 
There grows a bowin birk. 

An he set down and sang thereon. 
As she ged to the kirk. 

“O ect and drink, my marys^ a*. 
The wine flows you among. 

Till I gang to my shot-window. 

An hear yon bonny bird’s song. 

“Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird. 
The song ye sang the sireen,^ 

For I ken by your sweet singin 
You’re frae my true-love sen/’® 

O first he sang a merry song. 

An then he sang a grave. 

An then he peckd his feathers gray. 
To her the letter gave. 

® Birth- '* Maids. ® Last night. ® Sent. 
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Ha, there’s a letter frac your love. 

Ho says he sent you three; 

He caniio wait your love langer. 

But for your sake he’ll die. 

*‘He bids you write a letter to him; 

He says he’s sent you five; 

He canno wait your love langer, 

Tho you’re the fairest woman alive.’* 

“Ye bid him bake his bridal-bread, 

Aik! brew his britlal-ale, 

An I’ll meet him in iair Scotian 
I^ang, lang or it be stale/’ 

She’s doi^n^ her to her father dear, 

Fa’n low d<j\vn on her knee: 

“A boon, a boon, my lather dear, 

I pray you, grant it me.” 

“Ask on, ask on, my daughter. 

An grante<l it sal be; 

Except a<' scpiire in fair Scotian, 

An him sail never see.” 

“Thv' only boon, my father dear, 

That 1 do crave of thee. 

Is, gin*' I die m southin'* lands. 

In Scotian to bury me. 

“An the lirstin*'^ kirk that >e come till. 
Ye gar the bells be rung. 

An the nexlm kirk that yc come till. 
Ye gar the mess be sung. 

“An the thirdin kirk that ye come till, 
You deal gold for my sake. 

An the fourthin kirk that ye come till. 
You tarry there till night.” 

^ Gone. * If. ® Southern. 


First. 
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She is doen her to her bigly bowr,“ 

As fast as she coud fare. 

An she has tane a sleepy draught. 

That she had mixed \vi care. 

She’s laid her down upon her bed. 

An soon she’s fa’n asleep, 

And soon oer every tender limb 
Cauld death began to creep. 

Whan night was flown, an day was come, 
Nae ane that did her see 

But thought she was as surely dead 
As ony lady coud be. 

Her father an her brothers dear 
Gard^^ make to her a bier; 

The tac*^ half was o guid red gold. 

The tither‘^ o silver clear. 

Her mither an her sisters fair 
Card work for her a sark; 

The tae half was o cambrick fine. 

The tither o needle wark. 

The firstin kirk that they came till, 

They gard the bells be rung, 

An the nextin kirk that they came till. 

They gard the mess be sung. 

The thirdin kirk that they came till. 

They dealt gold for her sake. 

An the fourthin kirk that they came till, 
there they met her make! 

*‘Lay dowm, lay down the bigly bier. 

I-at me the dead look on;” 

Wi cheery cheeks and ruby lips 
She lay an smil’d on him. 

Handsome chamber. Caused. One, Other. 
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“O ae sheavc^^ o your bread, true-love, 

An ae glass o your wine, 

For 1 hae fasted for your sake 
These fully days is nine. 

“Gang hamc, gang hame, my seven bold brothers, 
(iaiig hame and sound your horn; 

An ye may boast in soiiihin Ians 
Your sister’s playd you scorn.” 

The Three Ravens 

There were tlirtc i aliens sat on a tree, 

IXnvne a downe, hay down, hay downc 
There were three raiiens sat on a tree, 

With a downe 

h’ 1. rc were three rauens sat on a tree, 

They were as blacke as they might be. 

With a downe derric, derrie, derrie, downe, downe. 

The one of them said to his male, 

“Where shall we our breakefast take?” 

“Downe in yondt r grecne held. 

There lies a knight slam \nder his shield. 

“His hounds they lie downe at his feete. 

So well they can their master keepe. 

“His haukes they Hie so eagerly, 

There’s no fowle dare him come nic.” ^ 

Downe there comes a fallow' doc, 

As great with yong as she might goc. 

She lift vp his bloudy hed. 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 

She got him vp vpon her backe, 

And carried him to earthen lake.* 

Slice. * * Pit. 
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She buried him before tlie prime. 

She was dead herselfe ere euen-song time, 

God send eucry gentleman, 

Such haukes, such hounds, and such a Icman.’ 

The Twa Corbies^ 

As I was walking all alane, 

I heard two corbies making a mane; 

The tane unto the t’ other say, 

“Where sail we gang and dine to-day?** 

“In bchinl yon auld fail* dyke, 

I wot^ there lies a new slain knight; 

And naehody kens'* that he lies there. 

But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 

“His hound is to the hunting gane. 

His hawk to fetch the wild-towl liame, 

His lady’s ta’en another mate, 

So we may mak our dinner sweet. 

“Ye’ll sit on his wdiite hausc-bane,® 

And I’U pike out his bonny blue ecn; 

Wi ae lock o his gowtlen hair 

We’ll theek** our nest when it grows bare. 

“Mony a one for him makes mane," 

But nane sail ken where he is gane; 

Ocr his white banes when they are bare, 

The wind sail blaw for cvermair.” 

Sir Patrick Spence 

The king sits in IXimfcrling tonne. 

Drinking the blude-reid wine: 

“O whar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine?” 

^Sweetheart. ^ Crows, ^Tnrf. Knows. ® Neck-bone, 

•Thatch. *Moan. 
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Up and spak an eldern* knicht. 

Sat at the kings richt kne: 

“Sir Patrick Spwince is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.** 

The king has written a braid letter. 

And signd it wi his hand. 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he; 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his cc. 

“O wha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me. 

To send me out this time o* the yeir, 

To sail upon the se! 

“Mak haste, mak haste, my mirry men all. 
Our guul schip sails the nioine:” 

“O say na sae, my master delr. 

For I foir a deadlic stormc. 

“Late late yestreen 1 saw the new moone, 
Wi the auld moone in her arme. 

And I teir, 1 teir, my deir master. 

That we will cum to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laiih 
To weet their cork-hcild schoonc; 

Bot lang owrc a’ the l>lay wer play’d, 

Tliair hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 

Wi thair fans into their hand. 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick SpcUvC 
Cum sailing to the land. 


* Old. 
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0 lang, may the ladies stands 
Wi thair gold kerns in their hair, 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 

Haf owre,* half owre to Aberdour, 

It’s fiftie fadom deip. 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 

Thomas Rymer and the Queen of Eei land 

True Thomas lay oer yond grassy bank. 
And he beheld a ladie gay, 

A ladie that was brisk and bold. 

Come riding oer the fernie brae.* 

Her skirt was of the grass-green silk. 

Her mantel of the velvet fine, 

At ilka tett* of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 

True Thomas he took off his hat. 

And bowed him low down till his knee: 

‘‘All hail, thou mighty Queen ot Heaven! 
For your peer on earth I never did see.” 

“O no, O no. True T'homas,” she says, 
“That name docs not belong to me; 

1 am but the queen of fair El Hand, 

And I’m come here for to visit thee. 

“But ye maun go wi me now, Thomas, 
True Thomas, ye maun go wi me. 

For ye maun® serve me seven years. 

Thro weel or wae as may chance to be.” 

She turned about her milk-w^hite steed. 
And took True Thomas up behind, 

And aye wheneer her bridle rang, 

The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

*Ovcr. * Brow (of a hill). * Lock. *Must. 
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Foi forty days and forty nights 

He wade thro red bludc to the knee. 

And he saw neither sun nor moon. 

But heard the roaring of the sea. 

O they rade on, and further on. 

Until they came to a garden green: 

“Light down, light down, ye ladie free, 
Some ot that fruit let me pull to thee.’* 

“O no, O no, True Thomas,” she says, 

hat fruit maun not be touched by thee. 

For a* the plagues that art m hell 
Light on the fruit of this countne. 

* Rut I lia\c a loaf here in mv lap, 

Likewise a bottle of claret wine. 

And now tre wc go farther on, 

We 11 rest a while, and yc may dine.” 

When he had eaten and drunk h s fill, 

‘ Lay down your head upon my knee,” 

The ladv sayd, “ere we elimb yon hill, 

And I will show you fairlies^ three. 

“O see not ye yon narrow road. 

So thick beset wi thorns and briers'* 

That IS the path of righteousness, 

Iho alter it but few enquires. 

“And see not ye that braid briid road. 

That lies across yon hllic IcNcn’'? 

That IS the path of vsickedness, 

Tho some call it the road to Iicaven. 

“And sec not yc that bonnie road, 

Which winds alxiut the fcrnio brae^ 

That IS the road to fair Flflan * 

Whc[rel you and 1 this night maun gae. 

* Wonders ® Meadow 
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“But Thomas, ye maun hold your tongue, 
Whatever you may hear or see, 

For gin ae word you should chance to sjx^ak. 

You will neer get back to your ain countrie.’* 

He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 

And a pair of shoes of velvet green, 

And till seven years were past and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 

Sweet William’s Ghost 

Whan bells war rung, an mass was sung, 

A wat a' man to bed were gone, 

Clark Sanders came to Margrot’s window. 

With mony a sad sigh and groan. 

“Are ye sleeping, Margrcl,” he says, 

“Or are ye waking, presentlie? 

Give me my faith and trouthe again, 

A wat,* trew-love, I gied^ to thee/’ 

“Your faith and trouth ye’s’ never get, 

Nor our trew love shall never twain,^ 

Till ye come with me in my bower, 

And kiss me both cheek and chin/’ 

“My mouth it is full cold, Margrct, 

It has the smell now of the ground; 

And if I kiss thy comely mouth, 

Thy life-days will not l>c long. 

“Cocks are crowing a merry mid-larf,*^ 

I wat the wild fule® boded day; 

Gie me my faith and irouthe again, 

And let me fare me on my way/’ 

“Thy faith and trouth thou shall na get. 

Nor our trew love shall never twin,* 

Till ye tell me what comes of women 
A wat* that dy’s in strong travelling/* 

^ I know. * Gave. ^Yc shall- ^Part. ^Unintelligible. •Fowl. 
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“O cocks are crowing a merry middJarf, 

A wat the Wilde foule boded day; 

The salms of Heaven will be sung. 

And ere now Tie be misst away.’* 

Up she has tain a bright long wand, 

And she has straked’ her iiouth thereon; 

She has given (it) him out at the shot wmdo\^,® 

Wi many a sad sigh and hcavv groan. 

‘*1 ihv.nk you, Margrct, 1 thank you, NLirgrct, 

And I thank you hartilic; 

Gine'* ever the dead come for the quu k, 

Be sure, Margret, I’ll tome again tor thee.” 

It*s hose an shoon and gound’ ' alnne 
She clamc the wall and foUowcd him, 

Until she came to a green forest, 

On this she lost the sight of him. 

“Is there any room at your head, Sanders? 

Is there any room at your ftet^ 

Or any room at your twa sides ^ 

Whaio lam, tain woud I skep." 

“Their IS na room at my head, Margret, 

Their is na room at mv lect; 

Thtrc IS room at my twa sides. 

For ladys for to sleep. 

“Cold meal“ is my covering owrc, 

But an my winding sheet; 

My bed it is full low, I say, 

Dowm among the hongorey W'orms I sleep. 

* A window openinvj out on a hinge; or a bow-window. ®lt 

*®Stockin>;s ami shots and gown. Mould 


SWEET william’s GHOST 

“Their beds are made in the heavens high, 
Down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee, 
Well set about wi gilly-flowers, 

A wat sweet company for to see. 
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“Cold meal is my covering owre, 

But an my winding sheet; 

The dew it falls na sooner down 
Then ay it is full weet.’’ 

77 The Wife of Ushers Well 

There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them oer the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely anc, 

Whan word came to the carline^ wife 
T'hat her three sons were ganc. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely three, 

Whan word came to the carlin wife 
That her sons she’d never see. 

“I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fashes^ in the flood. 

Till* my three sons come hame to me. 

In earthly flesh and blood.” 

It fell about the Martin mass, 

When nights are lang and mirk.® 

The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o the birk.* 

It neither grew in syke*^ nor ditch, 

Nor yet in ony sheugh;® 

But at the gates o Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 

“Blow up the fire, my maidens, 

Bring water from the well; 

For a* my house shall feast this night. 
Since my three sons are well.” 

^ Old woman. *Storms(?). ^Dark. ^ Birch, * Trench. 


• Furrow. 
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And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide, 

And she’s taen her mantle her about. 
Sat down at the bed-side. 


Up then crew the red, red cock. 

And up and crew the gray; 

The eldest to the youngest said, 

“’Tis time we were away.’* 

The cock he hadna crawd but once, 

And clappd his wings at a’, 

When the youngest to the eldest said, 

“Brother, we must awa.” 

**The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 

The channcrin^ worm doth chide; 

Gin we be mist out o our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

*‘Lie still, lie still but a little wee while, 

Lie still but if wc may; 

Gin mv mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.’* 

*‘Faer ye weel, my mother dear! 

Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 
That kindles my mother’s fire!’* 

Hugh of Lincoln 

Four and twenty bonny boys 
Were playing at the ba,* 

And by it came him sweet Sir Hugh, 

And he playd oer them a*. 

He kicked the ba with his right foot, 

And calchd it wi his knee, 

^ Fretting. ^ Ball. 
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And throuch-and-thro the Jew's window 
He gard the bonny ba flee. 

He’s doen him to the Jew’s castell, 

And walkd it round about; 

And there he saw the Jew’s daughter. 

At the window looking out. 

“Throw down the ba, yc Jew’s daughter. 
Throw down the ba to me^” 

“Never a bit,” says the Jew’s daughter, 

“Till up to me come ^c.” 

“How will I come up^ How can I come up? 
How can I come to thee^ 

For as ye did to my auld lather, 

The same ye’ll do me.” 

She’s gane till her father’s garden, 

And pu'd an apple red and green; 

'Twas a to w>lc^ him sweet Sir Hugh, 

And to entice him in. 

She’s led him in through ae dark door, 

And sae has she thro nine; 

She’s laid him on a dressing-table, 

And stickit him like a swine. 

And first came out the thick, thick blood. 
And syne came out the thin, 

And syne came out the bonny heart’s blood; 
There was nae mair within. 

She’s rowd® him in a cake o lead. 

Bade him lie still and sleep; 

She’s thrown him m Our Lady’s draw-well, 
Was fifty fathom deep. 

Wheel bells were rung, and mass was sung. 
And a’ the bairns tame hame, 

* Entice ® Rolled. 
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When every lady gat hame her son. 
The Lady Maisry gat nane. 

She’s taen her mantle her about. 

Her coffer by the hand. 

And she’s gane our to seek her son, 

And wanderd oer the land. 

She’s doen her to the Jew’s castell. 
Where a’ were fast asleep: 

“Gin ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

I pray you to me speak." 

She’s doen^ her to the Jew’s garden, 
Thought he had been gathering fruit: 

ye be there, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

I pray \oti to me speak.” 

She heard Our Indy’s deep draw-well. 
Was hfry lathom deep: 

“Wharecr ye be, my sweet Sir Hugh, 

1 pray you to me speak.” 

hame, gac hame, my mither dear. 
Prepare my winding sheet. 

And at the back o merry Lincoln 
The morn I will \ou meet.” 

Now Lady Maisry is gane hame. 

Made him a winding sheet. 

And at the back o meiry Lincoln 
The dead corpse did her meet. 

And a’ the bells o merry Lincoln 
Without men’s hands were rung. 

And a’ the books o merry Lincoln 
Were read without man’s tongue. 

And neer was such a burial 
Sin Adam’s days begun. 

Mf. 


* Go 
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Young Bicham 

In London city was Bicham born, 

He longd strange countries for to see. 

But he was taen by a savage Moor, 

Who handld him right cruely. 

For thro his shoulder he put a bore,* 

An thro the bore has pittcn^ a tree,® 

An he’s gard^ him draw the carts o wine. 
Where horse and oxen had wont to be. 

He’s casten [him] in a dungeon deep, 
Where he coud neither hear nor see; 

He’s shut him up in a prison strong, 

And he’s handld him right cruely. 

O this Moor he had but ac daughter, 

I wot her name was Shusy Pye; 

She’s doen her to the prison-house, 

And she’s calld Young Bicham one word 

hae ye ony lands or rents, 

Or eftys in your ain country, 

Coud free you out of prison strong. 

An coud mantain a lady free?” 

‘*0 London city is my own. 

An other citys twa or three 

Coud loose me out o prison strong, 

An coud mantain a lady free. ” 

O she has bribed her father’s men 
Wi meikle goud and white money, 

She’s gotten the key o the prison doors. 

An she has set Young Bicham free. 

She’s gi’n him a loaf o good white bread. 
But an a flask o Spanish wine, 

*Hole. ^PuL ® Piece of wood. ‘*Made. 
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And she bad liim mind on^ the ladic’s love 
That sae kindly freed him out o pine.® 

“Go set your foot on good ship-board. 

An haste you back to your ain country. 

An before that seven years has an end, 
Come back again, love, and marry me.’* 

It was lang or seven years had an end 
She longd fu sair her love ro see; 

She’s set her foot on good ship-board. 

An turnd her back on her am country. 

She’s saild up, so has she doun. 

Till she came to the other side; 

bhe's landed at Young Hicham’s gates. 

An I hop this day she sal be his bride. 

“Is this Young Hicham’s gates says she, 
“Or IS that noble prince uithin^” 

“He*s up the stairs wi his Ixmny bride. 

An monny a lord and lady wi him.” 

“O has he tacn a bonny bride. 

An has he clean forgotten me!” 

An sighing said that gay lady, 

“I wish I were in my ain country!” 

But she’s pitten" her han in her pocket. 

An gin the ^xirtcr guineas three; 

Says, “Take ye that, ye proud porter. 

An bid the bridegroom speak to me.” 

O whan the porter came up the stair. 

He's fa'n® low down ufx>n his knee: 

“Won® up, won up, yc proud poitcr. 

An what makes a’ this courtesy?” 

“O I’ve been porter at your gates 
This mair nor seven years an three, 

* Recall. * SufTcrinff. ^ Put. * Fallen. • Get- 
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But there is a lady at them now 
The like of whom I never did sec. 

‘Tor on every finger she has a ring, 

An on the mid-finger she has three, 

An there's as meikle goud aboon her brow 
As woud buy an earldome o Ian to me.” 

Then up it started Young Bicham, 

An sware so loud by Our Lady, 

“It can be nane but Shusy Pyc, 

That has come oer the sea to me.” 

O quickly ran he down the stair, 

O fifteen steps he has made but three; 

He's tane^® his bonny love in his arms, 

An a wot*^ he kissed her tenderly. 

“O hac** you taen a bonny bride? 

An hae you quite forsaken me? 

An hae ye quite forgotten her 
That gae‘^ you life an liberty?” 

She’s lookit ocr her left shoulder 
To hide the tears stood in her ce; 

‘'Now fare thcc well, Young FJicham/’ she says, 
“I’ll strive to think nac mair on thee.” 

“Take back your dauglucr, madam,” he says, 
“An a double dowry I’ll gi her wi; 

For I maun*^ marry my first true love. 

That’s done and suffered so much for me.” 

He’s take his bonny love by the han, 

And led her to yon fountain stanc; 

He’s changd her name frac Shusy Pyc, 

An he’s cald her his Ixmny love, Lady Jane. 

Taken. “I know, ^Gavc. ^‘Must. 
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Get up and Bar the Door 

It fell about ihe Martinmas time, 

And a gay time it was then, 

When our good wife got puddings to make, 
And she’s boild them in the pan. 

The wind sac cauld blew south and north, 
And blew into the floor; 

Quoth our goodman to our good wife, 

“Gac* out and bar the door.” 

“My hand is in my hussy fskap,’ 

Goodman, as ye may see; 

An it shoud nae be barrd this hundred year, 
It’s no be band for me.” 

They made a paction tween them tvva, 

They made it linn and sure, 

Tliat the first w'ord whaeer shoud sjxiak, 
Shoud rise and bar the door. 

Then by there came two gentk men, 

At twelve o’ckK'k at mgln, 

And they could neither sec house nor hall. 
Nor coal nor candle-light. 

“Now tvhether is this a rich man’s house, 

Or whetlicr is it a poor?’* 

But necr a word wad ane o them spt^ak, 

For barring of the door. 

And first they ate the white puddings, 

And then they ate the black; 

Tho miickle thought the goodwife to hersel, 
Yet neer a word she spake. 

Then said the one unto tho other, 

“Here, man, tak ye my knife; 

Do yc tak all the auld man’s beard, 

And I’ll kiss the goodwife.” 

* Go. * Hoiisewifcr>», 
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“But there's nae water in the house. 

And what shall we do than?” 

“What ails thee at the pudding-broo,® 

That boils into the pan?” 

O up then started our goodman, 

An angry man was he: 

“Will ye kiss my wife before my een, 

And scad^ me wi pudding-bree?” 

Then up and started our good wife, 

Gied three skips on the floor: 

“Goodman, you’ve spoken the foremost word. 
Get up and bar the door.” 

21 The Battle of Otterburn 

It fell about the Lammus time. 

When the muir-mcn won* their hay, 

That the doughty Karl Douglas went 
Into England to catch a prey. 

He chose the Gordons and the Graemes, 
With the Lindsays light and gay; 

But the.Jardines wadna wi him ride. 

And they rued it to this day. 

And he has burnt the dales o Tine 
And part of Ai monshire. 

And three good towers on Roxburgh fells 
He left them all on lire. 

Then he marched up to Nctvcastle, 

And rode it round about: 

“O whae’s the lord of this castle. 

Or whac’s the lady o’t?” 

But up spake proud I.ord Piercy then, 

And O but he spake hie!^ 

•Water in which the puddings were boiled. Scald* 

^ Dry, make. * High. 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTERBURN 

“I am the lord of this castle. 

And my wife’s the lady gaye.” 

‘Tf you are lord of this castle, 

Sae weel it pleases me; 

For ere I cross the borden again 
T'hc ane of us shall die.” 

I^e took a lang speir in his hand. 

Was made of the metal free. 

And for to meet the Douglas then 
He rode most furiously. 

But O how pale his lady lookd, 

Frae off the castle \va. 

When down bclore the Scottish spear 
She saw brave Piercy £al 

How pale and wan his latly lookd, 
Frae cWf the castle hieght. 

When she bchchJ her Piorcy )icld 
To Doughty Douglas' might ^ 

‘T lad we twa been upon the green, 
And never an e\e to see, 

I should base had ye flesh and Kil: 
But your swoid shall gae wi mo.'’ 

“But gae^ you up to Ottciburn, 

And llieie wail da\cs thret . 

And if I come not ere three days' end 
A fause^ lord ca ye me.” 

‘'The Otterburn's a bonny burn, 

'Tis pleasant there to be. 

But there is naught at C^ltcrburn 
To feed my men and me. 

•‘The deer rins wild owr hill and dale, 
The birds lly wild trae tree to tree, 

3 Go. * False. 
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And there is neither bread nor kale® 

To fend® my men and me. 

“But I will stay at (Xterburn, 

Where you shall welcome be; 

And if \e come not at three days* end 
A coward Til ca thee/* 

“Then gae your ways to Otterburn, 

And there wait dayes three; 

And if I come not ere throe days* end 
A coward ye*s ca me.'* 

They lighted high on Otterburn, 

Upon the bent^ so brown, 

They lighted high on Otterburn, 

And threw their pallions'* down. 

And he that had a bonny boy 
Sent his horses to grass, 

And he that had not a bonny boy, 

His ain** servant he was. 

But up then spak a little page, 

Before the peep of the dawn; 

“O waken ye, waken yc, my good lord, 
For Picrcy’s hard at iiand!” 

“Ye lie, ye lie, ye loud liar, 

Sac loud 1 hear yc lie! 

The Picrcy hadna men yestreen*^^ 

To dight" rny men and me. 

“But I have seen a dreary dream; 
Beyond the isle o Sky; 

I saw a dead man won the fight, 

And I think that man was I.*’ 

He belted on his good broad-sword 
And to the field he ran, 


^ Broth, •Support. ^Grassy fieltl. * Pavilions. •Own. *®Lait night. 

Dress; attack. 
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Where he met wi the proud Piercy, 

And a’ his goodly train. 

When Piercy wi the Douglas met, 

I wat he was right keen; 

They swakked*^ their swords till sair they swat. 
And the blood ran them between. 

But Piercy wi his good broad-sword, 

Was made o the metal free. 

Has wounded Douglas on the brow 
Till backward he did 

Then he calld on his little page. 

And said. Run sjx^edily, 

Aiul bring my ain dear sister's son, 

Sir 1 lugh Montgomery. 

fW^ho, when he saw the Douglas bleed. 

Ills heart was wonilcr wae: 

“Now, hy my sword, that haughty lord 
Sh«ill rue before he gae.*’ 

‘‘My nephew bauld/^ the Douglas said, 

“What boots the death ol aiie*'" 

Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 

And I ken the day's thy ain.^^ 

“I dreamd I saw a battle tought 
Beyond the isle o Skv, 

When lo! a dead man wan the field. 

And 1 thought that man was 1. 

“My wound is deep, I fain wad sleep, 

Nae mair I’ll lighting see; 

Gac lay me in the bitMken’’ bush 
That grows on yonder lee.^^* 

“But tell na anc of my brave men 
That I lye bleeding wan. 

Smote. One. Own. Fern, 


Meadow. 
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But let the name of Douglas still 
Be shouted in the van. 

“And bury me here on this lee, 

Beneath the blooming briar. 

And never let a mortal ken 
A kindly Scot lyes here.” 

He liftit up that noble lord, 

Wi the saut tear in his ee, 

And hid him in the breaken bush, 

On yonder lily Ice. 

The moon was cl^ar, the day drew near, 

The spears in Aimers Hew, 

But mony gallant Englishman 
Ere day the Scotsman slew. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery he rode 
Thro all the held in sight. 

And loud the name of Douglas still 
He urgd wi a' his might. 

The Gordons good, in English blood 
They steeped their hose and shoon, 

The Lindsays Aew like fire about, 

Till a’ the fray was doon.j 

When stout Sir Hugh wi Piercy met, 

I wat he v/AS right fain; 

They swakked their swords till sair they swat, 
And the blood ran down like rain. 

“O yield thee, Piercy,” said Sir Hugh, 

“O yield, or ye shall die!” 

“Fain wad I yield,” proud Piercy said, 

“But ncer to loun^^ like thee.” 

*‘Thou shalt not yield to knave nor loun. 

Nor shalt thou yield to me; 

Fellow. 
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But yield thee to the breakcn bush 
That grows on yonder lee.” 

“I will not yield to bush or brier. 

Nor will I yield to thee; 

But I will yield to Lord Douglas, 

Or Sir Hugh Montgomery.” 

I When Piorcy knew it was Sir Hugh, 
lie fell low on his knee, 

But soon he raisd him up again, 

Wi mickle courtesy.] 

He left not an Englishman on the field 

That he hadna either killd or tacn 
pre his heart's blood was cauld. 

Chevy Chase 

God prosper long our noble king, 
our liffcs* and safiycs all! 

A wot'full hunting once there did 
in ('heuy Chase betall. 

To dr;ue the deerc w/th hound and home 
Erie Pearcy took the wav: 

The child may rue t/joi is vnbornc 
the hunting of dav! 

The stout l{rlc of Northumberland 
a vow to Cjod did make 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
thiee somwers ilays to take, 

The cheefest harts in Cheuy Cfhjase 
to kill and l>care awav: 

These ry< lings to Eric Dougla^ came 
in Scottland, where he lay. 

* Lives. 
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Who sent Erie Pearcy prersent word 
he would pr^ent his sport; 

The English eric, not fearing that, 
did to the woods resort, 

W/th fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of might. 

Who knew flull well in time of neede 
to ayme their shafts arright. 

The gallant greyhound[s| swiftly ran 
to chase the fallow dcere; 

On Monday they began to liunr, 
ere daylight did appeare. 

And long before high noone the had 
a hundred fat huckes slainc; 

Then hauing dined, the drouyers went 
to rouze the deare againc. 

The bowmen, mustered on the hills, 
well able to endure; 

Theire backsids all w/’th speciail care 
thax day vvx‘re guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 
the nimble <leere to take. 

That vv/th their cryes the hills and dales 
an cccho shrill did make. 

Lord Pearcy to the querry^ went 
to view the lender dec re; 

Qwoth he, “Erie Douglas [Vfjmiscd once 
this day to meete me heere; 

“But if I thought he wold not come, 
noe longer wold I stay."’ 

W/th that a braue younge gentlman 
thus to the crle did say: 


* Slaughtered game. 
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“Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come, 
hys men in armour bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scottish speres 
all marching in our sight. 

“All men of pleasant Tiuydalc, 
fast by the nuer Twi cde:’’ 

“O ccaze yowr sport ts^” Eric Pearry said, 
“and take yowr bowes w'^/th speode. 

“And now wvth me, my countrymen, 
yoMr courage forth advance’ 

For there was ncuei champion yett, 
in Scoilland nor in Ff ranee, 

eiur did on horsbackc cumc, 

[hut], and if iny hap it w^ere, 

I durst encounter man tor man, 
w/th him to break a spere/' 

Eric Douglas on his milkc-white steede, 
most like a baron bold. 

Rode forinost of his company, 
whose armor shone like gold. 

“Shew me," sayd hee, “whose men vou bee 
t/iut hunt SCO boldly heere, 

T/ju\ without iny consent doe chase 
and kill my tallow deerc.“ 

The first man f/iat did answer make 
was noble Peaicy hee. 

Who sayd, “Wee list not to declare 
nor shew' w'hoso men wee bee; 

“Yett wee wdll spend our deerost blood 
thy checlesi harts to slay.“ 

Then Douglas sw'ore a solempnc oathc, 
and thus in rage did sa\ : 
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“Ere thus I will outhraucd bee, 
one of vs tow shall tJyc; 

I know thee well, an erle thou art; 

Lord Pearcy, soc am I. 

“But trust me, Pearcye, pittyc it were, 
and great otlence, to kill 

Then any of these our giiiltlesse men, 
for they haue done none ill. 

“Let thou and I the battcll trye, 
and set our men aside:” 

“Accurst bee [he^]” Erie Pearcye sayd, 
“by whome it is denyed.” 

Then stept a gallant squire forth — 
Wilherington was his name — 

Who said, “I wold m^t haue it told 
To Henery our king, for shame, 

*'ThaX ere my caplaine fought on footo, 
and I stand looking on. 

You bee two Erles,” qwolli Wilherington, 
“and I a squier alone; 

“rie doc the best that doe I may, 
while I haue power to stand; 

While I haue power to vveeld my sword, 
rit fight w/th hart and hand.” 

Our English archers bent their bowes; 
their harts were good and ircw; 

Att the first flight of arrovves sent, 
full foure score Scotls the slew. 

To driue the deere w/th hound an<l home, 
Douglas hadc^ on the be nt; 

Two captaines moiied w/ih mickle* might, 
their spores to shiuers went. 

^ Abode*. ■•Great. 
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They closed full fast on eu<?rye side 
noe slackness there was found. 

Hut many a gallant gentleman 
lay gasping on the ground. 

O Christ' it was great greeue^ to see 
how echo man chose his spere. 

And how the blood out of their brests 
did gush like water clcare. 

At last these two stout cries did meet, 
like capiaincs of great might, 

L.ikc lyons woode^ they layd on lode; 
the made a criiell fight. 

The fought vntil they both dul sweat, 
w/th swords of tempered ste'cle. 

Till blood downe then cheekes like raine 
the trickling <lowne did tetle. 

“O yccld thee, Pearc>e*” Douglas sayd, 
“And in faith I will tfiec bnnge 
Where thou shall high advanced bee 
by lames our Scottish k/n^. 

“Thy ransome I will freely giue, 
and this rc[X3rt of thee. 

Thou art the imist eouragious \^nighl 
filial c\er I did see,]’" 

“Noe, Douglas*'" tp/oth Frle Percy then, 
“thy proter I doe scorne; 

I will not yccldc to any Scott 
thaX. cticr yett was borne*" 

W/ih Mat there came an arrow kecne, 
out of an English bow. 

Which stroke Erie Douglas on the Brest 
a dcejxi and deaillye^ blow. 

* CJrief. ® Mjd. 
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Who nexxer sayd more words than these; 
^‘Fight on, my merry men all! 

For w^hy, my life is att |an] end, 
lor^^ Pearcy sees my fall.” 

Then leaning liffe, Erie Pearcy tooke 
the dead man by the hand; 

Who said, “Erie Dowglas, for thy life, 
Wold I had lost my land! 

“O Christ! my verry hart doth bleed 
for sorrow for ihy sake, 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 
mischance cold neut'r take.” 

A knight amongst the Scous there was 
wA/ch saw Erie Douglas dye. 

Who streight in hart did vow re\cnge 
vpon the Lord Pearcyc. 

Sit Hugh Mountgomcrye was he called, 
who, w/th a sfxire full bright, 

Well mounted on a gallant steed, 
ran feircly through the light. 

And past the English archers all, 
wnhout all dread or feare, 

And through Eric Percyes body then 
he thrust his hatfull spere. 

W/th such a vehement force and might 
his body he did gore. 

The staff ran through the other side 
a large cioth-yarcl and more. 

Thus did both those nobles dye, 
whose courage none cold staine; 

An English archer then p^-rceiued 
the noble erle was slainc. 
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He had [a] good bow in his hand, 
made of a trusty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
to the hard head haled hee- 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomcrye 
his shaft full right he sett; 

The grey-goose-winge that was there-on 
in his harts bloode was wott. 

This fight from bre.ike of day did last 
till setting of the sun. 

For when the rung the cuening-bell 
the battcle scarse was done. 

vV^jth stout Erie Percy there was slaine 
S/r lohn of Egerton, 

Sir Rob<^rt Harchfle and Sir William, 

Sir lames, that bold barren. 

And with Sfr George and Sir lames, 
both kfjig/its of good account. 

Good S;t Raphe Rebbye there was slaine, 
whose prowesse did surmount. 

For Withcrington needs must I w'ayle 
as one in dolctull dumpes. 

For when his leggs were smitten of, 
he fought %pon his stumpes. 

And w/ih Erie Oowglas there was slaine 
S;r Hugh Mountgomcrye, 

And S/r Charles Morrell, that from feelde 
one foote wold neu^^r Hoc; 

S/r Roger Heuer of HarclifTe tow, 
his sisters sonne was hee; 

Sir David Lambvvell, vv^ell esteemed, 
but saved he cold not bee. 
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And the \^ord Maxwell, in like case, 
w/'th Douglas he did dye; 

Of twenty hundred Scottish speeres, 
scarce fifty-fiue did flye. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 
went home but fifty-three; 

The rest in Cheuy Chase were slaine, 
vndcr the greenwoode tree. 

Next day did many widdovves come 
their husbands to bevvayle; 

They washt their wounds in brinish teares, 
but all wold not prcvayle. 

Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple blood, 
the bore w/th them away; 

They kist them dead a thousand times 
ere the were cladd in clay. 

The newes was brought to Eddenborrow, 
where Scottlands \^ing did rayne, 

That braue Erie Douglas soddarnlye 
was w/th an arrow slaine. 

‘^O heauy newes!’' lames can say; 

“Scotland may wittenesse bee 

I haue not any capti7///<f more 
of such account as hee." 

Like ty dings to K/wg Hcnery came, 
w/thin as short a space, 

That Pearcy of Northumberland 
was slaine in Cheuy Chase. 

“Now God be w/th him!” said our k//ig, 
“sith it w'ill noe better bee; 

I trust I haue within my realme 
fiue hundred as good as hee. 
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“Yett shall not Scotts nor Scottland say 
but I will vengeance take, 

And be revenged on them all 
for braue Eric Percyes sake.’* 

This vow the \aing did well p^rforme 
after on Humblc-downe; 

In one day fifty \inighx.s were slayne, 
w/th lords of great renowne. 

And of the rest, of small account, 
did many hundreds dye: 

Thus endeth the hunting in Cheuy Chase^ 
made by the Erie Pcarcyc. 

God sauc our \fitng, and blcsse this land 
w/ih plcntye, ioy, and peace, 

And grant heneforth that foule debate 
twixt noble men may ccaze! 

2^ JoHNiE Armstrong 

There dwelt a man in faire Westmorland, 
lonnc Armestrong men did him call, 

He had niihcr lands nor rents coming in, 

Yet he kept eight score men in his hall. 

He had horse and harness for them all, 

Goodly steeds were all milke-whitc; 

O the golden bands an about their necks, 

And their weapons, they were all alike. 

Newes then was brought unto the king 
That there was sicke a won^ as hee. 

That lived lyke a bold outdaw, 

And robbed all the north country. 

The king he writt an letter then, 

A letter which was large and long; 

He signed it with his owne hand, 

And he promised to doe him no wrong. 

^ Such a one. 
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When this letter came lonne iintilh 

His heart it was as blythe as birds on the tree: 

“Never was 1 sent for before any king, 

My father, my grandfather, nor none but mce. 

“And if wee goe the king before, 

I would we went most orderly; 

Every man of you shall have his scarlet cloak, 

Laced with silver laces three. 

“Every won of you shall have his vclvett coat, 

Laced with sillver lace so white; 

O the golden bands an about your necks, 

Black halts, white feathers, all alyke/’ 

By the morrow morninge at ten of the clock, 
Towards Edenburough gon was hcc, 

And with him all his eight score men; 

Good lord, it was a goodly sight for to see! 

When lonne came befower the king, 

He fell downe on his knee; 

“O pardon, my soverainc lcige,“ he said, 

“O pardon my eight score men and mce!” 

“Thou shall have no pardon, thou tray tor strong, 

For thy eight score men nor thee; 

For to-morrow morning by ten of the clock. 

Both thou and them shall hang on the gallow-trec.” 

But lonne look’d over his left shoulder. 

Good Lord, what a grevioiis look looked hee! 

Saying, “Asking grace of a graceles face — 

Why there is none for you nor me.” 

But lonne had a bright sword by his side. 

And it was made of the mettle so free, 

That had not the king stept his foot aside, 

He had smitten his head from his faire bodde. 
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Saying, “Fight on, my merry men all, 

And sec that none of you be taine; 

For rather then men shall say we were hange’d, 

Let them report how we were slaine.” 

Then, God wott, fairc Eddenburrough rose, 

And so besett poore lonne rounde. 

That fowerscore and tenn of lonnes best men 
Lay gasping all upon the ground. 

Then like a mad man lonne laide about, 

And like a mad man then fought hec. 

Untill a falce Scot came lonne behinde, 

And ninn him through the faire boddee. 

Saying, “Fight on, my merry men all, 

And see that none of you be taine; 

For 1 will stand by and bleed but awhile, 

And then will I conic and fight againe.'’ 

Newes then was brought to young lonne Armestrong, 
As he stood by his nurses knee, 

Who vowed if ere ho live’d for to be a man, 

O the treacherous Scots revengd hee*d be. 

Captain Car 

It befell at Marlynmas, 

When wether waxed cohle, 

Captaine Care said to his men. 

We must go take a hoi do, 

Syck, sike, and lo lowe sike. 

And sike and like to die; 

The sikest nighte that euor I abode, 

God lord haue mercy on mc!‘ 

“Haillc, master, and wether you will, 

And wether ye like it best’^; 

“To the castle of Crccrynbroghe, 

And there we will take our reste.” 

* The refrain here, as often, has no significance for the story. 
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*T knowe wher is a gay castle. 

Is builded of lyme and stone; 

Within their is a gay ladie, 

Her lord is riden and gone.” 

The ladie she lend* on her castle-walle. 
She loked vpp and downc; 

There was she ware of an host of mc/j. 
Come riding to the towne. 

*‘Se yow, my meri men all, 

And se yow what 1 see? 

Yonder I see a host of men, 

I muse who they bee.” 

She thought he had ben her wed lord. 

As he comd riding home; 

Then was it traitwr Captaine Care, 

The lord of Ester-townc. 

They wer no soncr at supper sett. 

Then after said the grace, 

Or Captaine Care and all his men 
Wer lighte aboute the place. 

*‘Gyue ou<fr thi howsse, thou lady gay. 

And I will make the a bande;* 

To-nighte thou shall ly w/’tAin my atmes, 
7^o-niorrowe thou shall ere my lande.” 

Then bespacke the eldest sonne. 

That was both whitt and redder 

“O mother dere, geuc oucr your howsse, 

Or ellcj we shalbe deade.” 

“I will not geuc oii^r my hous,” she saithe, 
“Not for feare of my lyfle; 

It shalbe talked throughout the land. 

The slaughter of a wyfle. 

* Leaned. * Agreement, 
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“Fetch me my pcstilett,^ 

And cliargc me my gonne. 

That I may short at yonder bloddy butcher. 
The lord of Easter-towne,” 

Sty fly vf>on her wall she stode. 

And lett the pcllett^.f flee; 

But then she myst the blody buchcr. 

And she slew other three. 

“[I will] not gcue oucr my hous,” she saithe,» 
“Ncthcir for lord nor low'nc; 

Nor yet for traitowr Captaine Care, 

The lord of Haster-towne. 

*T desire of Captaine Care, 

And all his bloddyc band. 

That he would sauc my eldest sonne. 

The care^ of all my lande.” 

*‘Lap him in a shote,*'* he sayth, 

“And let him dovvne to me. 

And I sliall take him in my armes. 

His waran® shall I be.“ 

The captayne sayd unto him sclfc: 

Wylh sped, before the rest. 

He cut his tonge out of his head. 

His hart out of his brest. 

He lapt them in a handkcrchcf, 

And knet it of knotty three. 

And cast them oucr the castclbwall, 

At that gay ladyc. 

“Fye vpon the, Captayne Care, 

And all thy bloddy band^ 

For thou hast slaync rny eldest sonne. 

The ayre^ of all my land.” 

* Pis told. •• Heir. ® Warrant. 
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Then bespake the yongest sonne. 

That sat on the nurses knee, 

Sayth, “Mother gay, geue ouer your house; 

It smoldereth me.*’ 

“I wold geue my gold,” she saith, 

“And so I wolde my fFee,’^ 

For a Waste of the westryn wind. 

To dryue the smoke from thee. 

“Fy vpo^ the, John Hamleton, 

That cuer I paid the hyre! 

For thou hast broken my casilc-wall. 

And kyndled in the fly re.” 

The lady gate* to her close pirder. 

The fire fell aboute her head; 

She toke vp her childre/i thro, 

Set, “Babi:^3% we are all dead.” 

Then bespake the hye steward, 

That is of hye degree; 

Saith, “Ladie gay, you arc in close. 

Wether ye fighte or flee.” 

Lord Hamletorz dremd in his dream. 

In Caruall where he laye. 

His halle were all of fyre. 

His ladie slayne or daye. 

“Busk® and bowne,^® my mery me;? all, 

Eve« and go ye with me; 

For I dremd that my haal was on fyre. 

My lady slayne or^^ day.” 

He buskt him and bownd hym. 

And like a worthi knighle; 

And when he saw his hall burni/ig, 

His harte was no dele lighte. 

^ Property. * Went- ® Prepare. Make ready. Ere. 
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He sett a truwpett till his mouth, 

He blew as it plesd his grace; 

Twenty score of Hawlentons 
Was light aboute the place. 

“Had I knowne as much yesternighte 
As I do to-daye, 

Captaine Care and all his mew 
Should not haue gone so quite. 

“Fyc viion the, Captaine Care, 

And all thy blody bandc*! 

Thou haste slayne rny lady gay, 

More wrerth the« all thy lande. 

“Tf thou had ought env ill will/’ he saith, 
“Ihou shoulde hauo taken my iyfle. 
And haue saved my children, ihre, 

All and my louesome wyffe.” 

25 The Bonny E\rl ov Murray 

Ye Highlands, and \o Lavvlands, 

Oh where have you been? 

They have slam the Karl ot Murray, 

And they layd him on the green. 

“Now vvac^ bo to ihie, Hunlly! 

And wherefore did you sae: 

I bade you bring him vvi you, 

But torbade )ou him to slay.“ 

He was a braw gallant. 

And he rid at the ring; 

And the bonny Karl of Murray, 

Oh he might have been a king! 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he playd at the ba; 

» Woe. 
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And the bonny Earl of Murray 
Was the flower amang them a*. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the glove; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh he was the Queen’s love! 

Oh lang will his lady 

Look oer the castle Down, 

Eer she see the Earl of Murray 
Come sounding thro the town! 

Ecr she, etc. 

Kin^mont Willie 

O HAVE ye na heard o the fause Sakclde ? 

O have ye na heard o the keen Lord Scroop? 
How they hae taen bauld Kininont Willie, 

On Hairibee to hang him up? 

Had Willie had but twenty men, 

But twenty men as stout as he, 

Fause Sakelde had never the Kinmont taen, 

Wi eight score in his companie. 

They band his legs beneath the steed, 

They tied his hands behind his back; 

They guarded him, livesome on each side. 

And they brought him ower the Liddel-rack. 

They led him thro the Liddcl-rack, 

And also thro the Carlisle sands; 

They brought him to Carlisle castell, 

To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 

“My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will dare this deed avow? 

Or answer by the border law? 

Or answer to the bauld Buccleuch?” 
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“Now baud thy tongue, thou rank reiver!^ 
There’s never a Scot shall set ye free; 

Before yc cross iny castle-yate,^ 

I trow yc shall take farewell o me.” 

“Fear na yc that, my lord,” quo Willie; 

“By the faith o my bodie. Lord Scroop,” he said, 

“I never yet lodged in a hostel rie 

But I paid my lawing^ before T gaed.” 

Now word is gane to the bauld Keeper, 

In Branksome I la where that he lay. 

That Lord Scrooj>e has taen the Kinmont Willie 
Between the hours of night and day. 

Ilf' has taen the table wi his hand. 

He garrd^ the red wine spring on hie; 

“Now Christ’s curse on my head,” he siiid, 

“But avenged of Lord Scroop I’ll be! 

“O is my basnet® a widow’s curch? 

Or rny lancc a wand oi the willow-trce^ 

Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand? 

That an English lord should lightly® me. 

“And have they taen him Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide. 

And forgotten that the bauld Bacleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side? 

“And have they een taen him Kinmont Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear. 

And forgotten that the bauld Baclcuch 
Can back a steed, or sliake a spear 

“O were there war between the lands, 

As well I wot that there is none, 

I would slight" Carlisle castcll high, 

Tho it were builded of marble-stone. 

* Robber. ® O.uc. ^ Bill. * M.nJc. 

*Helmoi. ® Treat scornfully. ^Demolish, 
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“I would set that castell in a low,® 

And sloken® it with English blood; 

There’s nevir a man in Cumberland 
Should ken where Carlisle castell stood. 

“But since nae war’s between the lands. 

And there is peace, and peace should be, 

1*11 neither harm English lad or lass. 

And yet the Kinmont freed shall be!” 

He has calld him forty marchmcn bauld, 

I trow they were of his ain name, 

Except Sir Gilbert Elliot, calld 

The Laird of Stobs, I mean the same. 

He has calld him forty marchmcn bauld, 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Huccleuch, 

With spur on heel, and splent on spauld,^® 
And gleuves of green, and feathers blue. 

There were five and five before them a’, 

Wi hunting-horns and bugles bright; 

And five and five came wi Buccleuch, 

Like Warden’s men, arrayed for fight. 

And five and five like a mason-gang. 

That carried the ladders lang and hie; 

And five and five like broken men; 

And so they reached the Woodhousclee. 

And as we crossed the Batcable Land, 

When to the English side we lield. 

The first o men that we met wi, 

Whae sould it be but fause Sakeldcl 

“Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen?” 

Quo fause Sakelde; “come tell to me!” 

“We go to hunt an English stag. 

Has trespassed on the Scots countrie.” 

* Flame. ® Slake. Armor-plates on shoulder. 
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“Where be ye gaun, ye marshal-men?” 

Quo fause Sakclde; “come tell to me truel” 

“We go to catch a rank reiver, 

Has broken faith wi the bauld Buccleuch.” 

“Where arc ye gaun, ye mason-lads, 

Wi a’ your ladders lang and hie?” 

“We gang to herry^^ a corbie's^'* nest. 

That vvons not far frae Woodhouselee.’* 

“Where be ye gaun, ye broken men?” 

Quo lausc Sakelde; “come tell to me!*^ 

Now Dickie of Dry hope led that band, 

And the never a word o lear^‘^ had he. 

“Why trespass yc on the English side 
Pow-footed^* outlaws, stand!” quo he; 

The ncer a word had Dickie to say, 

Sae he thrust the lance thro his fause bodie. 

Tlicn on we held for Carlisle toun, 

And at Staneshaw-bank the Kdcn we crossd; 

The water was great, and meiklc oi spait,^^ 

But the nevir a horse nor man w'e lost. 

And when we reached the Stanshaw-hank, 

The wind w'as rising loud and hie;*^ 

And there die laird garrd^' lease our steeds, 

For fear that they should stamp and nie.^^ 

And when w^e left the Staneshaw-bank, 

The wind began lull loud to blaw*; 

Bill \was wind and wcet, and lire and sleet 
When we came beneath the castel-w'a. 

We crept on knees, and held our breath, 

Till we placed the ladders against the wa; 

And sae ready was Buccletich himsell 
To mount the first before us a\ 

"Rob. "Crow’s. "Learning. "Rough-footed. In high flood. "High. 

" Caused. " Neigh. 
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He has taen the watchman by the throat. 

He flung him down upon the lead; 

*‘Had there not been peace between our lands. 
Upon the other side thou hadst gaed. 

“Now sound out, trumpets!” quo Ruccleuch; 
“Let’s waken Lord Scroopc right merriliel” 

Then loud the Warden’s trumpets blew 
“O vvhae dare meddle wi me?” 

Then speedilie to wark we gaed. 

And raised the slogan^® ane and a', 

And cut a hole thro a sheet ot lead. 

And so we wan to the castehha. 

They thought King James and a’ his men 
Had won the house wi bow and speir; 

It was but twenty Scots and ten 

That put a thousand in sic a stcar!^ 

Wi coulters and wi i’orehammers, 

We garrd the bars bang merrilie, 

Untill we came to the inner prison, 

Where Willic o Kinmont he did lie. 

And when w'c cam to the lower prison, 

Where Willie o Kinmont he did lie, 

“O sleep ye, wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 

Upon the morn that thou’s to die?” 

“O I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 

It's lang since sleeping was fleyd®^ frae me; 

Gie my service back to my wyfe and bairns. 
And a’ gude fellows that speer^* for me.” 

Then Red Rowan has hentc^® him up. 

The starkest men in Teviotdalc: 

“Abide, abide now. Red Rowan, 

Till of my Lord Scroope I lake farewell. 

War-cry. Stir. ** Scared. Ask. Taken. 
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^‘Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroopel 
My glide Lord Scroopc, farewell!” he cried; 

*‘I’ll pay you for my lodgmg-maill^* 

When first we meet on the border-side.” 

Then shoulder high, with shout and cry. 

We bore him down the ladder lang; 

At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont’s aims playd clang, 

mony a time/* quo Kinmont Willie, 
have ridden horse baith wild and wood; 

But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 
I ween my legs have ncer bestrode. 

*‘And mony a time,” quo Kinmont Willie, 
‘‘Tve ])ricked a horse out ourc the furs;“ 

But since the day I backed a steed 
1 nevir wore sic cumbrous spurs.” 

Wc scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 

And a thousand men, in horse and foot. 

Cam wi the keen Lord Scroo|>e along. 

Buccleuch has turned to Kdcn Water, 

Even where it Howd Irac bank to brim. 

And he has plunged in wi a’ his band. 

And safely swam them thro the stream. 

He turned him on the other side. 

And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he: 

“If ye like na my visit in merry England, 

In fair Scotland come visit me!” 

All sore astonished stood I^ord Scroope, 

He stood as still as rock of stane; 

He scarcely dared to trew his eyes 
When thro the water they had gane. 

Rent. Furrows. 
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“He is either himsell a devil frae hell. 
Or else his mother a witch maun be 
I wad na have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie/* 

Bonnie George Campbell 

Hie upon Hielands, 
and laigh upon Tay, 

Bonnie George Campbell 
rode out on a day. 

He saddled, he bridled, 
and gallant rode he, 

And hame cam his guid horse, 
but never cam he. 

Out cam his mother dear, 
greeting fu sair, 

And out cam his bonnic bryde, 
riving' her hair. 

“The meadow lies green, 
the corn is unshorn, 

But bonnic Cieorge Campbell 
will never return,’' 

Saddled and bridled 
and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, 

A sword at his knee. 

But toom^ cam his saddle, 
all bloody to see. 

Oh, hame cam his guid horse, 
but never cam he! 

^Tearing. ^ Empty. 
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The Dowy Houms O Yarrow 

Late at cen, drinkin the wine, 

Or early in a mornin, 

The set a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dawnin. 

“O stay at hamc, my noble lord! 

O stay at hamc, my marrow! 

My cruel brother will you betray, 

On the dowy^ houms^ o Yarrow.’* 

“O fare ye wcel, my lady gaye! 

0 fare ye wcel, my Sarah! 

For I maun gae, tho I neer return 
Frae the dowy banks o Yarrow.” 

She kissed his chock, she kaimd'^ his hair, 

As she had done l)clorc, O; 

She belted on his iu)l>le brand, 

An he’s awa to Yarrow. 

O he’s ganc up yon high, high hill — 

1 wat he gaed v\’i sorrow — 

And in a den spied nine a rind men, 

I the dowy houms o Yarrow. 

“O ir^ ye come to drink the w’ine, 

As ye hae <loon before. O? 

Or ir ye come to wield the brand, 

On the bonny banks o Yarrow?” 

‘T im no come to drink the wine, 

As I hae don before, O, 

But 1 im come to wield the brand, 

On the dowy houms o Yarrow.” 

Four he hurt, and five ht slew, 

On the dowy houms o Yarrow% 

* Sad. * Flat land by a river. ^ Combed. ^ Arc. 
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Till that stubborn knight came him behind. 
An ran his body thorrow. 

“Gae hame, gae hame, good-brother John, 

And tell your sister Sarah 

To come and lift her noble lord, 

Who’s slecpin sound on Yarrow/’ 

“Yestreen® I dreamed a dolcfu dream; 

I kend® there wad be sorrow; 

I dreamd I pu'd the heather green. 

On the dowy banks o Yarrow.” 

She gacd up yon high, high hill — 

I wat she gacd wi sorrow — 

An in a den spy’d nine dead men, 

On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 

She kissed his cheek, she kaimd his hair, 

As oft she did bi^fore, O; 

She drank the red blood frae him ran. 

On the dowy houms o Yarrow. 

“O baud your tongue, my douchtcr dear, 

For what needs a’ this sorrow? 

ril wed you on a better lord 
Than him you lost on Yarrow'.” 

“O haud your tongue, my father dear. 

An dinna grieve your Sarah; 

A better lord was never born 
Than him I lost on Yarrow. 

“Tak hame your ouscn,"^ tak hame your kye,* 
For they hac bred our sorrow; 

I wiss that they had a’ gane mad 
Whan they cam first to Yarrow.” 

*Last night. •Knew. ^Oxen. *Cows. 
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39 Mary Hamilton 

Word’s gane to the kitchen, 

And word’s gane to the ha, 

That Marie Hamilton has born a bairn 
To the hichest Stewart of a’. 

She’s tyed it in her apron 

And she’s thrown it in the sea; 

Says, ‘Sink ye, swim ye, bonny wee babe, 

You’ll ne’er get mair o me.’ 

Down then cam the auld Queen, 

Goud^ tassels tying her hair: 

*0 Marie, where’s the bonny wee babe 
That 1 heard grect^ sac sair?’^ 

‘There was never a babe intill* my room, 

As little designs to be; 

It was but a touch o my sair side, 

Came o’er my fair bodie,’ 

‘O Mane, put on your robes o black, 

Or else )our robes o brown, 

For yc maun gang^ wi me the night, 

To See fair Edmbro town/ 

‘I winna put on my rolies o black, 

Nor yet my robes o brown; 

But I’ll put on my robes o white, 

To shine through Edinbro town/ 

When she gacd up the Cannogatc, 

She laughd loud laughters three; 

But when she cam dow n the Caniiogate 
The tear blinded her ee. 

When she gacd up the Parliament stair, 

The heel cam afl her shcc;® 

'Gold. ®Wcep. 'Sore. * Into, in. 'Must go. ®Shoe, 
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And lang or she cam down again 
She was condemnd to dec. 

When she came down the Cannogate, 
The Cannogate sae free, 

Many a ladic lookd o’er her window, 
Weeping for this ladie. 

‘Make never meen^ for me/ she says, 
‘Make never meen for me: 

Seek never grace frae a graceless face, 

For that ye’ll never sec. 

‘Bring me a bottle of wine/ she says, 

‘The best that eer ye hac/ * 

That I may drink to iny weil-wishers, 
And they may drink to me. 

‘And here's to the jolly sailor lad 
That sails upon the faem; 

And let not my father nor mother get wit 
But that T shall come again. 

‘And here’s to the jolly sailor lad 
Tha^ sails upon the sea; 

But let not my father nor mother get wit® 

O the death that I maun dee. 

‘O little did my mother think. 

The day she cradled me, 

What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee. 

‘O little did my father think. 

The day he held up me. 

What lands I was to travel through, 
What death I was to dee. 

‘Last nicht I washd the Queen’s feet. 

And gently laid her down; 

"^Moan. * Ever you have. ® Knowledge. 
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And a* the thanks I’ve gotten the nicht 
To be hangd in Edinbro town! 

*Last nicht there was four Maries, 

The nicht there’ll be but three; 

There was Marie Seton, and Marie Beton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me.’ 

Tiie Baron of Brackley 

Inverey cam doun Deesidc, whistlin and playin, 

He was at brave Braikley’s yett^ ere it was da win 

He rappit fu loudly an wi a great roar, 

Cried, ‘Cum doun, cum doun, Braiklcy, and open the door. 

‘Are ye slccpin, Baronne, or are ye wakin? 

Thcr’s sharpe swords at your yett, will gar^ your blood spin. 

‘Open the yett, Braiklcy, and lat us within, 

I’lll wo on the green turf gar your bluid rm.’ 

Up spak his ladic, at his bak where she lay, 

‘(ict up, gel up, Braikley, an be not afraid; 

Thc’r but young hir’d vvidilus^ wi belted plaids.’ 

‘Cum kiss me, mi Peggy, Pie nae Linger stay, 

For I will go out and meet Inserey. 

‘But baud your tongue, Peggy, and mak nae sic din, 

For yon same hir’d widifus will prove themselves men.’ 

She called on her mark's, ^ they cam to her hand; 

Cries, ‘Bring me your rocks,® lassies, we will them command. 

‘Get up, get up, Braikley, and turn bak your ky,’ 

Or me an mi women will them defy. 

‘Cum forth then, mi maidens, and ^how them some play; 
We’ll ficht them, and shortly the cowards will fly. 

Gate. ^ Dawning. ^ Make. * Gallows-birds. ^ Maidens. ® Distads. ^ Cattle. 
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‘Gin I had a husband, whereas I hae nane. 

He woud nae ly i his bed and see his ky taen * 

‘Ther’s four-and>twenty milk-whit calves, twal o them ky,® 
In the woods o Glentanner, it’s ther thei a’ ly. 

‘Thcr’s goat i the Etnach, and sheep o the brae. 

An a’ will be plundered by young Invcrcy.’ 

‘Now baud your tongue, Peggy, and gie me a gun, 

Ye’ll see me gac furth, but I’ll never cum in. 

‘Call mi brother William, mi unkl also. 

Mi cousin James Gordon; we’ll mount and we’ll go.’ 

When Braikley was ready and stood i the doss. 

He was the bravest baronne that ecr mounted horse. 

Whan all wer assembled o the castell green. 

No man like brave Braikley was ther to be seen. 


‘Turn bak, brother William, ye are a bridegroom; 

‘Wi bonnie Jean Gordon, the maid o the mill; 

O sichin and sdbbin she’ll soon get her fill.’ 

‘I’m no cow^ard, brother, ’tis kend I’m a man; 

‘I’ll ficht, my dear brother, wi heart and gudewill, 

‘I’ll ftcht i your quarral as lang’s T can stand. 

And so will young Harry that lives at the mill. 

‘But turn, mi dear brother, and nae langer stay: 
What’ll cum o your ladie, gin Braikley thei slay? 

‘What’ll cum o your ladie and Iwnnie young son? 
O what’ll cum o them when Braikley is gone?’ 

‘I never wall turn: do you think I will fly? 

But here 1 will ficht, and here I will die.’ 

* Taken. ® Cows. 
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‘Slrik clogs/ crys Invcrey, ‘and ficht till ycVe slayn, 
For we are four hundred, ye arc but four men. 

‘Strik, strik, ye proud boaster, your honour is gone, 
Your lands we will plunder, your castell we’ll burn/ 

At the head o the Etnach the battel began. 

At Little Auchoilzie thei killd the first man. 

First thei killd aiie, and soon they killd twa, 

Thei killd gallant Braikley, the flour o them a’, 

Thei killd William Crordon, and James o the Knox, 
And brave Alexander, the Hour o Cfloninuick. 

What sichin and moaning was hcartl i the glen, 

For the Baronne o Braikley, who basely was slayn! 

‘Cam ye bi the castell, and was )c in there r 
Saw ye pretty Peggy tearing her hair?* 

‘Yes, I cam by Braikley, and 1 gaed in there, 

And there saw his ladic braiding her hair. 

‘She was ranlin,and dancin, and singin for joy. 
And vowm that nicht she woud fees! InN'erey 

‘She cat wi him, drank wi him, wolcoind him in, 
Was kind to tlu* man that had slain her baronne.' 

Up spake the son on the nourice’s knee, 

‘(fin I live to be a man, revenged Til be.’ 

Ther’s doob^ i the kitebin, and mirth i the ha, 
llie Baronne o Braikley is dead and awa. 

Bfavick and Grahame 

Old (irahame he is to C^arlislc gone. 

Where Sir Robert Bewick there mot he; 

In arms to the wine they are .^one, 

And drank till they were both merry. 

Grief. 
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Old Grahaine he took up the cup. 

And said, ‘Brother Bewick, here’s to thee, 

And here’s to our two sons at home. 

For they live best in our country.* 

‘Nay, were thy son as good as mine, 

And of some hooks he could but read, 

With sword and buckler by his side. 

To see how he could save his head, 

‘They might have been calld two bold brethren 
Where ever they did go or ride; 

They might have been calld two bold brethren, 
They might have crackd^ the Border-side. 

‘Thy son is bad, and is but a lad. 

And bully“ to my son cannot be; 

For my son Bewick can both write and read. 
And sure I am that cannot he.’ 

‘I put him to school, but he would not learn, 

I bought him books, but he would not read; 

But my blessing he’s never have 

Till I see how^ his hand can save his head.’ 

Old Grahame called for an accraint, 

And he askd what was for to pay; 

There he paid a crown, so it w'ent round. 

Which w^as all for good wine and hay. 

Old Grahame is into the stable gone. 

Where stood thirty good steeds and three; 

He’s taken his own steed by the head. 

And home rode he right wantonly. 

When he came home, there did he espy 
A loving sight to spy or sec. 

There did he espy his own three sons, 

Young Christy Grahame, the foremost was he. 

* Defied. ^ Mate, chum, sworn brother. 
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There did he espy his own three sons. 

Young Christy Grahame, the foremost was he: 

‘Where have you been all day, father, 

That no counsel you would take hy me?’ 

‘Nay, I have been in Carlisle town. 

Where Sir Robert Bewuck there met me; 

He said thou was bad, and calld thee a lad. 

And a baffled man by thou I be. 

‘He said thou was bad, and calld thee a lad, 

And bully to his son cannot be; 

For his son Bewuk ran both write and read. 

And sure I arn that cannot thee. 

‘F put thee to school, but thou would nor learn, 

I bought thee books, but thou would not read; 

But my blessing ihou’s ne\or base 

Till I see with Bewick thou can save thy head.’ 

‘O, pray forbear, my father dear; 

That ever such a thing should be! 

Shall I venture my body in Held to fight 
With a man that's faith and troth to me?’ 

‘What’s that thou sayst, thou limmcr loon^^ 

Or how dare thou stand to speak to me? 

If thou do not end this quarrel soon. 

Here is my glove thou shall light me.’ 

Christy stoopkl low unto the ground. 

Unto the ground, as >ou'll understand: 

‘O father, put on your glove again. 

The wind hath blown it liom your hand.’ 

‘What’s that thou sayst, thou limmei looii^ 

Or how dare thou stand to sjx?ak to me? 

If thou do not end this quarre’ soon. 

Here is my hand ihou shall light me.’ 

^ R.wcally fdlow. 
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Christy Grahame is to his chamber gone. 

And for to study, as well might be. 
Whether to fight with his father dear. 

Or with his bully Bewick he. 

‘If it be my fortune my bully to kill. 

As you shall boldly understand. 

In every town that I ride through, 

They’ll say. There rides a brothcrless man! 

‘Nay, for to kill my bully dear, 

I think it w'ill be a deadly sin; 

And for to kill my father dear, 

The blessing of heaven I ne’er shall win. 

‘O give me my blessing, father,' he said, 
‘And pray well for me for to thrive; 

If it be my fortune my bully to kill, 

I swear I’ll neer come home alive.’ 

He put on his back a good plate-jack. 

And on his head a cap of steel. 

With sword and buckler by his side; 

0 gin^ he did not become thorn weel! 

‘O fare thee well, my father dear! 

And fare thee well, thou Carlisle town! 

If it be my fortune my bully to kill, 

1 swear I’ll neer eat bread again.’ 

Now wc’ll leave talking of Christy Grahame, 
And talk of him again belive;'"‘ 

But we will talk of bonny Bewick, 

Where he was leaching his scholars five. 

Now when he had learnd them well to fence. 
To handle their swords without any doubt. 
He’s taken his own sword under his arm, 
And walkd his father’s close about. 


^If. fiSoon. 
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He lookd between him and the sun, 

To see what farleys® he could see; 

There he spy’d a man with armour on. 

As he came riding over the Ice. 

‘I wonder much what man yon be 
That so boldly tins way does come; 

I think it is my Highest friend, 

I think it is my bully (jrahame. 

*C) w'clromc, C) welcome, bully Grahame! 

O man, thou art my dear, wclconiel 

0 man, thou art my dear, welcome! 

For I love thee best in Christendom.’ 

*Away, away, O bully Bewick, 

And of thy hullyship let me he! 

The day is come I never thought on; 

Bully, riu come here to tight with thee/ 

‘O no^ not so, O bully Grahame! 

That eer such a word should spoken be! 

1 was thy master, thou was my scholar: 

So well as I have learned thee.’ 

*My father he was in Carlisle town, 

Wlierc thy father Bewick there met he; 
He said I was had, ami he calld me a iad. 
And a baffled man by thou I be.’ 

‘Away, away, O bully Ck^ahamc, 

And of all that talk, man, let us lie! 

We’ll take three men ol either side 
To sec if W'c can our fathers agree.’ 

'Away, away, C) bully Bewick, 

And of thy bullyship let me be! 

But if thou be a man, as I trow thou art, 
Come over this ditch and fight with me.' 

® Wonders. 
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‘O no, not so, my bully Grahamel 

That ecr such a word should spoken be! 

Shall I venture my body in field to fight 
With a man that’s faith and troth to me?’ 

‘Away, away, O bully Bewick, 

And of all that care, man, let us be! 

If thou he a man, as I trow thou art. 

Come over this ditch and fight with me/ 

‘Now, if it be my fortune thee, Grahame, to kill, 
As God’s will, man, it all must be; 

But if it be my fortune thee, Grahame, to kill, 
’Tis home again I’ll never gae/ 

‘Thou art of my mind, then, bully Bewick, 

And sworn-brethren will we be: 

If thou be a man, as I trow thou art. 

Come over this ditch and fight with me/ 

He flang his cloak from off his shoulders, 

His psalm-book out of his hand flung he, 

He clapd his hand upon the hedge. 

And oer lap^ he right wantonly. 

When Grahame did sec his bully come. 

The salt tear stood long in his eye: 

‘Now needs must I say that thou art a man, 
That dare venture thy body to fight with me. 

‘Now I have a harness on my back; 

I know that thou hath none on thine; 

But as little as thou hath on thy back. 

Sure as little shall there be on mine.* 

He flang his jack from off his back, 

His steel cap from his head flang he; 

He's taken his sword into his hand, 

He’s tycd his horse unto a tree. 
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Now Grahanie gave Bewick an ackward stroke. 
An ackward stroke snrely struck he; 

He struck him now under the left breast. 

Then down to the ground as dead fell he. 

‘Arise, arise, O bully Bewick, 

Arise, and sj'tcak three words to nic^ 

Whether this he thy tleadly wound. 

Or Crod and good surgeons will mend thee/ 

HJ hoise, O horse, O bully Grahame, 

And j'lrav do gel thee far from me^ 

Thy sw'ortl is sharp, it hath wounded my heart. 
And so no tint her can I gac. 

‘O horse, O horse, O bully Grahamc, 

And gel thee lar fioni me with speed’ 

And get thee out of this countr> quite! 

That none ma\ knc»vv \vho*s done the deed,’ 

‘O if this he true, my bully dear. 

The words that thou dost toll to me. 

The vow I made, and the vow I'll keep, 

1 swear ril be the first to die.’ 

'rhen he stuck his sword in a moudie-hill,^ 
Whole he lap thirty good loot and three; 

I'irst he bequeathed his sou! to Go^l, 

And upon his own sword-point lap he. 

Now Grahamc he was the first that died, 

And then came Robin Bewick to see; 

‘Arise, arise, O son,' he said, 

‘For T see lh<>u*s won the victory. 


BEWICK AND GRAHAME 

Now they fell to it with two broad swords. 
For two long hours fought Bewick and he; 
Much sweat was to be seen on them both. 

But never a drop of blood to see. 


» Mole-hill. 
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‘Arise, arise, O son/ he said, 

‘For I sec thou's won the victory;’ 

‘Father, could ye not drunk your wine at home. 
And leticn me and my brother be? 

‘Nay, dig a grave both low and wide, 

And in it us two pray bury; 

But bury my bully Grahamc on the sun-side, 
For Fm sure he’s won the victory/ 

Now we’ll leave talking of these two brethren. 
In Carlisle town where they lie slain. 

And talk of these two good old men. 

Where they were making a pitiful moan. 

With that bespoke now Robin Bewick: 

‘O man was I not much to blame? 

I have lost one of the liveliest kuls 
That ever was bred unto my name/ 

With that bcsfxike my good lord Grahame: 

‘O man, I have lost the better block; 

I have lost iny comfort and my joy, 

I have lost my key, I have lost my lock. 

‘Had I gone through all Ladderdale, 

And forty horse had set on me, 

Had Christy Grahame been at my back, 

So \vell as he would guarded me/ 

I have no more of my song to sing, 

But two or three words to you I’ll name; 

But ‘twill be talked in Carlisle town 

That these two old men were all the blame. 

A Gest of Robynt Hode 
c, j^th century 
Lythe^ and listin, gentilmen, 

That be of frcborc^ blode; 

* Lhten. ^ Freeborn. 
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I shall you tel of a ^ode ycman. 

His name was Robyn Hode. 

Robyn was a prude^ outlaw, 

Whyles he walked on grounde; 

So curteyse an outlaw as he was one 
Was never non y founded 

Robyn stode in Bernesdalc, 

And lenyd hym to a tre; 

And hi him siodc Litell Johnn 
A gode yeman was he. 

And alsoo dyd godc' Scarlok, 

And Much, the millers son; 

There was none ynch ot his bodi 
Hut it was worth a grome.^ 

Than bespake Lytcl! fohnn 
All untoo Robyn Hode: 

Maister, and® yc wolde d>ne betyme 
It wolde doo you nioche gode. 

Than bespake hyni gode Robyn: 
dyne have I noo lust. 

Till that [ have som bolde baron 
Or som unkoulh' gest. 


That may pay for the best. 

Or some knyght or som squyer 
That dwelleth hero hi w^csl. 

A gode manor than hatl Robyn; 

In londe where that he were. 

Every day or he wold d\nc 
Thre messis wolde he here. 

The one in the worship of the Fader, 

And another of the Holy Cost, 

• Proud. ^ Found. ^ Worthy of a man. ® If. ^ Strange. 
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The thirde was of Our dere Lady 
That he loved allther® moste. 

Robyn loved Oure dere Lady; 

For dout'* of dydly synne, 

Woldc he never do compani harme 
That any woman was in. 

‘Maistar/ than sayde Lylil Johnn, 
‘And we our horde shal spredc, 
Tell us wheder that we shall go 
And what life that w'e shall Icdc. 


‘Where we shall take, where we shall leve, 

Where vve shall abide behyndc; 

Where we shall robbe, where we shall revc. 

Where we shall bete and bynde/ 

‘Thereof no force/ than sayde Robyn; 

‘Wc shall do well inowe;" 

But loke )e do no husbonde harme 
That tilleth with his ploughe. 

‘No more ye shall no gode yernan 
That walkcth by grcnc-wodc shawe; 

Ne no knyght ne no squyer 
That wol be a godc felawe. 

‘These bisshopj^es and these arc hebi shoppes, 

Ye shall them bele and bynde; 

The hyc sherif of Notyngham, 

Hym holde ye in your rnyndc.* 

‘This worde shalbe holde/ sayde Lytell Johnn, 

‘And this lesson we shall lere; 

It is fer dayes;‘* God sende us a gest, 

That we were at our dynere.’ 

‘Take thy gode bowe in thy honde/ sayde Robyn; 
‘Late** Much wende with the; 

* Of all. ®Fcar. matter. ** Enough. ^Laie in the day. *^Lct. 
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And so shal Will yam Scarlok, 

And no man abyde with me. 

‘And walke up to the Saylis 
And so to Watlinge Strete, 

And wayte after some unkuih gest. 
Up chaunce ye may them mete. 

‘Be he erle, or ani baron. 

Abbot, or ani knyght, 

Bringhe hym to lodge to me; 

His dyner shall be dight/ 

They wente up to the Saylis, 

These yemen all three; 

They loked cst, they loked vveest. 
They myght no man see. 

But as they loked in to Bernysdalc, 
Bi a dernc^^ strctc. 

Than came a knyghi ridinghe; 

Full sonc they gan hym mete. 

All dreri w'as his semblauncc. 

And lytcll was his pryde; 

His one fote in the styrop stode. 
That othere wavyd beside. 

His hodc hanged in his iyn^^’ two; 
He rode in symple aray; 

A soriar man than he was one 
Rode never in somer day. 

Litcll Johnn was full curteyes, 

And sette hym on his kne: 

‘Welcom be ye, gentyll knyght, 
Welcom ar yc to me. 

‘Welcom be thou to grene '^ode, 
Hende*^ knyght and fre; 

Prepared. Secret. Eyes. 


Gentle. 
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“ Together. 


My maister hath abiden you fastinge, 

Syr, al these cures thre/ 

‘Who is thy maister?’ sayde the knyght; 

Johnn sayde, ‘Robyn Hode’; 

‘He is a gode yoman,’ sayde the knyght, 

‘Of hym I have horde moche gode. 

‘I grauntc,’ he sayde, ‘with you to wende, 

My brethernc, all in fere;^® 

My purpos was to have dyned to day 
At Blith or Dancastcre.’ 

Furth than went this gentyl knight, 

With a carefull chcrc; 

The teris cute of his iyen ran, 

And fell downe by his lere.^® 

They brought him to the lodgc-dore; 

Whan Robyn gan hym see, 

Full curtcsly dyd of his hode 
And sette hym on his knee. 

‘Welcome, sir knight,’ than sayde Robyn, 
‘Welcome an thou to me; 

I have abyden you fasiingc, sir. 

All these ouris thre.’ 

Than answered the gentyll knight, 

With wordes fay re and fre: 

‘God the save, goode Robyn, 

And all thy fayre meyne.’ ^ 

They wasshed togedor and wyfxid bothe, 
And sette to iheyr dynere; 

Brcde and wyne they had right ynoughc, 
And noumbles^^ of the dere. 

Swannes and fessauntes^^ they had full gode, 
And foules of the ryvcrc; 

Cheek. Retinue. ** Entrails. ” Pheasants. 
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There fayled none so litell a birde 
That ever was bred on bryre. 

‘Do gladly, sir knight,’ sayde Robyn; 

‘Gramarcy, sir,’ sayde he; 

‘Suche a dincre had I nat 
Of all these wekys thre. 

‘If I come ageyne, Robyn, 

Here by thys contre. 

As gode a dyner I shall the make 
As thou haest made to me.’ 

‘Gramarcy, knyght,* sayde Robyn; 

*My dyner whan I have, 

I was never so gretly, by dere worthi God, 

My dyner for to crave. 

‘But pay or yc wende,’ sayde Robyn; 

‘Me tliynkcth it is gode ryght; 

It was nc\cr the manor, by dere worthi God, 

A yoman to pay for a knyght/ 

‘I have nought in my co tiers/ saidc the knyght, 
‘That I may profer for shame’: 

‘Litell John, go loke/ sayde Robyn, 

‘Ne lat not for no blame. 

‘Tel me truth/ than saidc Robyn, 

‘So God have parte of the’: 

‘I have no more but ten shelynges/ sayde the 
knyght, 

‘So God have parte of me.’ 

‘If thou have no more,’ sayde Robyn, 

‘I woll nat one p)eny; 

And yf thou have node of any more. 

More shall I lend the. 

‘Go nowe furth, Litell Johnn, 

The truth tell thou me; 
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If there be no more but ten shelinges, 

No peny that I se/ 

Lyttell Johnn sprede downe hys mantell 
Full fayre u[>on the grounde. 

And there he fonde in the knyghtes cofer 
But even halfc a pounde. 

Littell Johnn let it lye full styll. 

And went to hys may steer full lowe; 

*What tydynges, Johnn?' sayde Robyn; 

‘Sir, the knyght is true inovve.’ 

*Fyll of the best wine/ sayde Robyn, 

‘The knyght shall begynne; 

Moche wonder thinketh me 
Thy clothynge is so thinne. 

‘Tell me one worde/ sayde Robyn, 

‘And counsel shal it be; 

I trowe thou wert made a knyght of force, 
Or cllys of yemanry. 

‘Or ellys thou hast been a sori husbandc,^ 
And lyved in stroke and strife; 

An okerer,^^ or ellis a lechoure,' sayde Robyn 
‘Wyth wrongc hast led ihy lyfe/ 

T am none of those,’ sayde the knyght, 

‘By God that made me; 

An hundred wynter here before 
Myn auncetres knyghtes have be. 

‘But oft it hath befal, Robyn, 

A man hath be disgrate;^® 

But God that sitteth in heven above 
May amende his state. 

‘Withyn this two yere, Robyne,’ he sayde, 
‘My neghbours well it knowe, 

Manager. Usurer. Fallen in fortune. 
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Foure hundred pounde of gode money 
Ful well than niyght I spende. 

‘Nowe have I no gode/ saide the knyght, 

‘God hath shapen such an ende. 

But my chyldrcn and my wyfe, 

Tyll Ciod yt may amende.’ 

‘In what mancr/ than sayde Robyn, 

‘Hast thou lorne^^ thy rychessc?^ 

‘For my grcatc foly/ he sayde, 

‘And for my kyndcncsse. 

‘I had a sone, forsolh, Robyn, 

That shuldc liavc ben m\n ayre, 

Whannc he was twenty w'ynter oldc. 

In feldc woldc just full fa) re* 

‘He slewc a knvght ot Lancashire, 

And a squyer bolde; 

For CO save him in his ryght 
My godes beth setto and soldo. 

‘My londcs beth sette to wetlde/' Robyn, 
Untyll a certayn day. 

To a ryche abbot here besyde 
Of Seynt Mari Abbey.’ 

‘What is the som?’ sayde Robyn; 

‘Trouih than tell thou me’; 

‘Sir/ he sayele, ‘foure hundred pounde; 

The abbot told it to me.’ 

‘Nowc and thou lese^’^ thy lond,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘What shall fall of the?’ 

‘Hastcly I wol me buske^^ fsayd the knyght] 
Over the sake see, 

‘And se where Criste w^as quyke and dede. 

On the mount of Calvere, 

Pledge. Lose. Get ready to go. 


» Lost. 
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Fare wcl, frende, and have gode day; 

It may not better be/ 

Teris fell out of hys eyen two; 

He vvolde have gone hys way; 

‘Farewel, frendes, and have gode day, 

I have no more to pay/ 

‘Where be thy frendes?* sayde Robyn: 

‘Syr, never one wol me knowe; 

While I was rychc ynowe at home 
Great boste than wolde they blowc. 

‘And nowc they renne away fro me. 

As bestis on a rowe; 

They take no more hedc of me 
Thanne they me never sawe/ 

For ruthe thanne wept Litell Johnn, 
Scarlok and Much in fere; 

*Fyl of the best wyne/ sayde Robyn, 

‘For here is a symple chore 

‘Hast thou any frends/ sayde Robyn, 

‘Thy borowes^* that wyll be?’ 

‘I haVe none/ than sayde the knyght, 

‘But God that dyed on tree/ 

‘Do away thy japis,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘Thereof wol I right none; 

Wenest thou I wolde have God to borowe, 
Peter, Poule, or Johnn ^ 

‘Nay, by hym that made me. 

And shopc^’’ both sonne and mone, 

Fynde me a belter borowe,* sayde Robyn, 
‘Or money getest thou none/ 

‘I have none other/ sayde the knyght, 

‘I'he sothc for to say, 

Entertainment. Securities. Jests. Created. 
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But yf yt be Our dcrc Lady; 

She faylcd me never or thys day.* 

‘By dcre worthy Cjod/ sayde Robyn, 

‘To seche all Englonde thorowe. 

Yet fonde I never to my pay^^ 

A nioche better borovve. 

‘Come novve furth, Litcll Johnn, 

And go to my tresoure. 

And bringc me foure hundcred pound. 
And loke well toldc it be.’ 

Furlli than went Litcll Johnn, 

And Scarlok wx'nt before; 

I h* told oute four hu mired pounde 
By eight and ivveniy w'orc. 

‘Is thvs w'cll toldc sav<^le litcll Much; 
Johnn sayde: ‘What greverh thc^ 

It is almus^"* to hclpe a gentyll knyght 
That IS fal in po\crte. 

‘Master/ than sa)<le Lityll John, 

‘Ills vlothingc is full thynne; 

Yc must gyve the' knight a lyveray. 

To lappe his body therein. 

‘F<ir ye have scarlet and grcnc, mayster. 
And many a riche ara\; 

Ther IS no marchaunt in mcry Englond 
So ryc'he, 1 dare well say.* 

‘Take hvm ihre yerdes of every colour. 
And loke wxll mete^® that it be'; 

Lytell Johnn toko none other mesure 
But his bowe-tree. 

And at every handfull that he met 
He lept over fotes three. 

Satisfaction. Alms. Measured. 
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‘What dcvyllos drapar,’ sayd litell Much, 
‘Thynkest thou for to bc?^ 

Scarlok stode full sti! and loughe, 

And sayd, ‘By C^od Alinyght, 

Johnn may gyve hym gode mesure, 

For it costeth hym but lyght.’ 

‘Maystcr,’ than said Litell Johnn 
All unto Robyn Hodc, 

‘Ye mu3t give the knight a hors 
To lede home al this gode/ 

‘Take him a gray coursar/ sayde Robyn, 

‘And a saydle newe; 

He is Cure Ladye's messangere; 

God grauni that he be true/ 

‘And a gode pal fray,' sayde I y tell Much, 

‘To mayntenc hym in his right’: 

‘And a [)eyrc of boles,' sayde Scarlok, 

‘For he is a gentyll knight/ 

‘What shalt thou gyve hym, Litell John?’ [said 
'Robyn; j 

‘Sir, a pe\rc of gilt sporis clcnc. 

To pray for all this company; 

God bringe hym oute of tene/ 

‘Whan shal mi day lie/ said the knight, 

‘Sir, and your vvyll be^’ 

‘This day twelve inoneth,’ saide Robyn, 
‘Under this grene-wode trc. 

‘It were greate shame/ saytle Robyn, 

‘A knight alone to ryde, 

Withoutc sc]uyre, yornan, or page, 

To walke by his syde. 

Sorrow. 
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shal the lende Johnn, my man^ 

For he shal be thy knave;’’** 

In a yeman’s stede he may the stande. 

If thou greate nedti have.’ 

XiiE Secoki> Fytte 

Now is the knight gone on his way; 

This game hym thought full gode; 

Whanne he loked on Bernesdale 
lie blessyd Robyn Hode. 

And whanne he thought on Bernysdale, 
C^n Scarlok, Much and Johnn, 

He blessyd them for the best company 
That ever he in come. 

Than spake that gentvll knyght. 

To l.ytel Johan gan h<' saye, 

‘To-morrowe I must to Yorke toune 
To Saynt Mary abbay. 

*And to the abhor of that place 

Fouro linndrod pounde 1 must pay; 

And but 1 be there ujx)n tliis nyght 
My londc is lost for ay.' 

The abbot sayd to his covent. 

There he stodc on grounde, 

‘This tlav twelfe moncth came a knyght 
And borowed foure hundred ].>ounde. 

[‘He borowctl four hondred pxjunde] 
Upon his londc and tec; 

But he come this ylke^ day 
Disherited'^ shall he be.* 

lx is full erely/ sayd the pryoure. 

The day is not yet for re gone; 

Servant. ^ Sainc. * DbposhCised. 
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I had lever^ to pay an hondred poundc, 

And lay it dovvne anone. 

The knyght is ferre beyonde the see, 

In Englonde is his ryght, 

And suffreth honger and coldc 
And many a sory nyght. 

Tt were grete pyte,’ said the pryoure, 

‘So to have his londe; 

And ye be so lyght of your consycnce, 

Ye do to hym moch wronge.’ 

Thou arte ever in my berdc,* * sayd the abbot, 

‘By God and Saynt Rycharde’; 

With that cam in a fal-hcded monke, 

The heygh sclerer.^ 

‘He is dede or hanged,' sayd the monke, 

‘By God that bought me dere, 

And we shall have to s|>cnde in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere.' 

The abbot and the hy selercr 
Sterle forthc full bolde. 

The lughe juslyce of Knglonde 
The abbot there dyde holde. 

Tlie hye justyce and many mo 
Had taken into theyr honde 

Holy* all the knyghtes det, 

To put that knyght to wronge. 

They demed the knyght wonder sore. 

The abbot and his meyne 

‘BuF he come this ylke day 
Disherited shall he be.’ 

* You are always in open opposition to me. ® Cellarer, purveyor. 

^ Wholly. ^ Unless. 
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‘He wyll not come yet/ sayd the justyce, 

‘1 dare well undertake’; 

But in sorowe tyme for them all 
The knyght came to the gate. 

Than bespake that gentyll knyght 
Untyll his meyne: 

‘Now put on your symplc wedes® 

Tliat ye brought fro the see/ 

[They put on their symple wedes,] 

I'hcy came to the gates anone; 

The porter was redy hymselfe 
And welcomed them evcryclione. 

‘Welcome, syr knyght,’ sayd the porter, 

‘My lorde to mete is he, 

And so is many a gentyll man, 

For the love of the/ 

The porter swore a full grete other 
‘By God that made me. 

Here be the best coresed'* hors 
That ever yet sawe I me. 

‘Lede them in to the stable/ he sayd, 

‘That eased inyght they be*; 

‘They shall not come therm/ sayd tlie knyght, 

‘By God that dyed on a tre.’ 

Lordcs were to mete isette^® 

In that abbotes hall; 

The knyght went forth and knclcd downe. 

And salued tliem grete and small. 

‘Do gladly, syr abbot/ sayd the knyght, 

‘I am come to holdc mv day’: 

The fyrst word that the abbot spake, 

‘Hast thou brought my pay?’ 

•Harnessed (?), or conditioned (?). *®Sct at meat. 
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Cursed* 


‘Not one peny,' saycl the knyght, 

‘By God that maked me'; 

‘Thou art a shrewed” dettour/ sayd the abbot; 
‘Syr justyce, drynke to me. 

‘What doost thou here,’ sayd the abbot, 

‘But thou haddest brought thy pay?* 

‘For God,* than sayed the knyght, 

‘To pray o£ a longer daye.’ 

‘Thy daye is broke,* sayd the justyce, 

‘Londc geitest thou none’: 

‘Now, good syr justyce, be my frende 
And femie me o£ my fone!’ 

‘I am holde with the abbot,* sayd the justyce, 
‘Both with cloth and ice*: 

‘Now, good syr sheryf, be my irende!* 

‘Nay, for God,’ sayd he. 

‘Now, good syr abbot, be my frende. 

For thy ciirteyse. 

And holde my iondes in thy honde 
Tyll I have made the gree!*^ 

‘And I wyll be thy true servaunte. 

And trewely serve the, 

Tyll ye ha\e fourc hondred j)ounde 
Of money good and free/ 

The abbot sware a full grete othe, 

‘By God that dyed on a tree. 

Get thy londe where thou may, 

For thou getest none of me.’ 

‘By dere worthy God,’ then sayd the knygKt, 
‘That all this worlde wrought, 

But I have my londe agayne, 

Full dere it shall be bought. 

Defend me from my foes. Satisfaction. 
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*God, that was of a mayclen borne, 

L.eve us well to specie! 

For it is good to assay a frende 
Or*^ that a man have nede,’ 

The abbot lothely on hym gan loke. 

And vylayncsly hytn gan call; 

‘Out/ he sayd, ‘tliou lalsc knyght, 

Spedc the out of my hall!’ 

‘Thou lycst/ then sayil the gentyll knyght, 
‘Abbot, in thy hal; 

False knyght was I never. 

By Ood that made us all/ 

Up then stode that gcntyll knyght, 

To the abbot sayd he, 

‘To sufTre a knyght to kncle so longe. 

Thou canst no curtoysye. 

‘In joustcs and in tournaments 
Full ferre than have I be. 

And put rnysclt as ferre in prees'^ 

As ony that ever 1 see/ 

‘What wyll ye gyve more/ sayd the justyce, 
‘And the knyght shall make a releyse? 

And ellcs dare 1 safly swere 

Ye holde never your londe in pees.’ 

‘An hundred pounde,’ sa^^d the abbot; 

7"he lustice sayd, ‘Gyve hym two'; 

‘Nay, be C7od/ sayd the knyght, 

‘Ye get not my land so. 

‘Though ye woldc gyve a thousand more. 
Yet were ye never the neic; 

Shal there never l>c rnyn heyre 
Abbot, justice ne frore/ 

Before. The thick o( the tight. 
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He stert^® hym to a borde anone, 

Tyll a table roundc, 

And there he shoke oute of a bagge 
Even four hundred pound. 

‘Have here thi golde, sir abbot,* saide the knight, 
‘Which that thou lentest me; 

Had thou ben curtes at my comynge, 

I would have rewarded thee.* 

The abbot sat styll, and etc no more. 

For all his ryall fare; 

He cast his hede on his shuldcr, 

And fast began to stare. 

‘Take^’ me my golde agayne,* saide the abbot, 
‘Sir justice, that I toke the.* 

‘Not a peni,’ said the justice, 

‘Bi God, that dyed on tree.’ 

‘Sir abbot, and yc men of lawe, 

Now have I holde my daye; 

Now shall I have my londc agayne, 

For ought that you can sayo.’ 

The knyght stert out of the dore, 

Awaye was all his care, 

And on he put his good clothynge 
The other he leftc there. 

He vvente hym forth full mery syngynge. 

As men have told in tale; 

His lady met hym at the gate, 

At home in Verysdale. 

‘Welcome, my lorde,’ sayd his lady; 

‘Syr, lost is all your good?* 

‘Be mery, dame,’ sayd the knyght, 

‘And pray for Robyn Hode, 

Turned quickly. ^^Give. 
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‘The abbot and I accorded ben, 

He IS ser\cd of his pay; 

The god yotnan lent it me 
As I cam by the way.’ 

This knight than duelled tayre at home, 
d he sol he tor to save, 

Tyli he had got tour huntlred pound, 

Al redv for to pay. 

He purveyed him an hundred bovves, 

7 he strvnges well vdyght, 

An hundred shefe of arowes godc, 

'Iht htdvs burneshed full bryght; 

And ev<.ry arowc an elle longe, 

With pec ok well idyght, 

Inockcd all with wliyte silver; 

It was a semely syght. 

He purveved him an hondreth men, 

W ell harncssc d in that siede, 

And hyrn scife in that same suite, 

And clothed in whyte and rede. 

He bare a launsiray*'' in his honde, 

And a man itddc his malc,^* 

And reden with a lyght songe 
Unto Bcrnysdale. 

[But at Wentbrydge] there was i wrastelyng, 
And there taryed w’as he, 

And there wms all the I'lcst vemen 
Of all the west countrcc. 

** If It had not been Notched ^^Sjx^ar. ** P.uk, bagjjage. 
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‘That ever his soulc be in blysse: 

I le holpe me out of tene; 

Ne had be’“ his kyndenesse, 
Beggers had we bene. 
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A full fayre game there was up set, 

A whyte bulle up i-pyght,** 

A grcte courser, with sadle and brydil. 

With golde burnyssht full bryght. 

A payre of gloves, a rede golde rynge, 

A pype of wyne, in fay;^^ 

What man that bereth hym best i-wys** 

The pryce shall here away. 

There was a yoman in that place. 

And best worthy was he, 

And for he was ferre and frembde bested,** 

Slayne he shulde have be. 

The knight had ruthe of this yoman, 

In place where that he stode; 

He sayde that yoman shulde have no harme, 

For love of Robyn Hode. 

The knyght pressed in to the place, 

An hundreth folowod hym free. 

With bowes bent and arowes sharjxs 
For to shende*® that cornpanye. 

They shiilderd all and made hym rome, 

To'wete*^ what he wolde say; 

He toke the yeman bi tlic handc, 

And gave hym al the play. 

He gave hym five markc for his wyne, 

There it lay on the moldc,^* 

And bad it shulde be set a broche,*® 

Drynke who so wolde. 

Thus longe taried this gentyll knyght, 

Tyll that play was done; 

So longc abode Robyn fasti nge 
Thre houres after the none. 

** Pitched, set up as a prize. In faith. ** Ccrtainl) I3ccaus« he was 

far from home and situated as a stranger. ^6 PunLsh. Know. ^ Ground. 

Tapped and left running. 
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The Thirde Fytte 

Lyth and lystyn, gcntilmen. 

All that nowe be here; 

Of Litell Johiin, that was the knightes man, 
Goode myrth ye shall here. 

It was upon a mtry day 

'I hat yongc rnt n woldc go shete; 

Lytcll John 11 fet his bowe anone. 

And sayde he \solde them mete. 

Thrc t>mes I-itcll Johnn sht t aboute. 

And alvvay elett the \v uidt; 

The proude shorif ol Xcii.n^hani 
By the markes gan stande 

^rhe shcrif swore a full greate olhe: 

By hyrn that dyede on a tre. 

This man is the best arsehere 
That ever I <lyd see. 

‘Siv me nowe, wight \onge m-an. 

What IS nowe tliy name ^ 

In what eountre w<.re thou lx>rne. 

And Wrhere is th\ Wronsiige wanc'^^^ 

Tn Holdernes, sir, I was borne, 

I-wys al ot my dame. 

Men cal me Reynokie Cirenelef 
Whan 1 am at home.' 

‘Sov me, Reynokie Cirenclefe, 

Wolde thou dwell with me^ 

And e\ery vere I woll the gy\e 
Twenty rnarkc to thy tec.’ 

‘I have a maister,’ sayd Litcll Johnn, 

‘A curteys knight is he; 

* Owcllin>f place 
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May ye levc gete of hym, 

The better may it be/ 

The shcrif gate Litell John 

Twelve moneths of the knight; 

Therefore he gave him right anone 
A godc hors and a wight/ 

Nowe is Litell John the sherifos man, 

God lende us well to spcde! 

But alvvey thought Lytell John 
To quyte hym wele his mode/ 

‘Nowe so Goti me helpc/ saydc Litell John, 

‘And by my true Icutye/ 

I shall be the worst servaunt to hym 
That ever yet had he/ 

It fell upon a Wednesday 

The sherif on huntyngc was gone, 

And Litel John lay in his bed, 

And was forietc^ at home. 

Therfore he was fasti nge 
Til it was past the none; 

‘Godc sir stuarde, I pray to the. 

Gyve me my dynere/ saidc Litell John. 

‘It is to longe for Grcnolefe 
Fasti nge thus for to be; 

Therfor I pray the, sir stuarde, 

Mi dyner gif thou me/ 

‘Shalt thou never etc ne drynke,* saidc the stuarde, 
‘Tyll my lorde he come to towne': 

*I make myn avowe to (}od/ saidc Litell John, 

‘I had lever to crake thy crownc.’ 

The boteler was full uncurteys, 

I'here he stodc on flore; 

* Strong. ^ To reward him well. * Loyalty, ® Forgotten. 
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He start to the botcry 
And shet fast the dorc. 

Eytcll Johnn gave the botelcr suche a tap 
ffis backe went nere in two; 

Though he bveth an hundred wyntcr, 

"1 he wors he still shall goc, 

tie sporned the dore with his tote; 

It went open wl \ and fyne; 

And tlicre he m«idc large ly^^eray,® 

Bolhc o( ale an<.l ot wyne. 

‘Silh vsol nat dvne,' sayde Litell John, 
shall gyve you to diiiike. 

And though \e lyve an hundred \svnter, 
C)!\ Bvttl Johnn ye shill thinke/ 

I ittll John cit , and Litel John drank, 

T ht while that he wolclc. 

The shcriu hid in his kcthvn a coke, 

\ sioule man and a l>oldc 

*I make mvn avowc to Cyod/ saide the coke, 
‘ I hou irtt a shrt.w<.le hvnc' 

In am house holdt tor to dwcl, 

I or to aske thus to d\nc ^ 

And there hi. lent I itell John 
CfoJc sirokis thrt, 

*I make in\ n a\owL,’ si\dc E\tell John, 
‘These strokis lyked well me. 

‘*1 hou arte a boldc man and a hard\. 

And so ihinketh me; 

And or I pas fro this place 

Assa\cd belter shall thou be.’ 

Eytcll Johnn drew a fill '^de sworde, 
The coke toko mother in hande; 

® Delivers ot rations ^ Cursed fellow 
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They thought no thynge for to fle, 

But stilly for to standc. 

There they faught sore togedere 
Two myle way^ and more; 

Myght ncyther other hanne done, 

The mount nau nee of an owre ® 

T make myn avowe to God,’ sayde LitcU Johnn, 
‘And by my true lewte; 

Thou art one of the best sworde-men 
That ever yit sawe I me. 

‘Cowdest thou shote as well in a bowe, 

To grene wode thou shuldest with me, 

And two times in the ycrc thy clothinge 
Chaunged shulde be; 

‘And every ycre of Robyn Hode 
Twenty merkc to thy fc;’ 

‘Put up thy swerde/ saide the coke 
‘And fclowes woll we be.’ 

Thanne he fet to Lytell Johnn 
The nowmblcs of a do, 

Code brede and full godo wync; 

They ete and drank thcrcloo. 

And when they had dronkyn well, 

Theyre trouthes togeder thc'y plight 

That they wolde by with Robyn 
That ylke same'® 

They dyd them" to the tresoure-hows, 

As fast as they myght gone; 

The lokkes, that were of full gode stele, 

They brake them everichone. 


* As long as it would take to go two miles. ^ The length of an hour. Very 

same. Went 
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They loke away the silver vessel], 

And all lhat thci might gel; 

Pecis,’^ masars,*^ ne sponis, 

Wolde thci not forget. 

Also they toke the gode pens, 

Thre hundred pounde and more. 

And did them streyte to Robyn Hodc, 

Under the grenc w'odc horc. 

*God the save, my dere maystcr. 

And (!!riste the save and sc’’ 

And thanne sayde Robyn to Litcl! Johnn 
‘Welcome myght thou be. 

*AIso be that fayre yeman 

Thou bryngtst there with the; 

What tydynges tro Notyngliam? 

L)till Jolinn, tell thou me.' 

‘Well the grctith the proude shcryl. 

And sendeth the here by me 

ills cok and his silver vessell, 

And thre hundred pounde and thre.’ 

‘I make m>nc a\o\ve to God,’ sayde Robyn, 

‘And to the IVcnyte, 

It was never by liis godo wyll 
I'his gode is come to me.’ 

Lyt)ll Johnn there hvm bethought 
On a shrewde vvyle;’^ 

Fyve myle in the forest he ran, 

Hym happed all his \v7ll.’'’ 

Than he met the proude sheref, 

Iluntyngc with houndcs and home; 

Lytcll [ohiin coude‘® of curtesye, 

And knelyd hym beform . 

**Cups. Bowls. Wicked trkk. What he wished hap|>encd to hini. 

Knew. 
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*God the save, my dere maystcr, 

And Criste the save and se** 

‘Reynolde Grenelefc,’ sayde the shyref, 

‘Where hast thou nowe be?’ 

have be in this forest; 

A fay re syght can I sc; 

It was one of the fayrest syghtes 
That ever yet sawe I me. 

‘Yonder I sawe a ryght fayre hartc, 

His coloure is of grene; 

Seven score of dcre upon a horde 
Be with hym all bydene.*^ 

‘Their tyndes'® are so sharp, niaistcr, 

Of sexty, and well mo, 

That I durst not shotc for drede, 

Lest they w^olde me slo.^'^ 

‘I make myn avowc to God/ saydo the shyref, 
‘That syght woldc I fayne so’: 

‘Buske you thyderwardo, mi dere maysier» 
Anonc, and wende with me/ 

The shcrif rode, and Litcll Johnn 
Of fote he was full sineire. 

And whane they came before Robyn, 

‘I^, here is the maystcr-herte/ 

Still stodc the proude shcrief, 

A sory man was he; 

‘Wo the worthe, Raynoldo Grcnelofc, 

Thou hast betrayed mo.’ 

‘I make myn avowc to God/ sayde Litell Johnn, 
‘Mayster, ye be to blame; 

I was mysserved of my dynere 
When I was with you at home/ 

At once. Tines. *®Slay, 
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Sone he was to soupcr sette, 

And served with silver white. 

And when the shcri£ sawe his vessell. 

For sorowe he myght nat ete. 

‘Make glad chere,* sayde Robyn Hode, 
‘Sheri f, for charite, 

And for the love of Lilill Johnn 
I'hy lyfe I graunt to the/ 

Whan they had souped well, 

T he day was al gone; 

Robyn commaunded Li tell Johnn 
To drawe of his hose and shone; 

His kirtcll, and his cote a pye/° 

That was fured well and line 

And toke hym a grene mantel, 

To lap his body therein. 

Robyn commaundyd his wight yonge men, 
Under the grene wode tree. 

They shuhle lye in that same sure 
That the shcrif myght them see. 

All n\ght lay the proude slu rif 
In his breche am! in his bchcrt; 

No wonder it vsas, m grene wode; 

Thougli his sydes gan to Mnerte. 

‘Make glad cherc/ sayde Robyn Hode, 
‘Sheref, for charite; 

For this is our ordre i-wys 
Under the grenc-wode tree. 

‘This is harder or^Ier/ sayde the shcrief, 
‘Than any ankir^* or frere; 

For all the goldc in merv ^"nglonde 
I w’oldc nat longe dwell her/ 

Short coat. Aneborue. hermit. 
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‘All this twelve monthes/ sayde Robin, 

‘Thou shalt dwell with me; 

I shall the teche, proudc shcrif, 

An outlawe for to be.’ 

‘Or I here another nyght lye,’ sayde the sherif, 
‘Robyn, nowe pray I the, 

Smyte of mijn hede rather to-morowe, 

And I forgyve it the. 

‘Lat me go,’ than sayde the sherif, 

‘For saynte charite, 

And 1 vvoll be the best frende 
That ever yet had ye.’ 

‘Thou shalt swore me an othe,’ sayde Robyn, 
‘On my bright brondc: 

Shalt thou never awayte me scathe"” 

By water ne by lande. 

‘And if thou fynde any ol my men, 

By nyght or by day, 

Upon ihyn othe thou shalt swere 
To holpe them that thou may.’ 

Nowc hathe the sherif sworne his othe, 

And home he began to gone; 

He was as full of grene wo<Jc 
As ever was hepe^^ of stone. 

The Fourth Fytte 

The shcrif dwelled in Notingham; 

He was faync he was agone; 

And Robyn and his mery men 
Went to wode anone. 

‘Go we to dyner,’ sayde Littell Johnn; 

Robyn Hode sayde, ‘Nay; 

** Lie in wait to harm me. ^ Hip. 
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For I drede Our Lady be wroth with me, 
For she sent me nat my pay.’ 

‘Have no doute, maister/ sayde Litell Johnn; 
‘Yet is not the sonne at rest; 

For I dare say, and savely swere, 

The knight is true and truste.’ 

‘Take thy bowc in thy hande/ sayde Robyn, 
‘Late Much wtiuk witfi the, 

And so shal Wyllyam Scarlok, 

And no man ahyde with me. 

‘And walkc up under the Saylcs, 

And to Warhngt -strete, 

And wayte after some unkelh gest; 

Up thaunce so may them mtle. 

‘Whether he he messengerc, 

Hr a man that nvrthes can, 

Ot m\ good he shall hasp some, 

Yf ho bo a pore man/ 

Forth then steit I.) tel Johan, 

Half m tra> and tone/ 

And gyrde h\m with a lull gooiJ swerde, 
Under a mantel of gronr. 

They went up to ilic Sa^lc,, 

'Tht^se )emen all rhre; 

The} loked est, they loked west. 

They myght no man so. 

But as they loked in Hcrn)sdale, 

By the hye wayc. 

Than w'cio they ware of two blackc monkes, 
Lchc on a gocxl paUcrav. 

Then bespake Lyiell Joha’ 

To Much he gan say, 

^ Griet and sorrow. 
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‘I dare lay my lyfe to wedde,* 

These monkes have brought our pay. 

‘Make glad cherc,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘And frese^ our bowes of ewe, 

And loke your hertes be seker^ and sad,* 

Your strynges trusty and trewe. 

‘The monke hath two and fifty men. 

And seven somors*^ full stronge; 

There rydeth no bysshop in this londe 
So ryally, I understood. 

‘Brethren,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘Here are no more but wc thre; 

But we brynge them to dyncr, 

Our mayster dare we not sc. 

‘Bende your bowes,* sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘Make all yon prese^ to stondc; 

The formost monke, his lyfe and his doth 
Is closed in my honde. 

‘Abydc, chorle** monke,' sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘No ferther that thou gone; 

Yf thou doost, by dcre worthy Ood, 

Thy deth is in my honde. 

‘And evyll thryftc® on thy hedc,’ sayd Lytell Johan, 
‘Ryght under thy hattes honde, 

For thou hast made our mayslcr wroth, 

He is fasiyngc so longc.’ 

‘Who is your mayster?’ sayd the monke; 

J^ytell Johan sayd, Robyn Hodc; 

‘He is a stronge thefe,’ sayd the monke, 

‘Of hym herd I never good.’ 

* Pledge, ^ Apparently, prepare. Firm. Sic.T(lfast. ® Pack-horses. “^Throng. 

® Churl. ® III luck. 
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‘I'hou lycst,’ than sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘And that shall rcwe the; 

He is a ycman of the forest, 

To dyne he hath bode^^* the.’ 

Much was rcdy with a bolte, 

Redly and anone, 

He sel^‘ the monke to-fore the brest, 

To the grounde that he can gone. 

Of two and fyfty wyghr yonge yemen 
There abode not one, 

Saf a lytell page and a grume, 

To lede the somtrs with Lytel Johan. 

They brought the monke to the lodge-dore, 
Whether he were loth or lefe,^^ 

For to Speke with Robyn Hode, 

Maugie in^^ the\r tethe. 

Robyn dyde a downe his hode, 

The monke whan that he se; 

The monke was not so curteyse, 

H IS hode then let he l>e. 

‘He IS a ehorlo, maystcr, by dere worthy Gcxl,* 
Than sayd Lvlell Johan: 

‘I’hercof no lorce,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘For curteysy can he none. 

‘How many men,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘Had this monke, Johan 

‘Fyity and tw'o whan dial we met, 

But many of them he gone.’ 

‘Let l^low'e a home,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘That felaushyp may us knowe’; 

Se\en score of wyght ycinen, 

Came prvekynge on . row^.'^ 

IJr.wiUlnir or wilhni; spite of. 

one U'hind another. 


Invited, 


“ Shot. 


Spurring 
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And everych ot them a good mantell 
Of scarlet and of raye;^^ 

All they came to good Robyn, 

To wyte^® what he woldc say. 

They made the monke to wasshe and wype, 

And syt at his denerc, 

Robyn Mode and Lyicll Johan 
They served him both in-fere.^^ 

‘Do gladly, monke/ sayd Robyn. 

‘Gramercy, syr/ sayd he. 

‘Where is your abbay, whan ye are at home, 

And who is your avowe?’ 

‘Saynt Mary abbay/ sayd the monke, 

‘Though I be symple here.’ 

‘In what offyee?* said Robyn: 

‘Syr, the hye selerer/ 

‘Ye be the more welcome,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘So ever mote 1 the:^^ 

Fyll of the best wync/ sayd Robyn, 

‘This monke shall dry like to me, 

‘But I have grete mervaylc/ sayd Robyn, 

‘Of all this longe day; 

I drede Our Lady be wroth with me, 

She sent me not my pay.’ 

‘Have no doute, maysrer/ sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘Ye have no nede, 1 saye; 

This monke hath brought it, I dare well swere, 

For he is of her abbay/ 

‘And she was a borowe/ sayd Robyn, 

‘Betwenc a knyght and me, 

Of a lytell money that I hym lent, 

Under the grcnc-wotle tree. 

Striped cloth. Know. Together. Patron. May I thrive. Security. 
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‘And yf thou hast that sylver i brought, 

I pray the let me se; 

And I shall helpe the e£tsones,*^ 

Y£ thou have nede to me/ 

The monkc swore a full grete othe. 
With a sory chere, 

‘Of the borowchode thou spekest to me, 
Iderde I never cre/ 

‘I make myn avowe to God/ sayd Robyn, 
‘Monke, thou art to blame; 

For God is holdc a ryghtwys man, 

And so is his dame. 

‘Thou toldcst with thyn owne tonge. 

Thou may not say nay. 

How thou arte her scr\aunt. 

And servest her every day. 

‘And thou art made her messengere. 

My money for to pay; 

Therefore I cun the more thanke 
Thou arte come at thy day. 

‘What is in your cofers?’ sayd Robyn, 
‘Trevve than tell thou me': 

‘Syr/ he sayd, ‘twenty marke, 

Al so mote I tlic.' 

*Yf there be no more/ sayd Robyn, 

‘1 wyll not one pony; 

Yf thou hast myster"" of ony more, 

Syr, more I shall lende to the.’ 

‘And yf I fynde more/ sayd Robyn, 
‘I-wys^^ thou shake it for gone;*^ 

For of thy spendynge-syh er, monke, 
'^rhereof wyll I ryghi none. 

Again. Need. Certainly. Give up. 
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‘Go nowe forthe, Lytell Johan, 

And the trouth tell thou me; 

If there be no more but twenty marke, 

No peny that I se/ 

Lytell Johan spred his mantell downe, 

As he had done before, 

And he tolde out of the monkes male^* 

Eyght hondred pounde and more. 

Lytell Johan let it lye full styll. 

And went to his mayster in hast; 

^Syr,’ he sayd, ‘the monke is trew^e ynowe, 

Our Lady hath doubled your cast.’ 

make myn avowe to God,’ sayd Robyn — 
‘Monke, what tolde I the? — 

Our Lady is the trewest woman 
That ever yet founde I me. 

‘By dere worthy God,’ sayd Robyn, 

*To seche all Englond ihorowe, 

Yet founde I never to my pay‘'^ 

A mochc better boro we. 

‘Fyll of the best wyne, and do hym drynke,’ sayd 
Robyn, 

‘And grete w'ell thy lady hende/** 

And yf she have nede to Robyn Mode, 

A frende she shall hym fynde. 

‘And yf she nedeth ony more sylver, 

Come thou agayne to me, 

And, by this token she hath me sent. 

She sliall have such thre.’ 

The monke was goynge to London ward. 

There to hold grete motc,^'^ 

The knyght that rode so hyc on hors, 

To brynge hym under fote. 

Wallet. Venture. Satisfacdon. ^ Gentle. Meeting. 
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‘Whether be ye away?’ sayd Robyn: 

‘Syr, to maners in this londe. 

Too rcken with our reves. 

That have done moch wronge/ 

‘Come now forth, Lytell Johan, 

And harken to my talc; 

A belter yemen I knowe none, 

To seke^'* a monkes male.* 

‘How moch is in yonder other corser?’ sayd Robyn, 
‘The solh must we see'; 

By Our Lady,’ than sayd the monkc, 

‘That were no curteysye, 

‘To bydde a man to dyner, 

And sSyth^^ hym betc and hynde.’ 

‘It is our olde manor,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘To leve but lytell behynde.’ 

The monke lokc the hors with spore, 

No longer wolde he abyde: 

‘Aske to drynke/ than sayd Robyn, 

‘Or that ye forther ryde.’ 

‘Nay, for God,’ than sayd the monke, 

‘Me reweth^^ I cam so nere; 

For hotter chepe I myghl have dyned 
In Blythe or in Dankestore/ 

‘Crete well your abbot/ sayd Robyn, 

‘And your pryour, I you pray, 

And byd hym send me such a monke 
To dyner every day/ 

Now letc wc that monke be styll. 

And speke we of that knyght: 

Yet he came to holde his day, 

Whyle that it was lyght. 

••Search. Perhaps a mistake for /t>rrrr = colTcr. Afterwards. 

••it repents me. 
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He dyde him streyt to Bernysdale, 

Under the grene-wode tre, 

And he founde there Robyn Hode, 

And all his mery mcyne. 

The knyght lyght doune of his good palfray; 
Robyn whan he gan see, 

So curteysiy he dyde adoime his hode, 

And set hym on his knee. 

*God the save, Robyn Hode, 

And all this company’: 

‘Welcome be thou, gcntyll knyght, 

And ryght welcome to me.* 

Than bespake hym Robyn I lode, 

To that knyght so fre: 

What nede dryveth the to gren<'-wode" 

I praye the, syr knyght, tell me. 

*And welcome be thou, gcntyll knyght, 

Why hast thou bp so longe ?' 

‘For the abbot and the hye iustyce 
Wolde have had my londe.’ 

‘Hast thou thy londe agayne^* sayd Robyn; 
‘Treuth than tell thou meb 

‘Ye, for God,’ sayd the knyght, 

‘And that thanke I God and the. 

‘But take no grefe, that I have be so longc; 

I came by a wrastclynge, 

And there I hoi pc a pore yeman, 

With wronge was put behynde.’ 

‘Nay, for God/ sayd Robyn, 

‘Syr knyght, that thanke I the; 

What man that helpeth a good yeman, 

His frende than wyll I be.’ 
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'Have here foure hondred pounde,’ sayd the knyght, 
‘The whiche ye lent to me; 

And here is also twenty marke 
For your curteysy/ 

'Nay, for God,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘Thou brokc^ it well for ay; 

For Our Lady, by her hye selcrer. 

Hath sent to me my pay. 

'And y£ I tokc it i-twyse, 

A shame it were to me; 

But trewely, gcntyll knyght. 

Welcome arte thou to me.* 

Whan Robyn had tolde his tale, 

He Icugh and made good chere: 

'By my trouthc,’ then saytl the knyght, 

‘Your money is redy here.’ 

'Broke it well/ said Robyn, 

‘Thou gentyll knyght so fre; 

And welcome be thou, gcntyll knyght, 

Under my trystell-ire.^^ 

‘But what shall these bowes do?’ sayd Robyn, 

‘And these arowes ifedred^^ fre?’ 

‘By Ciod,’ than sayd the knyght, 

‘A pore present to the.’ 

‘Come now forth, Lyiell Johan, 

And go to my treasures 

And hrynge me there foure hondred pounde; 

The monke over-tolde it me. 

‘Have here foure hondred pt^unde. 

Thou gcntyll knyght and trewe. 

And bye thee hors and harnos good, 

And gylte thy spores all ii^we. 

**En)o\. ^^Trce ap{x>intod for meetings. ^Feathered. 
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‘And yf thou fayle ony spendynge, 

Com to Robyn Hode, 

And by my trouth thou shalt none fayle, 
The whyles I have any good. 

‘And broke well thy fourc hondred pound, 
Whiche I lent to the, 

And make thy sclfc no more so bare. 

By the counsell of me.’ 

Thus than holpe hym good Robyn, 

The knyght all of his care: 

God, that syt^^ in heven hye, 

Graunte us well to fare! 

The Fyeth Fytte 

Now hath the knyght his leve Utakc, 

And wenie hym on his way; 

Robyn Hode and his mery men 
Dwelled styll full many a day. 

Lyth and lysten, gentil men, 

And herken what I shall say, 

How the proud sheryfo of Notyngham 
D;^de crye' a full tayre play; 

That all the best archers of the north 
Sholdc come upon a day, 

And he that shoteth alUher^ best 
The game shall here away. 

He that shoteth alUher best, 

Furthest fay re and lowe. 

At a payre of fynly^ buttes, 

Under the grene wode shawc, 

A ryght good arowc he shall have, 

The shaft of sylver whyte, 

The hede and feders of ryche rede golde, 

In Englond is none lyke. 

Sitteth. * Caused to be announced. 2 o£ all. ^ Goodly. 
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‘Buskc^ you, my mery yonge men; 

Ye shall go with me; 

And J wyll wote'" the shryvcs fayth, 
Trewc and yf he be.* 

Whan they had ihcyr howes i-bent, 
Theyr taklcs fedred fre, 

Se\en score of wyght yonge men 
Stode by Robyns kne. 

Whan they cam to Notyngham, 

'Hie buttes were fay re and longe; 

Many was the bolde archere 
That shot with bowes strongc. 

‘There shall but syx shotc with me; 

"I'he other shal kepe my he[velde,* 

And stande with good bowes bent. 

That I be not descey\cd/ 

The fourth outlawc his bowe gan bende. 
And that was Robyn Hode, 

And that behelde the proud sheryie. 

All by the but he stode. 

Thryes Robyn shot about. 

And alway he slist the w^and. 

Anti so dyde good Cjylberte 
With the whyte hande. 

Lytell Johan and good Scathcloke 
Were archers good and fre; 

Lytell Much and good Reynolde, 

The worste wolde lht*y not be. 

^Prepare. * Know. ® Head, safety. 
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This than herdc good Robyn, 

Under his trystell-tre: 

‘Make you redy, ye wyght yonge men; 
That shotynge wyll I se. 
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Hym was delyvered the good arowe. 

For best worthy was he; 

He toke the yetV so curteysly, 

To grene-wode wolde he. 

They cryed out on Robyn Hodc, 

And grete homes gan they blowe: 

*Wo worth the/ treason!’ sayd Robyn 
Tull evyl thou art to knowe. 

*An wo be thou! thou proude shcryf. 

Thus gladdynge thy gest; 

Other wyse thou behote^ me 
In yonder wylde forest. 

Tut had I the in grcne-wodc, 

Under my trystell-trc, 

Thou sholdest leve me a better wedde 
Than thy trewe Icwte. 

Full many a bowe there was bent. 

And arowcs let they glydc; 

Many a kyrtcll there was rent. 

And hurt many a syde. 

The outlawes shot was so stronge 
That no man myght them dryve. 

And the proud sheryfes men. 

They fled away full blyve.*® 

Robyn sawe the busshement“ to-broke, 

In grene wode he wolde have be; 

Many an arowe there was shot 
Amonge that company. 

^ Gift. ® Woe be to thee. ® Promised. Quickly. Ambuscade. 
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Whan they had shot aboutc. 
These archours fayre and good. 
Evermore was the best. 

For soth, Robyn Hodc. 
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Lytell Johan was hurte full sore, 

With an arowe in his knc. 

That he myght neyther nor ryde; 

It was full grcte pyte. 

'Mayster,' then sayd Lytell Johan, 

‘If ever thou lovedot me. 

And for that ylkc lordes love 
That dyed upon a trc, 

‘And for the medes of my servyce. 
That I have served the, 

Lcte never the proud sheryf 
Alyve now fynde me. 

‘But lake out thy browne swerdc. 

And sm^te all of my hede, 

ALnd g>ve me woundes depe and wyde; 
No lyfe on me be lette/ 

woldc not that/ sayd Rob^ n, 

‘Johan, that thou were slawe,*** 

For all the golde in merry Lnglonde, 
Though It lay now on a rawe.’ 

‘God forbede,* sayd Lytell Much, 

‘That tlycd on a tre. 

That thou sholdest, Lytell Johan, 

Parte our company/ 

Up he toke hym on his backe. 

And bare hym well a m\Ic; 

Tvlany a tyme he layd him downe. 

And shot another hylc. 

Then was there a fayre castcU, 

A lytell within the wode; 
Donble-dyched it was about. 

And walled, by the rode. 

W Ik Slatn. 
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And there dwelled that gentyll knyght, 

Syr Rychard at the Lee, 

That Robyn had lent his good. 

Under the grene-wode tree. 

In he toke good Robyn, 

And all his company: 

‘Welcome be thou, Robyn Hode, 

Welcome art thou to me; 

‘And moche I thanke tlie of thy comfort, 
And of thy curteysye. 

And of thy grete kyndnesse. 

Under the grene-wode tre. 

‘I love no man in all this worlde 
So much as I do the; 

For all the proud sheryf of Notyngham, 
Ryght here shall thou be. 

‘Shutte the gates, and drawe the brydge. 

And let no man come in. 

And arme you well, and make you redy, 

And to the walles ye wynne.^* 

‘For one thynge, Robyn, I the bchotc; 

I swere by Saynt Quyntyne, 

These forty dayes thou wonnest^^ with me. 
To soupe, etc, and dyne.' 

Bordcs were layde, and clothes were spredde, 
Redcly^® and anone; 

Robyn Hode and his merry men 
To mete can they gone.^’^ 

The Sixth Fytte 

Lythe and lysten, gentylmen. 

And herkyn to your songe; 

Howe the proude shyref of Notyngham, 

And men of armys stronge, 

**Co. **DwfeIl€5t, Quickly. *^Did they go. 
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The proucle shyref loude gan crye. 

And sayde, ‘Thou traytour knight, 

Thovi kepest here the kynges enemy s, 
Agaynst the la we and right/ 

*Sir, I wyll avow that I have done, 

TL'he dedys that here he dyght/ 

Upon all the landes that I have. 

As I am a trewe knyght. 

*Wcnde furth, sirs, on your way. 

And do no more to me 

Tyll ye wyt oure kynges wille. 

What he wyll say to the/ 

The shyref thus had his answere, 

Without any lcsyngc;“ 

Forth he yede^ to London towne. 

All for to tel our kinge. 

Thor he telde him of that knight. 

And eke of Robyn Hode, 

And also of the bolde arc bars, 

'I’hat were soo noble and gode, 

*He wyll avowc that he hath done. 

To mayntcnc the outlawes stronge; 

He wyll be lordc, and set you at nought. 
In all the norlhe londe/ 

‘I wil be at Notyngham/ saide our kyage, 
‘Within this fourtcenyght. 

And take 1 wyll Robyn Hotle 
And so I wyll that knight. 

^ Prepared. ^ Falschocd. ^ Went. 
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Full fast cam to the hyc shyref. 

The centre up to route. 

And they besctie the knyghtes castell. 
The wallcs all aboute. 
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‘Go nowe home, shyref/ sayde our kynge, 
‘And do as I byd the; 

And ordeyn gode archers ynowe. 

Of all the wyde contre/ 

The shyref had his leve i-takc, 

And went hym on his way. 

And Robyn Hode to grene wode. 

Upon a certen day. 

And Lytel John was hole of the arowe 
That shot was in his kne. 

And dyd hym streyght to Robyn Hode, 
Under the grene wode tree. 

Robyn Hode walked in the forest. 

Under the levys grene; 

The proude shyref of N’otyngham 
Thereof he had grete tene.^ 

The shyref there faylcd of Robvn Hode, 
He myght not have his pray; 

Than he awayted* this gentyll knyght, 
Bothe by nyght and day. 

Ever he wayted"* the gentyll knyght, 

Syr Richarde at the I.ee, 

As he went on haukyngo by the ry\er syde, 
And lete his haukes Hee. 

Toke he there this gentyll knight, 

With men of armys slronge. 

And led hym to Nolynghamwarde, 

Bound bothe fote and handc. 

The shyref sware a full grete othe, 

Bi him that dyed on rode, 

He had lever than an hundred pound 
That he had Robyn Hode. 

^ Annoyance. ® Lay in wait for. 
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Whanne she cam in the forest. 

Under the grene wode tree, 

Fonde she there Robyn llodc. 

And al his fayre mcne.® 

‘God the sa\e, godc Robyn, 

And all thy company; 

For C3ur dcrc Ladyes sake, 

A bone graunte thou me* 

‘LaR never my wedded lorde 
Shimefully slaync be; 

He IS tast bound to Notinghamwarde, 
For the love of the/ 

Anone than saide goode Robyn 
To that lady so fre» 

‘What man huh your lorde ytakc?^ 
‘1 he proude shirife,’ than sayd she. 
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This harde the knyghtes wyfe, 

A tayr lady and a free; 

She set hir on a gode palfrey, 

To grene wode anone rode she. 


‘For soth as T the say; 

He IS nai yet thre niylcs 
Passed on his way’ 

Up than sterte gode Robyn, 

As man that had ben wode: 
‘Buske you, my mcry men. 

For hym that dyed on rode. 

‘And he that this sorowe torsaketh, 
By hym that dyed on tre. 

Shall he never in grene w vie 
No longer dwel with me.' 

® Retinue 
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Sone there were gocle Bowes bent, 

Mo than seven score; 

Hedge nc dyche spared they none 
That was them before. 

T make myn avowe to God/ sayde Robyn 
‘The sherif wolde I fayne see; 

And if I may him take, 

I-quyt’ then shall he be/ 

And when they came to Notingham, 

They walked in the strete; 

And with the proude sherif i-wys 
Sone can diey mete. 

‘Abydc, thou proude sherif/ he sayde, 

‘Abyde, and speke with me; 

Of some tidinges of oure kinge 
I wolde fayne here of the. 

‘This seven yere, by dere worthy Crod, 

Ne yede® f this fast on fote; 

I make myn avowe to God, thou proude §hcrif, 
It is not for thy gode.* 

Robyn bent a full goode bowe, 

An arrowe he drowe at wyll; 

He hit so the proude sherife 

Upon the grounde he lay full still. 

And or he myght up aryse, 

On his fete to stondc. 

He smote of the sherif s hede 
With his bright bronde. 

Xye thou there, thou proude sherife; 

Evyll mote* thou thryve: 

There myght no man to the truste 
The whyles thou were a lyve/ 

^ Requited. ® Went. ® May. 
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His men drewe out theyr bryght swerdes, 
That were so sharpc and kcne> 

And layde on the sheryvcs men. 

And dryved tliem downe by dene. 

Robyn stert to that knyght. 

And cut a two his bondc. 

And toke h>m in his hand a bowe, 

An<l bad hym by hym stonde. 

*Lc\ c thy hors tlic behy ndu. 

And lernc for to r«.nnc; 

Thou slialr with me to grt'nc wode. 
Through myre, tiiosse, and ft.nne. 

Thou shall vs ith mo to grene wode. 
Without ony Icasyngo, 

I'yll that [ have goto us grace 
Clt rdvvarde, our comly kyngc/ 

Tin. S>\tNTH bA riE 

The kvngc caniL to Not) nghamc. 

With knyghtes in grete arave. 

For to take that geni>ll knvght 
And Robv n Ho<.lc, anti yt he mav- 

llc disked int n of tliai countre. 

Alter Robyn Hodc. 

An<I alter that gcntvll knvght. 

That was so boUle and stout. 

Whan they had toldc hvni the case 
Our ky nge undorstotlc thcr talc. 

And scased in his honde 
The knyghtes londes all. 

All the passc^ of I^ncasshyre 
He vv'ent both ferre and nere. 

Quickly. 'Extent (^>. 
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Tyll he came to Plomton Parke; 

He faylyd* many of his dere. 

Thcre^ our kynge was wont to se 
Hordes many one. 

He coud unneth fynde one dere, 

That bare ony good home. 

The kynge was wonder wroth with all. 

And swore by the Trynyle, 
wolde I had Robyn Hode, 

With eyen I myght hym se. 

*And he that wolde smyte of the knyghtes hedc. 
And brynge it to me, 

He shall have the knyghtes londcs, 

Syr Rycharde at the Le. 

gyve it hym with my charter, 

And sele it with my honde, 

To have and holdc for ever more, 

In all mery Englondc." 

Than bespakc a fayrc olde knyght, 

That was treue in his fay: 

*A, my leege lorde the kynge, 

One wordc I shall you say. 

‘There is no man in this countre 
May have the knyghtes londcs, 

Whyle Robyn Hode may ryde or gone, 

And bere a bowe in his hondes. 

‘That he nc shall lese* his liede, 

That is the best ball in his hode: 

Give it no man, my lorde the kynge. 

That ye wyll any good.’ 

Half a yere dwelled our comly kynge 
In Notyngham, and well more; 

* Missed. * Where. ^Lose. 
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Coude he not here of Robyn Hodc, 

In what countre that he were. 

But alway went good Robyn 
By halke'* and eke by hyll, 

And alway slewe the kynges dcre. 
And welt** them at his >vyll. 

Than hespakc a prondc fosterc, 

That stode by our k>ngcs kne: 

‘Yf )e wyll sec good Robyn, 

Ye must do after me. 

‘Take f\vc of the best knyghtes 
That he in your Icdo,^ 

And walke downe by >00 abhay. 
And gete you monkes wede.'^ 

And I vv^ll be your ledc’^-man,^ 

And lede you the way. 

And or ye come to Noivngham, 
hedc then dare I lay, 

That ye shall mete with good Robyn, 
On lyve^® yf that he be; 

Or ye come lo Notvngham, 

With eyen yc shall Inm sc. 

Full haslcly our ksnge was dyght," 

So were his knyghtes ty\e, 

Evcrych of them in monkes vvede, 
And hasted them thyder 

Our kyngc was grete above his colc,^’ 
A brodc hat on his crowno, 

Ryght as he were abbot -1 yko, 

They rode up into the te 

^ Hiding place. ® Controlled. ^Conipany. ^Gannent*; 

“Prepared. Quickly. ^^Cowl. 


^ Guide. Alive. 
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Styf botes our kyngc had on, 

Forsoth as I you say; 

He rode syngynge to grcnc wodc, 

The covent was clothed in graye. 

His male-hors*® and his grctc somcrs*® 

Folowed our kyiige behynde, 

Tyll they came to grene wodc, 

A mylc under the lyndc.^^ 

There they met with good Robyn, 

Stondynge on the waye, 

And so dyde many a bolde archere, 

For soth as I you say. 

Robyn toke the kynges hors, 

Haste! y in that stede, 

And sayd, Syr abbot, by your Icve, 

A whyle ye must abyde. 

‘We be yemen of this forcste, 

Under the grene- wode tre; 

We ly\e by our kynges dere, 

Other shift have not wee. 

‘And ye have chyrehes and rentes both, 

And gold full grete plente; 

Gyve us some of your spendynge, 

For saynt charyte.’ 

Than bespakc our cumly kynge, 

Anone than sayd he; 

‘I brought no moie to grenc-wode 
But forty pounde with me. 

‘I have layne at Notyngharn, 

This fourty nyght with our kynge, 

And s{5ent I have full moche good 
On many a grete lordynge. 

The knights dressed as members of a convent. Pack-horse. Sumpter-horse. 

Linden. 
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Robyn toke the forty poiinde, 

And departed it in two party c; 
HalfcndelP^ he gave his mery men. 

And bad them mery to be. 

Full curtcysly Robyn gan say; 

‘Syr, have this lor your spendyng; 

We shall mole another day;’ 

‘Cramcrcy,' than sayd our kyngc. 

‘Rut well the grereth Edwartlc, our kynge. 
And sent to the his scale, 

And byddeth the com to Noljnghain, 
Both to mete and mele.’ 

He toke out the brode targe, 

And sone he lete hym sc; 

Robyn coud his courteysy, 

And set hym on his kne. 

‘I love no man in all the worlde 
So well as I do my kynge; 

Welcome is niy lordes soak*; 

And, monke, for thy tydynge, 

‘Syr al)lK)l, for thy lydynges, 

To day thou shall dyne with me. 

For the love of my kynge. 

Under my trystell-trc/ 

Forth he lad our comly kynge. 

Full fayre by the hondc; 

Many a dere there was si lyne, 

And full fast dyghtande.‘° 

Charter. 20 preparing. 
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‘And I have but forty pounde, 
No more than have I me; 

But if I had an hondred pounde, 
I would give it to thee.’ 
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Robyn toke a full grote home, 

And loude he gan blowe; 

Seven score of wyght yonge men 
Came redy on a rovve. 

All they knelcd on theyr kne, 

Full fay re before Robyn: 

The kyngc sayd hym selfc untyll, 

And swore by Saynt Austyn, 

‘Here is a wonder semely sight; 

Me thynketh, by Goddes pyne,^^ 

His men are more at his byddynge 
Then my men be at myn/ 

Full hastely was theyr dyncr idyght ” 

And therto gan they gone; 

They served our kyngo with all theyr myght, 

Both Robyn and Lytell Johan. 

Anone before our kynge was set 
The fatte venyson. 

The good whyte brede, the good reile wyne, 

And therto the fyne ale and browne. 

‘Make good chcrc/ said Robyn, 

‘Ablxjt, for charyte; 

And for this ylkc^^ lydyngc, 

Blyssed mote thou be. 

‘Now shake thou sc what lyfc we lode, 

Or^* thou hens wendc; 

Than thou may enfourine our kynge, 

Whan ye togyder lende/ 

Up they steste all in hast, 

Theyr bowes w^ere smartly bent; 

Our kynge was never so sore agast. 

He w^ende^® to have be shentc.*^ 

Passion. ^^Got ready. ^Samc. Before. Dwell. ^^Thoujjhr. ^Injured. 
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Two ycrdcs there were up set, 

Thereto gan they gauge; 

By fyfty pase, our kynge sayd, 

The merkcs were to longe. 

On every syde a rose-garlonde. 

They shot under ihe Iyne:“ 

*Who so fayleth of the rose-garlonde/ sayd Robyn, 
'His takyll he shall lyne.^® 

‘And yeldc it to his mayster, 

Be it never so tyne; 

For no man vvyll I spare. 

So drynke I ale or wyne; 

‘And here a bufTct on his hede, 

I'Wys ryght all bare': 

And all that fell in Robyns lote, 

He smote them wonder sarc. 

Twysc Robyn shot aboutc, 

And ever he eleved the wande. 

And so dyde good Gylbcrte 
With the whyie hande. 

Lytell Johan and good Scathelocke, 

For nothyngc wolde they spare; 

When they fayled of the garlonde, 

Robyn smote them full sore. 

At the last shot that Robyn shot. 

For all his trendes iare,^^ 

Yet he fayled of the garlonde 
Thrc fyngers and mare. 

Than bespake g^K)^ Gylbertc, 

And thus he gan say; 

‘Mayster/ he sayd, ‘your ‘kyll is lost, 

Siandc forth and take your pay / 

Linden-tree. *®Lose. spite of what his friends had done. 
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it be so,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘That may no better be, 

Syr abbot, I delyvcr the myn arowe, 

I pray the, syr, serve thou me.’ 

‘It fallcth not for myn ordre,’ sayd our kyngc, 
‘Robyn, by thy leve, 

For to smyte no good ycman. 

For doute I sholde hym greve.’ 

‘Smyte on boldely,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘I give the large leve*: 

Anone our kynge, with that worde. 

He folde up his sieve. 

And sych a buffet he gave Robyn, 

To groundc he yede^^ full nere: 

‘I make myn avowe to God/ sayd Robyn, 
‘Thou arte a stalworthe frere. 

‘There is pith in thyn xirrnc/ sayd Robyn, 

‘I trowe thou caxist well shete’; 

Thus our kynge and Robyn Hode 
Togeder gan they mete. 

Robyn behelde our cornly kynge 
Wystly^* in the face, 

So dyde Syr Rycharde at the Lc, 

And kneled downe in that place. 

And so dyde all the vvylde outlawcs, 

Whan they se them knele: 

‘My lordc the kynge of Knglonde, 

Now I knowc you well,’ 

‘Mercy then, Robyn,’ sayd our kyngc, 

‘Under your trystyll-tre, 

Of thy goodnesse and thy grace. 

For my men and me!* 

Went. Thoughtfully. 
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‘Yes, tor Cod,’ sayd Robyn, 

‘And also God me save, 

I askc mercy, my lorde the kynge, 

And tor my men I crave.’ 

‘Yes, for God,* than sayd our kynge, 

‘And therto sent I me. 

With that thou le\c the grene-wode, 

And all thy company, 

‘And come home, syr, to my courte, 

And there dwell with me ’ 

‘I make m>n a\owc to God/ sayd Robyn, 
‘And rvt^ht so shall it be. 

‘I w)ll eom( to \our tourte, 

\()ur si.r\>sc for to si. 

And br>nge with me of my men 
Sesen score and thre 

‘But me Ivke^^ well }our serv\sc, 

1 u\lJ eoine agi)nc full soone, 

And sholc at the donne’^ dere, 

As I am wonte to done/ 

Tilt LieiiTii F^rrt 

‘Haste thou on) grent cloth/ sa>d our kynge, 
‘That ihou wyltc sell nowe to me?* 

*Ye, lor (jod/ sa\el Rob)n, 

‘Jh\rty yerdts and thre/ 

‘Robvn/ sa\d our kvnge, 

‘Now pri\ I the. 

Sell me some ol that cloth, 

I'o me and my meyne/ 

‘Ye's, for C^od/ then sa\d Robyn, 

‘Or dies I were a foie; 

Another day ye wyll me vlolhe, 

I trowe, ayenst the Yole.' * 

Unless 1 like. ^ In prcparition for Christmas. 
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Whan they were clothed in Lyncolne grene, 
They keste away theyr graye; 

‘Now we shall to Notyngham/ 

All thus our kynge gan say. 

They bente theyr bowes and forth they went, 
Shotyngc all in-fere,^ 

Towarde the towne of Notyngham, 

Outlawes as they were. 

Our kynge and Robyn rode togydcr, 

For soih as I you say, 

And they shote pluckc-buffet. 

As they went by the way. 

And many a buffet our kynge wan 
Of Robyn I lode that day, 

And nothynge spared good Robyn 
Our kynge when he did pay. 

‘So God me helpe,’ sayd our kynge, 

‘Thy game is nought to Icrc^; 

I sholde not get a shote of the, 

Though I shote all this ycrc.’ 

All the people of Notyngham 
They stode and beheldc; 

They sawe nothynge but mantels of grene 
That covered all the feldc. 

Than every man to other gan say, 

‘I drede our kynge be slonc^; 

Come Robyn Hode to the towne, i-wys 
On lyve he Icfte never one.’ 

•Together, *You do not need to learn your ♦Slain. 
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The kynge kest of his cole then, 
A grene garment he dyde on. 
And every knyght also, iwys. 
Another had full sone. 
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The kyngc louglic full fast, 

And Lornniaundcd thc)m aga^nc, 

When thtv sc oiir comly k>ngc, 

I wys th( y v\crc full fayne. 

They clc and diankc, incl mide ihiin glad, 
And sangc with nous h\(.. 

Than lx spike our eomly kvoi^c 
"io S\r Rich inie u the l.ee 

He ga\e h\ia there l\is loncK a^avne, 

A good linn he had h\iTi lx 
Rohni llnnkeel oui eoinh ksn^, , 

And set h\m on h s kne 

IIul Roh) n dwcMcd n the kniges eourle 
But lueht moiKlhes iiui thie, 
lint he hid s[Hnt in hondred j>oundL, 

And all his mennes fe*. 

In c%ery pi tec where Robvn came 
J \cr more he li\ k dowrt,'* 

Both tor kiwghtes and lor se|imes, 

To gete hyni grt tc rtnoune. 

By than the yeic w is ill u^one' 
had ne» man hut i\M\ne% 

Lvtcll fohan and good Seithelockc, 

With hyin all for to gone. 

Robyn sawe yonge men shole 
Full faire ujx>n a diy* 

‘Alas*’ tlian sa\el good Robyn, 

‘My weltlie is went away. 

'Pud hb<n!l\ 


A GEST OF ROBYN HODE 

Full haslcly they began to fle, 

Both yemcn and kna\es, 

And olde wyves that myght evyll goo, 
They hypped on theyr staves. 
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^Somtyme I was an archerc good, 

A styfFe and eke a stronge; 

I was compted the best archere 
That was in mcry Englonde. 

*AIas!’ then sayd good Robyn, 

‘Alas and well a woo! 

Yf I dwcle lengcr with the kyngc, 

Sorowe wyll me sloo/ 

Forth than went Robyn Hode 
Tyll he came to our kyngc: 

‘My lorde the k)nge of Englonde, 

Graunte me myn askynge. 

‘I made a chapcll in Bernysdale, 

That semely is to se, 

It is of Mary Magdalcyne, 

And thereto wolde 1 be. 

‘I myght never in this seven nyght 
No tyme to slepe no wynkc, 

Nother all these seven dayes 
Nother etc ne drynkc. 

‘Me longeth sore to Bernysdale, 

I may not be therfro; 

Barefote anti wolwarde® I have hyght^ 
Thyder for to go/ 

‘Yf it be so,’ than say<l our kyngc, 

‘It may no better be; 

Seven nyght I gyve the Icve, 

No Icngrc, to dwell fro me/ 

‘Gramercy, lorde/ then sayd Robyn, 

And set hym on his kne; 

He toke his leve full courteysly. 

To grene wodc then went he. 

•Doing penance by wearing wool next the skin. ’Promised. 
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Whan he came to grene wode, 

In a inery mornyngc. 

There he herde the notes small 
Of byrdes mery syngynge. 

‘It IS ferre gone/ sayd Robyn, 

‘1 hat I was last here; 

Me lysie** a lytcll for to shote 
At the donne derc/ 

Robyn sit we a full grctc hirte; 

Ills home than gin he hhiw, 

Th It all iht oLiilauts ot that forest 
That home eoud they knowe, 

And gadred them togyder, 

In a lytdl thiovve 
Sevtn Store (»£ v%>ght yonge men 
Came rtdy on a rowe. 

And fa>re d)dc of the\r hodes. 

And set them on thevr kne 
‘Weltoine/ they savd, ‘our ma\ster, 
Under this grtnc wode tre/ 

Roh>n dwelled in grene wode 
lwcnt\ \eie anel two. 

For all drcele ot 1 dw iidc our kynge, 
Agayne vvolde he ne>t goo. 

Yet he was begvled, i w\s, 

1 hrough a w>eked woman, 

The pr\oresse' ot Kyrkesly, 

1 hat nyc was ot h\s kynne: 

For the lose of a kmght, 

Syr Roger ot Donkesly, 

That was her owne spyeciad. 

Full evyll mote the^y the*® 

*It pleases me. ®Ma> the> thnvef 
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They toke togydcr theyr counsell 
Robyn Hode for to sle. 

And how they myght best do that dede, 

His banis**^ for to be. 

Than bespake good Robyn, 

In place where as he stode, 

‘To morow I mustc to Kyrke[s]Iy, 
Crattely*^ to be letcn blode.' 

Syr Roger of Donkcstcrc, 

By the pryoressc he lay. 

And there they betrayed good Robyn Hode, 
Through theyr false playe. 

Cryst have mercy on his soule. 

That dyed on the rode! 

For he was a good outlavve, 

And dydc pore men moch god. 

ANONYMOUS 

\i()th Century\ 

. Balow 

Balow, my babe, lie still and sleep! 

It grieves me sore to see thee weep. 

Wouklst thou Ik? quiet Tse be glad, 

TTiy mourning makes my sorrow sad: 

Balow my boy, thy mother’s joy. 

Thy father breeds me great annoy — 

Balow, la-low! 

When he began to court my love. 

And with his sugred words me move, 

His faynings false and flattering cheer 
To me that lime did not appear: 

But now I see most cruellye. 

He cares ne for my babe nor me — 

Balow, la-low! 

Murderer, Skillfully. 
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Lie still, my darling, sleep awhile. 

And when thou wak’st thou’le sweetly smile: 
But smile not as thy father did. 

To cozen maids: nay, God forbid! 

But yet I fear thou wilt go near 
Thy father’s heart and face to bear — 
Balow, la-low! 

I cannot choose but ever will 
Be loving 10 thy father still; 

Where’er he go, where'er he ride. 

My love with him doth still abide; 

In weal or woe, where’er he go, 

My heart shall ne’er depart him fro — 
Balow^ la-low! 

But do not, do not, pretty mine. 

To fajnings false ihy heart incline! 

Be loyal to thy lover true, 

An<l never change her for a new: 

If good or fair, of her have care 
For women’s banning’s wondrous sare- 
Balow, la-low! 

Bairn, by thy face I will beware; 

Like Sirens’ words. I’ll come not near; 

My babe and I together will live; 

He’ll conilort me when cares do grieve. 

My babe and I right soft will lie. 

And ne'er respect man’s crueltye — 

Balow, la-low! 

Farewell, fnrewclK the falsest youth 
That ever kist a woman’s mouth! 

I wish all maids be warn’d by me 
Never to trust man's curicsyo; 

For if wc do but chance to bow, 

They’ll use us then they enre not how — 
Balow, la-low! 
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The Old Cloak 

[i6th Century (?)] 

This winter’s weather it vvaxeth cold, 

And frost it freczeth on every hill. 

And Boreas blows his blast so bold 
That all our cattle are like to spill. 

Bell, my wife, she loves no strife; 

She said unto me quietlyc. 

Rise up, and save cow Crumbock’s life! 

Man, put thine old cloak about thee! 

He. 

0 Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte? 

Thou kens my cloak is very thin: 

It is so bare and over worn, 

A crickc thereon cannot renn. 

Then ril no longer borrow nor lend; 

For once I’ll new apparel IVl be; 

To-morrow' I’ll to town and spend; 

For I’ll have a new cloak about me. 

She. 

Cow Crumbock is a very good cow: 

She lias been always true to the pail; 

She has hcljxid us to butter and cheese, I trow, 
And other things she will not tail. 

1 would be loth to see her pine. 

Good husband, counsel lake of me: 

It is not for us to go so fine — 

Man, lake thine old cloak about thee! 

He. 

My cloak it was a very good cloak, 

It hath been always true to the wear; 

But now it is not worth a groat: 

I have had it four and forty year*. 
Sometime it was of cloth in grain: 

*Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see: 

It will neither hold out wind nor rain; 

And ril have a new cloak about me. 
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She. 

It is four and forty years ago 

Sine the one of us the other did ken; 

And vvc have had, betwixt us two, 

Of children either nine or ten: 

We have brought them up to women and men: 

In the icar of God I trow they be* 

And why wilt thou thyself misken? 

Man, take thine old cloak about thee! 

He. 

O Bell my wife, why dost thou flyte? 

Now IS now, and then was then: 

Seek now' all the world throughout, 

Thou kens not clovsns from gentlemen: 
They are clad in black, green, yellow and blue. 
So far abo\e their own degree. 

Once in m\ life I’ll take a view; 

For ril have a new cloak about me. 

She. 

King Stephen w’as a worthy peer; 

Ills breeches cost him but a crown; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

Therelore he called the tailor ‘lown.’ 

He was a king and wore the crown, 

And tiiou'se but ol a low' degree* 

It’s pride that puts this country clown: 

Man, take thy old cloak about thee* 

He. 

Bell my wile, she loves not strife, 

Yet she will lead me, it she can; 

And to inainlam an easy life 

I ott must vield, though I’m good-man. 

It’s not for a man with a woman to threap, 
Unless he first give o’er the plea: 

As wc began, so will we ! *ep. 

And I’ll take my old cloak about me. 
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35 

Jolly Good Ale and Old 


[/6jfA Century] 


Back and side go bare, go bare, 


Both hand and foot go cold; 

But, belly, Cjod send thee good ale enough 

Whether it be new or old. 

But if* that I may have truly 
Good ale my belly full, 

I shall look like one, by sweet Saint John, 
Were shorn against the wool. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a-cold; 

I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 

I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good; 

But sure I think that I could drink 
With him that wcareth an hood. 

Drink is my life; although my wile 
Some lime do chide and scold. 

Yet spare I not to ply the pot 
Of’ jolly good ale and old. 

I love no roast but a brown toast, 

Or a crab in the fire; 

A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I never desire. 

Nor frost, nor snow, nor wind, I trow. 

Can hurt me if it vvolde; 

I am so wrapped within, and lapped 
With jolly good ale and old. 

I care right nought, I take no thought 
For clothes to keep me warm; 

Have I good drink, I surely think 
Nothing can do me harm. 

* Unless. 
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For truly than I fear no man. 

He he never so bold. 

When 1 am armed and throughly warmed 
With jolly good ale and old. 

But now and than I curse and ban, 

They make thc'ir ale so small ^ 

Ood give them care, and evil to fare* 

They stryc^ the malt and all. 

Such pc‘e\ish pev\ I tell you true, 

Not for a crown of gold 

There cometh one sip within my lip, 
Whcth< r It ho new or old. 

Good ale ami strong maketh me among 
Fvill jocund and tall light. 

That oft I sleep, and take no keep 
From morning until night. 

I'hcn Starr I up and l1ee to the cup, 

'Fhe right way on I hold; 

My thirst to stanch I til! in% paunch 
With jolly good alt- and old. 

And Kit, mv wife, that as her life 
Loseth well good ale to seek. 

Full oU drmketh vhe that \e ma) sec 
"Idle tears run down her cheek. 

Then doth she troll to me the bowl 
As a good malt worm should. 

And say, “Sweetheart, I take my part 
( )f jolly good ale and old.“ 

They' that do drink till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellow's should do. 

They shall not miss to ha\e the bliss 
That gevod ale hath hr* nght them to. 

And all poor souls iliat scour black bowls. 
And hath them lustily troll’d, 

® Dc'itrov ^Wretthcnl stulT. 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT 


God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or old I 
Back and side, etc. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT 

j6 A Supplication 

Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant; 

My great travail so gladly spent, 

Forget not yet! 

Forget not yet when first began 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can; 

Forget not yet! 

Forget not yet the great assays, 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways. 

The painful patience in delays, 

1‘orget not yet! 

Forget not! O, forget not this. 

How long ago hath been, and is 
The mind that never meant amiss — 

I'orgct not yet! 

Forget not then thine own approved 
The which so long hath thee so loved. 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved — 
Forget not this! 

The Lover’s Appeal 

And wilt thou leave me thus! 

Say nayl say nayl for shame! 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus? 

Say nay! say nay! 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among; 

And IS ihy heart so strong 
As for to leave mo thus'^ 

Say nay’ say nay’ 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

'Ihat hath given thee my heart 
Nev c r for l<j cK p irt 
Neither for pain nor smart 
And will thou have mv thus^ 

Say n ly ’ sav nav ’ 

And wilt thou have me thus. 

And h ave no rnor^ pity 
<31 him that loveth theo^ 

Alas' thy viuekv^ 

And wilt thou have me ihus!^ 

Say nav ’ '•av n ly ’ 

HhNR\ HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 
1 ^ 5 ^/^'’) '5-f7\ 

C'oMPL^iNT oi I nr i\RsrN(F ot Hfr Lovtr 
Bfing Upon iiii St \ 

O H >r pv dames' that m iv cmhiaec 
d he Tiint of vour delight. 

Help to bewail ihs vvotul case 
And eke the htaw plight 
Ot m< , th It wontid to rtjoiee" 

I’he fortune ot iiiv pkasmt ehouc* 

Ciood ladies, help to till mv mourning voice. 

In ship, freight with remembt ranee 
OI thoughts and pleasures past. 

He sails that hath in goveinaneo 
My liie while it will last 
With scalding sighs, tor lack ot gale. 
Furthering h s hofxr, that is his sail, 

Toward me, the swete port of his avail. 
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Alas! how oft in dreams I see 
Those eyes that were my food; 

Which sometime so delighted me. 

That yet they do me good; 

Wherewith I wake with his return 
Whose absent flame did make me burn: 

But when I find the lack, Lord! how I mourn! 

When other lovers in arms across 
Rejoice their chief delight, 

Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss 
1 stand the bitter night 
In my window where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee: 

Lo! what a mariner love hath made me! 

And in green waves when the salt flood 
Doth rise by rage of wind, 

A thousand fancies in that mood 
Assail my restless mind. 

Alas! now drcncheth my sweet foe, 

That with the spoil of my heart did go, 

And left me; but alas! why did he so? 

And when the seas wax calm again 
To chase fro me annoy, 

My doubtful hope doth cause me pain; 

So dread cuts off my joy. 

Thus in my wealth mingled with woe 
And of each thought a doubt doth grow; 

— Now he comes ^ Will he come? Alas! no, no. 

The Means to Attain Happy Life 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life be these, I find : — 

The richessc left, not got with pain; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind; 

The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 

No charge of rule, nor governance; 



GEORGE GASCOIGNE 

Without disease, the healthful lifej 
The household of continuance; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True wisdom join’d with simpleness; 

The night discharge of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress. 

The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night: 
Contented wnth thine own estate 
Ne wish tor death, ne fear his might. 

GEORGE GASCOIGNE 

[^525(?)-'f577l 

A Lover s Lullaby 

Sing lullaby, as women do, 

Whereu ith they bring their babes to rest; 
And lullaby can I sing too, 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child; 

And if I be not much beguiled, 

Full many a wanton babe have I, 

Which must be still'd with lullaby. 

First lullaby my youthful years, 

It is now time to go to bed: 

For crooked age and hoary hairs 
Have won the haven within my head. 
With lullaby, then, youth be still; 

With lullaby content thy will; 

Since courage quails and conies lichind. 

Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind! 

Next lullaby my gazing c)cs, 

Which wonted were to .dance apace; 
For every glass may now suffice 
To show the furrows in thy face. 
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With lullaby then wink awhile; 

With lullaby your looks beguile; 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright, 

Entice you eft with vain delight. 

And lullaby my wanton will; 

Let reason’s rule now reign thy thought; 
Since all too late I find by skill 

How dear I have thy fancies bought; 
With lullaby now take thine ease, 

With lullaby thy doubts appease; 

For trust to this, if thou be still. 

My body shall obey thy wilL 

Thus lullaby my youth, mine eyes. 

My will, my ware, and all that was: 

I can no more delays devise; 

But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 

With lullaby now take your leave; 

With lullaby your dreams deceive; 

And when you rise with waking eye, 
Remember then this lullaby. 


NICHOLAS BRETON 

Phillida and Coridon 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride: 

There I spied all alone 
Phillida and Coridon. 

Much ado there was, God wot! 

He would love and she would not. 
She said, Never man was true; 

He said, None was false to you. 

He said, He had loved her long; 

She said, Love should have no wrong. 
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Coridon would kiss her then; 

She said, Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all; 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 

Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not Love abuse, 

Love, which had been long deluded, 

Was with kisses sweet concluded; 

And Phillida, with garlands gay, 

W^ls made the Lady of the May. 

ANON^'MOUS 

A Sweet Lullaby 
From The Arbor of Amorous Devices 

Come little babe, come silly soul, 

'Lhy lather’s shame, thy mother’s grief, 
Horn as I doubt to all our dole, 

And to thvscU unhappy chief: 

Sing lullaby, and lap it warm, 

Poor soul that thinks no creature harm. 

Thou little think’st and less dost know 
The cause of this thy mother’s moan; 

Thou want’st the wit to wail her woe. 

And I rnystlf am all alone: 

Why dost thou w'cep? why tlost tliou w ail? 
And know’st not yet wdiat thou dost ail. 

Come, little wTctch — ah, silly heart! 

Mine only joy, what can I more? 

If there be any wrong thy sr. irt. 

That may the destinies implore: 

’Twas I, I say, against my wdll, 

I W'ail the time, but be thou still. 
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And dost thou smile? Oh, thy sweet face! 
Would God Himself He might thee seel — 
No doubt thou wouldsl soon purchase grace, 
I know right well, for thee and me; 

But come to mother, babe, and play. 

For father false is fled away. 

Sweet boy, if it by fortune chance 
Thy father home again to send, 

If death do strike me with his lance, 

Yet mayst thou me to him commend: 

If any ask thy mother’s name. 

Tell how by love she purchased blame. 

Then will his gentle heart soon yield: 

I know him of a noble mind: 

Although a lion in the Held, 

A lamb in town thou shall him find: 

Ask blessing, babe, be not airaid, 

His sugar'd words hath me Ixitray’d. 

Then inaysl thou joy and be right glad; 
Although in woe I seem to moan, 

Thy ^father is no rascal lad, 

A noble youth of blood and bone: 

His glancing looks, if he once smile. 
Right honest women may beguile. 

Come, little boy, and rock asleep; 

Sing lullaby and lx? thou still; 

I, that can do naught else hut w'cep, 

Will sit by thee and wail my fill: 

God bless my babe, anil lullaby 
From this thy father’s quality. 

Preparations 
From a Christ Church MS, 

Yet if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 

Should of his own accord 



THE UNFAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS 


Friendly himself invite, 

And say ‘I’ll be your guest to-morrow night/ 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand T 

‘Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

Sec they are fitted all; 

Let there be room to cat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made* bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 

‘Look to the presence: are the carpets spread. 

The dazie o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

^’’*d all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place!’ 

Thus, it a king were coming, would we do; 
And 'iwcTQ good reason too; 

For ’tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king. 

And after all our travail and our cost. 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain Him always like a stranger. 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 


The Unfaithful Shepherdfjjs 

[From Byrd's Songs of Sundry Natures, 

Which that the sun with his beams hot 
Scorched the fruits in vale and .mountain, 
Philon the shepherd, late forgot. 

Sitting beside a crystal fountain, 
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In shadow of a green oak tree 
Upon his pipe this song play’d he: 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love; 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

So long as I was in your sight 
I was your heart, your soul, and treasure; 
And evermore you sobb’d and sigh’d 
Burning in flames beyond all measure: 

— Three days endured your love to me, 
And it was lost in other three! 

Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 

Another Shepherd you did see 
To whom your heart was soon enchained; 
Full soon your love was leapt from me, 

Full soon my place he had obtained. 

Soon came a third, your love to wdn, 
And we w^ere out and he was in. 

Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mmd is light, soon lost for new love. 

Sure you have made me passing glad 
That you your mind so soon removed, 
Before that I the leisure had 
To choose you for my best beloved: 

For all your love was past and done 
Two days lx?fore it was begun: — 
Adieu Love, adieu Love, untrue Love, 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu Love; 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 
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ANTHONY MONDAY 

I 

Beauty Bathing 

Beai’Ty sat bathing by a spring 
Where fairest shades did hide her; 

The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 

The cord streams ran beside her. 

My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye 
do see what was forbidden: 

But better memory said, lie! 

So vain desire was chiddtn: — 

Hey nonny nonny O! 

Hey nonny nonny! 

Into a slumber then I fell, 

\\Ton tond imagination 
Seemed to see, but could not tell 
Her ioature or her fashion. 

But, e\'n as babes in ilreams do smile, 

And sometimes fall a-wceping, 

So I awaked, as wnsc this while 
As when I tell a-slecping: — 

Hey nonny nonny O! 

Hey nonny nonny’ 

RICHARD EDWARDES 

[/52J-/506I 
Amantium Irak 

In going to my naked bed as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wnte sing to her child, that long before had wept; 

She sighed sore and sang full sw'ect, to bring the babe to rest, 
That w'oiild not cease but cried still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of her w’atch, and grie\ed wnth her child. 
She rocked it and rated it, till that on her it smiled. 

Then did she say, Now have I found this proverb true to prove, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 
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Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write, 

In register for to remain of such a worthy wight: 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter utter’d she of weight, in place whereas she sal: 

And proved plain there was no beast, nor creature bcaung life, 

Could well be known to li\c in love without discord and strife: 

Then kissed she her little babe, and sware by God above, 

The falling out of faidiful friends renewing is of love. 

She said that neither king nor prince nor lord could live aright, 
Until their puissance thL7 did prove, their manhood and their might. 
When manhood shall be matched so that fear can take no place, 
Then weary works make warriors each other to einbrau', 

And left their force that failed them, which did consume the rout, 
Idiat might before have lived their lime, their strength and nature out 
Then did she sing as one that thought no man could her reprove, 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

She said she saw no fish nor fowl, nor beast within her haunt, 

That met a stranger in their kind, but could give it a taunt: 

Since flesh might not endure, but rest must wrath succei'd, 

And force the fight to fall to play in pasture where they teed, 

So noble nature can well end the work she hath begun, 

And bridle well that will not cease her tragedy in some: 

Thus in song she oft rehearsed, as did her well behove. 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

I marvel much pardy (quoth she) for to behold the rout, 

To see man, woman, boy and beast, to toss the \sorld about: 

Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and some can 
smoothly smile 

And some embrace others in arm, and there think many a wile, 

Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some stout, 

Yet are they never friends in deed until they once tall out: 

Thus ended she her song and said, before she did remove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 
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His Pilgrimage 

Givt me my scallop shell of quiet, 

My stall of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 

M> bottle of salvation, 

My gown of glor), hope's true gage, 

And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage 

Blood must Ix! my body's balnicr, 

No other bilm will there lx given, 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 

Trivelleth towards the 1 tnd of heaven, 
Over the silver mountains, 

Where spring the nect ir fountains 
There will I kiss 
T he bewvls of bliss; 

And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every mil ken hill 
Mv soul will be a dry before; 

But, after, it will thirst no more. 

T hen by that happv blissful dav 
More peaceful pilgrims I shah see, 

Thit hive cast oil their rigs of elav, 

And walk apparelled fresh like me 
1 11 uaki. them lirst 
To quench their thirst 
And taste of nectar siickets. 

At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 

Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets 

And when our Ixiltles and all we 
Are filled w ith immortality. 

Then the blessed jiaths well travel, 
Strowed wath rubies thick as gravel, 
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Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors. 

High walls of coral and pearly bowers. 

From thence to heaven’s bribelcss hall. 

Where no corrupted voices brawl; 

No conscience molten into gold. 

No forged accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 

For there Christ is the king’s Attorney, 

Who pleads for all without degrees. 

And He hath angels, but no fees. 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury. 

Against our souls black verdicts give, 

Christ pleads His death, and then we live. 

Be Thou my speaker, taintless pleader. 

Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder! 

Thou givest salvation even for alms; 

Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 

And this is mine eternal plea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 

I'hat, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine at noon, 

Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 
Set on rdy soul an everlasting head! 

Then am I reaily, like a palmer fit, 

To tread those blest paths winch before I writ. 

Of death and jiuigmenl, heaven and hell, 
Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 

The Lie 

Go, Soul, the body’s guest, 

Upon a thankless arrant: 

Fear not to touch the best; 

The truth shall be ihy warrant: 

Go, since I needs must die, 

And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood; 
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Say to the church, it shows 

What’s good, and doth no good: 
If church and court icply. 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by otliers’ action; 

Not loved unless they give. 

Not strong, but by a faction: 

If potentates reply, 

Oive potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition. 

That manage the estate. 

Their purpose is ambition. 

Their practice only hate; 

And if they once reply, 

T^hen give them all the lie. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for more by spending. 
Who, in their greatest cost, 

Seek nothing but commending: 
And it they make reply. 

Then give thorn all the lie. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion; 

Tell love it is but lust; 

Tell time it is but motion; 

Tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish them not reply, 
l''or thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth; 

Tell honour how it alters; 

I'ell Ix^auty how she blasteth; 

Tell favour how it falters: 

And as they shall reply, 

Ciive every one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wi angles 
In tickle points of niccncss; 
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Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness; 

And when they do reply. 

Straight give them both the lie. 

Tell physic of her boldness; 

Tell skill it is pretension; 

Tell charity of coldness; 

Tell law it is contention: 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness; 

Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendship of unkindness; 

Tell justice of delay; 

And if they will reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness, 

But vary by esteeming; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming: 

If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth; 

Tell, manhood shakes ofT pity; 

Tell, virtue least preferreth: 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing,— 
Although to give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing, — 
Stab at thee he that will. 

No stab the soul can kill. 
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^9 Verses 

FOUND IN HIS BIBLE IN THE GATE-HOUSE AT WESTMINSTER. SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN WRITTEN THE NIGHT BEFORE IIIS DEATH 

Kven such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all wc have, 

And pays us but willi earth and dust; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days; 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, 1 trust. 

50 What Is Our Life 

What is our life? The play of passion. 

mirth? llie music ot division: 

Our mothers* wombs the tinng-houscs be. 

Where we are dressed for life’s short comedy. 

7 'hc eartii the stage; Heaven the spectator is, 

Who sits and views whosoe’er doth art amiss. 

The graves which hide us from the scorching sun 
Arc like drawn curtains when the play is done. 

Thus playing post vv'c to our latest rest, 

And then we die in earnest, not in jest. 

SIR EDWARD DYER 

[d. /607] 

5/ My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is 

My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such present joys therein I iind. 

That It excels all other bliss 

'J lial earth ailords or grows by kind: 

Though much I w'ant that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to ciavc. 

No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 

No force to win the victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore, 
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No shape to feed a loving eye; 

To none of these I yield as thrall; 

For why? my mind doth serve for all, 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall; 

I see that those which are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all: 

They get with toil, they keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Content I live, this is my stay; 

I seek no more than may suffice; 

I press to bear no haughty sway; 

Look, what 1 lack my mind supplies. 

Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind doth bring. 

Some have too much, yet still do crave; 

I little ha\e, and seek no more. 

They arc but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store; 

They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another's loss, 

I grudge not at another’s gain; 

No worldly waves my mind can toss; 

My state at one doth still remain: 

I fear no foe, I fawn no friend; 

I loathe not life, nor dread my end. 

Some weigh their pleasure by their lust. 
Their wisdom by their rage of will; 
Their treasure is their only trust, 

A cloaked craft their store of skill; 

But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a quiet mind. 

My wealth is health and perfect case, 

My conscience clear my chief defence; 

I neither seek by bribes to please, 
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Nor by deceit to breed ofTcnce: 

Thus do I live; thus will I die; 

Would all did so as well as II 

JOHN LYLY 
[/ 55^/606] 

Cupid and Campaspe 

Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
Al cards for kisses — Cupid paid: 

Ik stakes his quncr, bow, and arrows, 

His mother’s do\cs, and team of sparrows; 
Loses them too; then down he throvss 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
i'jrowing on’s diet k (but nont knows how); 
With these, the crvstal ot his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin. 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

Al last he set her both his eyes — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Lovc^ has she done this for thec'^ 

What shall, alas' become ot mci^ 

SpRINc/s WtLCOMF 

What bird so sings, ytt so does wail.^ 

O 'tis the ravish’d nighiingale. 

teteu^’ she cnesl 
And still her woes at midnight rise, 

Brave pruk song^ Who is’i now we hear^ 
None but the lark so shrill and clear, 

Now at hcavc'n’s gate she daps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 

Hark, hark, wnth what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note! 

Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Ct4i){po^ to welcome in the spring^ 

Cuc){ool to welcome in the spring! 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
[755^-/5861 
Song 

Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes intendeth; 
Which now my breast o’ercharged to music Icndelh! 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only in you, my song begins and endeth. 

Who hath the eyes which marry State w'ith Pleasure? 

Who keeps the key of Nature’s chiefest treasure? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only for you, the heaven forgat all measure. 

Who hath the lips, where Wit in fairness rcigneth? 

Who mankind at once both decks and staincth? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only by you, Cupid his crown maintaineth. 

Who hath the feet, whose step all sweetness plameih^ 

Who else, for whom Fame worthy trumpets wanteth? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only to youjiicr sceptre Venus grantelh. 

Who hath the breast, whose milk doth passions nourish? 
Whoso grace is such, that when it chides doth cherish? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only through you, the tree of lite doth flourish. 

Who hath the hand, which without stroke subduel h? 

Who long-dead beauty with increase renewclh? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only at you, all envy hopeless rueth. 

Who hath the hair, which loosest fastest ticih? 

Who makes a man live, then glad when he dieth? 

To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only of you, the flatterer never licth. 
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Who hath the voice, which soul from senses sunders? 
Whose force but yours the bolts of beauty thunders? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only with you, not miracles are wonders. 

Doubt you to whom my Muse these notes intendeth, 
Which now my breast overcharged to music Icndeth ? 
To you! to you! all song of praise is due: 

Only in you, my song begins and endeth. 


55 A Dirge 

Ring out your bells, let mourning shews be spread; 
For Love IS dead. 

All IwOvc IS dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain; 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected, 

And Faith, fair scorn doth gam. 

From so ungratelul fancy, 

From such a female franzy, 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us! 

Weep, neighbours, weep; do you not hear it said 
That Love is dead? 

His death-bed, peacock's lolly; 

His winding-sheet is shame: 

His will, false-seeming holy; 

His sole exec 'lor, blame. 

From so ungrateful fancy. 

From such a female franzy. 

From them that use men thus. 

Good Lord, deliver us! 

Let dirge be sung, and trcntals rightly read, 

For Love is dead. 

Sir Wrong his tomb ord lineth, 

My mistress’ marble heart; 

Which epitaph containcth, 

“Her eyes were once his dart.” 
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From so ungrateful fancy, 

From such a female franzy, 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 

Alas, I lie: rage hath this error bred; 

Love is not dead. 

Love is not dead, but slccpcth 
In her unmatched mind, 

Where she his counsel keepeth, 

Till due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile fancy, 

To call such wit a franzy, 

Who Love can temper thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 

A Ditty 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one for another given: 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better bargain driven: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in -me keeps him and me in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides: 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Loving in Trutn 

Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show, 

That She, dear She, might take some pleasure of my pain; 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her know. 
Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain; 

1 sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe. 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain; 

Oft turning others' leaves, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sunburned brain. 
But words came halting forth, wanting Invention’s stay; 
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Invention, Nature’s child, fled stcp-dame Study’s blows; 

And others’ feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 

Thus, great wiih child to speak, and helpless m my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite. 

“Fool,” said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and wiite*” 

Bl Yoi'r Words Made, Good Sir, of Ivdian Wake 

Bl your words made, good Sir, of Indian ware, 

'Fhat )ou allow me them by so '^mall rate^ 

Or do you cutted Spartans mutate^ 

Or do you mean my lender ears to spare 
T hat to my questions you so total are^ 

When I demand of Pha ni\ Sulla’s state, 

You sa), forsooth, >ou left her well of late: 

0 God, think you that satisfies m\ care? 

1 would know* whether she did sit or walk; 

How ilothed; how waited on; sighed she, or smiled; 
When of, with whom, how oiun did she talk; 

With what pastime lime’s journey she beguiled; 

It her lips diigncd to sweeten mv poor name. 

Say all, and, all well said, still sa) the same. 

To Sleep 

CoMF, Sle'ep; O Sleep’ the certain knot of pcaee, 

"1 he hailing place of wit, the balm of woe, 

'1 h{‘ poor man’s we ilth, the prisoner’s release, 

'rh’ indifleient judge between the high and low; 

With shield ot proof, shield me trom out the prease 
Ot those fierce dans Despair at me doth throw: 

0 make in me those end wars to cease; 

1 will good tribute pa>, il thc^u do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deal to noise and blind to light, 

A rosy garland and a w’oary head 

And it these things, as being thine by right, 

Mo\c not thy heavy grace, ih, shall m me, 

Livelier than elsew^here, Stella’s image see. 
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To THE Moon ‘ 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What I may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou fecFst a lover’s case: 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 

Arc beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call ‘virtue’ there — ungratefulness? 

THOMAS LODGE 

[155H-1625] 

6f Rosalind’s Madrigal 

Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet: 

Now with his wings he plays with me. 

Now w'ith his Icet. 

Within mine e)es he makes his nest, 

His bed amidst my tender breast; 

My kisses arc his daily feast 
And yet he robs me of my rest: 

Ah! wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, tlicn pcrcheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes his [iillow ot my knee 
7'hc livelong night. 

Strike T my lute, he tunes the string; 
tjc music plays if so I sing, 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 

Whist, wanton, still ye! 
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Else I with roses every day 

Will whip you hence, 

And bind you, when you long to play, 
For your offence. 

ril shut mine eyes to keep you in; 
ril make you fast it for your sin; 
ril count your power not worth a pin. 
— Alas! w'hat hereby shall I win 
Jf he gainsay me.^ 

What if I l>eat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee; 

Then let thy bwver my bosom be; 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of ihee; 

0 Cupid, so thou pity me. 

Spare not, but play thee! 

Rosaline 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of selliame colour is her hair 
Whether unfolded, or in twanes: 

Ileigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

1 ler eyes are sapphires set in snow 
Resembling heaven by c\er% wink; 

The Gods do fear whenas they glow, 
And I do tremble when I think 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

Her cheeks arc like the blusliing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora's face, 

Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phoebus* smiling looks doth grace; 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline ’ 

Her lips arc like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies ncigntx)ur nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
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Apt to entice a deity: 

Heigh ho, would she were mind 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprison’d lies. 

To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Her paps are centres of delight, 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame. 

Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue 
Her body every way is fed, 

Yet soft in touch and sweet in view: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Nature herself her shape admires; 

The Gods are wounded in her sight; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

Thea muse not, Nymphs, though 1 bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Since for a fair there’s fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Heigh ho, my heart! would God that she were mine I 
Phillis 

Love guards the roses of thy lips 
And flies about them like a bee; 

If I approach he forward skips, 

And if I kiss he stingeth me. 

Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 

And sleeps within their pretty shine; 
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Paris. 
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And if I look the boy will lower, 

And from their orbs shoot shafts divine. 

Love works thy heart within his fire, 

And in my tears doth firm the same; 

And if I tempt it will retire, 

And of my plaints doth make a game. 

Love, let me cull her choicest flowers; 

And pity me, and calm her eye; 

Make soft her heart, dissolve her lowers; 

'Lhcn will f praise thy deity. 

But if thou do not. Love, I'll truly scr\c her 
In spite of thee, and by firm faith deserve her. 


GEORGE PEELE 

!/ 55 *^-^ 597 ] 

Paris and OEnone 

Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 

As fair as any may be; 

The fairest shcplierd on our green, 

A love for any lady. 

Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 

As lair as any may be; 

Thy love is fair lor thee alone, 

And for no other lady. 

My love is fair, my love is gay, 

As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love mv roundclav, 

My merrw merry, mcrr\ roundelay. 

Concludes wdth Cupid's curse,— 
‘They that do change old > >ve for new 
Pray gods they change for worse!* 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL 

They that do change old love for new. 
Pray gods they change for worse! 

Fair and fair, etc. 

Fair and fair, etc. 

Thy love is fair, etc. 

My love can pipe, my love can sing. 
My love can many a pretty thing, 

And of his lovely praises ring 
My merry, merry, merry roundelays 
Amen to Cupid’s curse, — 

‘They that do change,’ etc. 

They that do change, etc. 

Fair and fair, etc. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL 

|/56/(?)-/595J 

65 " The Burning Babe 

As I in hoary winter’s night 
Stood shivering in the snow. 

Surprised I was with sudden heat 
Which made my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 

A pretty babe all burning bright 
Did in the air appear; 

Who, scorched with excessive heat. 

Such floods of tears did shed, 

As though His floods should quench His flameS| 
Which with His tears were bred: 

‘Alas!’ quoth He, ‘but newly born 
In fiery heats I fry, 
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Yet none approach to warm their hearts 
Or feel my fire but I! 

‘My faultless breast the furnace is; 

The fuel, wounding thorns; 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke; 

The ashes, shames and scorns; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, 

And Mercy blows the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiled souls: 

For which, as now on fire I am 
To work them to their good, 

So will 1 melt into a bath, 

To wash thorn in my bl(X)d.’ 

With this He vanish’d out of sight 
And swiftly shrunk asvaVt 
And straight I called unto mind 
That it was (Christmas Day. 

SAMUEL DANIEL 

I /562-/6/9I 

Beauty, Time, and Lo\’e 
Sonnets 
1 

Fair is my Love and cruel as she’s fair; 

Her brow-shades frown, although her c)cs are sunny. 
Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair, 
And her disdains arc gall, her favours honey: 

A modest maid, deck’d w'iih a blush of honour. 

Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love; 
The wonder of all eyes that look upon ht.r. 

Sacred on earth, design’d a Saint abo\e. 

Chastity and Beauty, which were deadly foes. 

Live reconciled friends within her brow; 

And had she Pity to conjoin with those, 

Then who had heard the plaints I utter now? 

For had she not been fair, and thus unkind, 

My Muse had slept, and none had known my mind. 
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II 

My spotless love hovers with purest wings, 

About the temple of the proudest frame, 

Where blaze those lights, fairest of earthly things, 
Which clear our clouded world with brightest Hame. 
My ambitious thoughts, confined in her face 
AlTect no honour but what she can give; 

Mv hopes do rest in limits of her grace; 

I w eigh no comforts unless she relieve. 

For she, that can my heart imparadise, 

Holds in her fairest hand what dearest is; 

My Fortune’s wheel’s the circle of her eyes, 

Whose rolling grace deign once a turn of bliss. 

All my life’s sweet consists in her alone; 

So much I love the most Unloving one. 

in 

And yet I cannot reprehend the flight 
Or blame th’ attempt presuming so to soar; 

The mounting venture for a high delight 
Did make the honour of the fall the more. 

For who gets wealth, that puts not from the shore? 
Danger hath honour, great designs their fame; 

Glory doth follow, courage goes before; 

And though th' event oft answers not the same — 
Suffice that high attempts have never shame. 

The mean observer, whom base safely keeps, 

Lives without honour, dies without a name. 

And in eternal darkness ever sleeps. — 

And therefore, Delia, 'tis to m(‘ no blot 
To have attempted, tho’ attain’d thee not. 

IV 

When men shall find thy flow’r, thy glory, pass. 
And thou with careful brow, sitting alone. 

Received hast this message from thy glass, 

That tells the truth and says that All is gone; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou mad’st. 
Though spent thy flame, in me the heat remaining; 
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I that have loved thee thus before thou fad’st — 

My faith shall wax, when tliou art in thy waning. 

The world shall find this miracle in me. 

That fire can burn when all the matter’s spent: 

Then what my faith hath been thyself shall see. 

And that thou wast unkind thou may’st rejxjnt. — 
Thou may’st repent that thou hast scorn’d my cearS; 
When Winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 

V 

Beauty, sweet Love, is like the morning dew, 

Whose short refresh u]ion the tt nder green 
("heers for a time, but till the sun doth show, 

And straight 'tis gone as it had never been. 

Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish, 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose; 

Wn- hue which thou so carefully dost nourish. 

Yet which at length thou must he forced to lose. 
When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 
Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth; 

And that, in Beauty’s Lease expired, apfx^ars 
'^I'he Date of Age, the Calends of our Ocatlt — 

Bui ah, no more’ — this must not be foretold. 

For women grieve to think they must be old. 

VI 

I must not grieve my Love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whereon her youth might smile; 
Flowers have time before they come to seed, 

And she is young, and now must sjioii the while. 
And sport, Sw^ect Maid, m season of these years. 

And leain to gather flowers bclore they wither; 

And where llie sweetest blossom first appears. 

Let Love and Youth conduct thy pleasures thither. 
Lighten forth smiles to clear tlie clouded air. 

And calm the tempest which my^ sighs do raise; 

Pity and smiles do best become the fair; 

Pity and smiles must only y ield thee praise. 

Make me to say when all my griefs are gone, 
Happy the heart that sighed for such a one! 
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vn 

Let others sing of Knights and Paladines 
In aged accents and untimely words, 

Paint shadows in imaginary lines, 

Which well the reach of their high wit records: 

But I must sing of thee, and those fair eyes 
Authentic shall my verse in time to come; 

When yet th’ unborn shall say, Lo, where she lies! 
Whose beauty made him spea}^, that else was dumb! 
These arc the arcs, the trophies I erect, 

That fortify thy name against old age; 

And these thy sacred virtues must protect 
Against the Dark, and Time's consuming rage. 
Though th' error of my youth in them appear, 
Suffice, they show I lived, and loved ihce dear. 

To Sleep 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore tlie light; 

With dark forgetting ol my care return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my illad\enrured youth: 

Let waking eyes suffice wail theii scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desircs, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow; 
Never let rising Sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggrasatc my sorrow: 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON 

Agincourt 

Fair stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance, 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry; 
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But putting to tlie main. 

At Caux, the moutli of Seine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort. 
Furnish’d in warlike sort. 
Marcher h tow’rds Agincourt 
In happy hour; 

Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopp’d his way, 
W'herc the French genVal lay 
With all his power. 

Which, in his height of pride. 
King Flenry to deride. 

His ransom to preside 
Unto him sending; 

Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile. 

Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then, 
‘Though they to one be ten 
Be not ama/xn!; 

Yet have we well begun; 
Battles so bravel> won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 

‘And for myself (quoth he) 
This my full rest shall be: 
England ne’er mourn for me 
Nor more esteem me; 
Victor 1 will remain 
Or on this earth lie 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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‘Poitiers and Cressy tell. 

When most their pride did swell. 
Under our swords they fell: 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great. 
Claiming the regal seat. 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopp’d the French lilies/ 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led; 

With the main Henry sped 
Among his henchmen. 
Excester had the rear, 

A braver man not there; 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 

They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone. 

Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder. 

That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Tliunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 

O noble Hrpingham, 

Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces! 

When from a meadow by. 

Like a storm suddenly 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong. 
Arrows a cloth-yard long 
That like to serpents stung. 
Piercing the weather; 
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None from his fellow starts. 

But playing manly parts. 

And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw. 
And forth their bilbos drew. 

And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy; 

Arms were from shoulders sent. 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went — 
Our men w'cre hardy. 

This while our noble king. 

His broadsword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding 
As to o'crwliclm it; 

And many a deep wound lent. 

His arms with blood besprent. 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

Olostcr, that duke so good. 

Next of the royal blood. 

For iamous England stood 
With his bravt brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright. 

Though hut a maiden knight. 

Yet in that lunous light 
Scarce such apotlier. 

Warwick in blood did w\adc, 
Oxford the toe in\adc\ 

And cruel slaughter made 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhopic. 
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Upon Saint Crispin’s Day 
Fought was this noble fray. 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry; 

O when shall English men 
With such acts fill a pen? 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry? 

To THE Virginian Voyage 

You brave heroic minds 

Worthy your country’s name. 
That honour still pursue; 

Go and subdue! 

Whilst loitering hinds 

Lurk here at home with shame. 

Britons, you stay too long: 
Quickly aboard bestow you. 
And with a merry gale 
Swell your stretch'd sail 
With vows as strong 

As the winds that blow you. 

YcAir course securely steer. 

West and by south forth kccpl 
Rocks, leC'Shores, nor shoals 
When Eolus scowls 
You need not fear; 

So absolute the deep. 

And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 

To get the pearl and gold. 
And ours to hold 
Virginia, 

Earth’s only paradise. 

Where nature hath in store 
Fowl, venison, an<l fish, 
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And the fruilfuirst soil 
Without your toil 
Three harvests more. 

All greater than your wish. 

And the ambitious vino 

Crowns with his purple mass 
The cedar reaching high 
To kiss the sky. 

The cypress, pine. 

And useful sassafras. 

To whom the Coldcn Age 
Still nature’s laws doth give, 

No othc r cares attend. 

But them to defend 
From winter's rage. 

That long there doth not live. 

When as the luscious smell 
Ot that delicious land 

Above the seas that flows 
The clear wind throws. 

Your hearts to swell 

Approaching the dear strand; 

In kenning of the shore 

(Thanks to Cod iiist given) 

O you the happiest men. 

Be frolic thenl 
Let cannons roar. 

Frighting the wide heaven. 

And in regions far. 

Such heroes bring ve forth 

As those from w horn we came 
And plant our name 
Under that star 

Not known unto our North. 
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And as there plenty grows 
Of laurel everywhere — 

Apollo’s >acrcd tree — 

You it may see 
A poet’s brows 

To crown, that may sing there. 

Thy Voyages attend. 

Industrious Hakluyt, 

Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seek fame, 

And much commend 
To after times thy wit. 

Love s Farewell 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part, — 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows. 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies. 

When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

— Now if thou would’st, when all have given him over. 
From death to life thou might’st him yet decover! 

HENRY CONSTABLE 

[1^62-161^] 

Diaphenia 

Diaphenia like the daffadowndilly, 

White as the sun, fair as the lily, 

Heigh ho, how I do love thee! 

I do love thee as my lambs 
Are belovdd of their dams; 

How blest were I if thou would’st prove me. 
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Diaphenia like the spreading roses, 

That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 

Fair sweet, how I do love thee! 

1 do love thee as each flower 
Loves the sun's lile-giving power; 

For dead, thy breath to Ide might move me. 

Diaphenia like to all things blessdd, 

When all thy praises are expressed, 

Dear joy, how I do lo\c thee* 

As the birds do lo\e the spring, 

Or the bees their careful king, 

Then in requite, sweet virgin, love mel 

EDMUND SPENSER 

[^552-/599] 

Proihalamion 

Cai me was the day, and througli the trembling ayre 
Sweete breathing Zephyrus did sottly play 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans boaines, which then did glysier fayre; 
When I, (whom sullem care, 

Through discontent ot my long fruitlcsse stay 
In Princes Court, and expectation \a\ne 
Ot idle liopes, which still doe fl\ awav, 

Like empty shaddovves, did afflict my brayne,) 

Walkt forth to ease my paync 
Along the shoarc of silver streaming Themmes; 
Wliosc rutty Bancke, the which his River hemmes, 
Was paynied all with variable flowcis, 

And all the meadcs adornd with damtie gemmes 
Fit to decke may dens bow res, 

And crow'ne their Paramours 

Against the Brydale dale, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmcsl runne softly, till I end my Song. 

There, in a Meadow, by the Rivers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphes I chaunced to espy, 

All lovely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 
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With goodly greenish locks, all loose untyde, 

As each had bene a Brydc; 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, cntrayl^d curiously, 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket. 

And with fine Fingers cropt full featously 
The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that Meadow grew, 

They gathered some; the Violet, pallid blew, 

The little Dazie, that at evening closes, 

Tlie virgin Lillie, and the Primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To dccko their Bridcgro;nes posies 
Against the Brydale day, which was not long: 

Svveete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

With that I saw two Swannes of goodly hewe 
Come softly swimming downe along the Lee; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did never see; 

The snow, which doth the top of Pindus strew. 

Did never whiter shew; 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a Swan would be. 

For love of Leda, whiter did apfieare; 

Yet Levia was .(they say) as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing ncare; 

So purely while they were. 

That even the gentle streame, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foulc to them, and bad his billowes spare 
To wet their silken feathers, least they might 
Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 

And marre their beauties bright. 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their Brydale day, which was not long; 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

Eftsoones the Nymphes, which now had Flowers their fill. 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 

As they came floating on the Cristal Flood; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood amazed still, 

Their wondring eyes to fill; 
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Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 

Of Fowlts, so lovely, that they sure did deeme 
Them heavenly borne, or to be that same pay re 
Whicli through the Skie draw Venus silver Teeme: 

For sure they did not seeme 
To be begot ot any earthly Seede, 

But rath( r Angels, or of Angels breedc; 

Yet were they bred of Somers-heat, they say. 

In sweetest Season, when each Flower and weede 
The earth did fresh aray; 

So fre sli they seem’d as day, 

E\cn as their Brydale day, which was not long* 

Svvccte Themmes^ runne softly, till 1 end my Song. 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
of Flowers, the honour ot the field. 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield. 

All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 
And all the Waves did strew. 

That like old Fonetis Waters they did seeme, 

Wh( n dovvne along by pleasant Temp>es shore, 

Scattred with Flow res, through Thessaly they streeme, 

That they apjx-are, through Lillies plenteous store. 

Like a Brydes Chamber flore. 

Two of those Nymphes, mianc while, two Garlands Ixiund 
Ot freshest Flow res which in that Mead thev founJ, 

The which presenting all in trim Array, 

Their snowie Foreheads thcrewiihall they'^ crownJ, 

Whil st one did Sing this Lay, 

Prepar’d against that Day, 

Against their Brydale diy, which was not long 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

*Yc gentle Birdcs! the wwlds faire ornament, 

And heavens glone, whom this happic hower 
Doth hade unto your lovers bhsfull bovver, 

Joy may you have, and gentle hearts content 
Of your loves couplemeni; 

And let faire Venus, that is Queenc of love, 

With her heart-quelling Sonne upon you smile, 
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Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 
All Loves dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
For ever to assoile. 

Let endlesse Peace your steadfast hearts accord, 

And blessed Plentie wait upon your bord; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast abound. 

That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 

Which may your foes confound, 

And make your joyes redound 

Upon your Brydale day, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes! runne softhe, till I end my Song/ 

So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong, 

Which said their brydale daye should not be long: 

And gentle Eccho from the neighbor ground 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous Birdcs did passe along, 

Adowne the Lee, that to them murmurde low, 

As he would speakc, but that he lackt a tong. 

Yet did by signes his glad affection show, 

Making his streame run slow. 

And all the foule which in his floo<l did dwell 
Gan flock about these twainc, that did excell 
The rest, so faf as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser starres. So they, enranged well. 

Did on those two attend, 

And their best service lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

At length they all to mcry London came. 

To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 

That to me gave this Lifes first native sourse. 

Though from another place I take my name. 

An house of auncient fame: 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious Lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templar Knights to byde, 
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Till they dccayd through pride: 

Next vvhereunto there standes a stately place. 

Where oft I gayned giftcs and goodly grace 
Of that great Lord, which therein wont to dwell. 

Whose want too well now fceles my freendlcs case; 

But ah^ here fits not well 

Okie woes, but ]oycs, to tell 

Against the Brydale dayc, which is not long: 

Sweele Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song, 

Yet theicin now doth lodge a noble Peer, 

Great nglands glory, and the Wi.>rlds wndc w-onder. 

Whose drcadfull name late through all Spainc did thunder. 
And Hercules two pillors standing nccrc 
Old make to quake and fcare* 

Fa’r^^' branch of Honor, flower of Chesalru ^ 

That lillcst hngland with iliy tnumphes fame, 

Jov ha\o them ol thy noble Metorie, 

And endksse happinesse of thine o%s ne name 
That promiseth the same; 

Thar through thy prow esse, and \iclorious armes, 

Th\ counirv may be freed from forrainc harrnes: 

And gual I lisaes glorious name may ring 
1 Iirough al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 

Wh ich some brave muse may sing 
To ages following, 

Ui ^on the Brydale day, which is not long: 

Swcctc Themmes! runne soitly, till I end iny Song. 

From those high Towxrs this noble Lord issuing, 

T ike Radiant Hesper, when his golden hay re 
In ih’ Ocean billowes he hath bathed fay re, 

Dtscindcd to the Rivers open \ewing. 

With a great train ensuing. 

Above the rest w^ere goodly to l>ce scene 
Tw'o gentle Knights of lovch face and feature. 

Beseeming well the bower ol anic Quctuc, 

With gifts of wit, and ornaments naluie. 

Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d In sight, 
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Which decke the Bauldricke of the Heavens bright; 
They two, forth pacing to the Rivers side, 

Received those two fairc Brides, their Loves delight; 
Which, at th’ appointed tyde. 

Each one did make his Bryde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

Epithalamion 

Ye learned sisters, which have oftentimes 
Beene to me ayding, others to adorne, 

Whom ye thought worthy of your graccfull rymes, 
That even the greatf st did not greatly scorne 
To heare theyr names sung in your simple layes, 

But joyed in theyr praise; 

And when ye list your owne mishaps to niourne, 
Which death, or lo\e, or fortunes wreck diil rayse, 
Your string could sooae to sadder tenc>r turne, 

And teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful drenment: 

Now lay those sorrowfull complaints aside; 

And, having all your heads with girlands crownd, 
Heipe me mine owne loves prayses to resound; 

Ne let the same of any be envide: 

So Orpheus did for his owne bride! 

So 1 unto my selfe alone vmU sing; 

7’he woods shall to me answer, and my Eccho ring. 

Early, before the worlds lighi-giving iampc 
His golden beame upon the hi Is doth spred. 

Having disperst the nights unchearefull dampe, 

Doe ye awake; and, with fresh lusty-hed, 

Go to the bowre of my beloved love, 

My truest turtle dove; 

Bid her aw'ake; for Hymen is awake, 

And long since ready forth his maske to move, 
With hrs bright Tead that flames with many a flake. 
And many a bachelor to waite on him, 

In theyr fresh garments trim. 

Bid her awake therefore, and soone her dight. 
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For lo! the wished day is come at last, 

That shall, for all the paynes and sorrowes past. 

Pay to her usury of long delight: 

And, vvhylcst she doth her dight, 

Doe ye to her of joy and solace sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your ecdio mig. 

Bring with you all the Nymphes that you can heare 
Both of the rivers and the forresis greene, 

And of the sea that neighbours to her neare: 

A1 with gay girlands goodly wcl beseene. 

And let them also with them bring in hand 
Another gay girland 

For my la\re love, of lillyes and of roses. 

Bound iriielove wize, with a blew silke nbantl. 

4 Vi*d \ them make great store of bridalc poses, 

Ant! let them coke bring store oi other flowers, 

"Fo tle^k the bndale bowers. 

And let the ground whereas her foot sliall tread. 

For teare the stones her lender foot should wrong. 

Be strewed w'lth fragrant flowers all along. 

And <liapred lyke the discolored mead. 

Which done, doe at her chamber dore aw^avt. 

For she wmII waken strayt; 

The whiles doe ye this song unto lur sing. 

The woods shall to you answer, and \our Eccho ring. 

Ye Nvmphes of Mulla, which wnth carcfull h'^cd 
The silver scaly trouts doe tend full well. 

And gicc<.ly pikes which use therein to leed: 

(Those trouts and pikes all others dtKi c\Leil:') 
y\nd ye likewise, wdiich keep the rushv lake, 

Where none doo fishes take; 

Byncl up the locks the wdiich hang scailcrcd light. 
And in his waters, which your mirror make. 

Behold your faces as the christall bright. 

That when you come whereas my love tlolh he. 

No blemish she may spie. 

And eke, ye lightfoot mayds, which keep the decre. 
That on the hoary mountayne used to towTc; 
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And the wylde wolves, which seeke them to devoure. 
With your steel darts doo chace from coming ncer, 

Be also present hcere. 

To helpe to deckc her, and to help to sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Wake now, my love, awake! for it Is time; 

The Rosy Morne long since left Tithones bed. 

All ready to her silver cochc to clyme; 

And Pheebus gins to shew his glorious bed. 

Hark! how the chcereful birds do chaunt tlicyr laies 
And carrol of Loves praise. 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; 

The Thrush replyes; the Mavis descant playes; 

Tlie Ouzell shrills; the Ruddock warbles soft; 

So goodly all agree, with sweet consent. 

To this dayes merriment. 

Ah! my deere love, why doe yc slccpe thus long? 
When mceter were that ye should now awake, 

T* awayt the comming of your joyous make, 

And hearken to the birds love-learned vSorig, 

The deawy leaves among! 

E'er they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 

ITiat all the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

My love is now awake out of her dreames, 

And her fayre eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew theyr goodly beams 
More bright then Hesperus his head doth rere. 

Come now, ye damzels, daughters of delight, 

Helpe quickly her to dight: 

But first come ye fayre hourcs, which were begot 
In Joves sweet paradice of Day and Night; 

Which doe the seasons of the yearc allot, 

And al, that ever in this world is fayre, 

Doc make and still repayre: 

And ye three handmayds of the Cyprian Quccnc, 

The which doe still adorne her beauties pride, 

Helpe to addornc my bcautifullest l^ride: 

And, as ye her array, still throw bciwecne 
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Some graces to be scene; 

And, as ye use to Venus, to her sing, 

The whiles the woods shal answer, and your eccho ring. 

Now is my love all ready forth to come; 

Lot all the virgins theretore well awayt; 

And ye frcsli boyes, that tend upon her groomc, 

Prepare yourselves; for he is coinming stray t. 

Set all your things m seemely good array. 

Fit for so joyfull day : 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did sec. 

Fa ire Sun’ shew* forth thy favourable ray. 

And let thy lilull htal not lervtnl be. 

For teare of burning her sunshyny tacc. 

Her beauty to di^gra<e. 

C) ^^avresi Phabus’ father oi the Nluse! 

1l ever I did honour thee aright. 

Or sing the thing that mote thy nunvl delight. 

Doe not th\ servants simple boemt. rtfu>e, 

But let this da\, 1 « t this one das, be inyne. 

Let all the lest he thine. 

Then I thy sov^rayne pravses loud wil sing. 

That all the woods shal answer, and tlK\r etelio ring. 

Haike’ how the Minstrils gm to shrill iloutl 
Their merry Musuk that rv sounds fmin lar. 

The pijie, the tabor, and the irt nibling Croud, 

Hiat well agree withouten breach or jar. 
liut, most of all, the Oani/ds doc dvlite 
When ihev ilieir tsmhrels srnvto. 

And thereunto doe tiaunce anil tarrol sweet, 

That all the senves they doc ravish quite; 

Tlu' whyles the boves run up and dow ne the street. 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce. 

As if It wen^ one \o\cc. 

Hymen, 10 Hymen, Hymen, tliev do shout; 

I'hat even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament 1 h fill; 

To which the people standing all about, 

As in appro vance, doe thereto applaud, 
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And loud advaunce her laud; 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen sing, 

That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

Log! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 
Arysing forth to run her mighty race, 

Clad all in white, that seemes a virgin best. 

So well it her beseemes, tliat ye would weene 
Some angcll she had becnc. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyre, 
Sprinckled with perle, and pcrling flowres atweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her altyre; 

And, Iniing crowned with a girland greene, 

Sceme lyke some may den Quccnc. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground atiixed are; 

Ne dare lift up her countenance Ux) bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud. 

So farre from being proud. 

Nathless doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 

That all the w'oods may answer, and your eccho ring. 

Tell me, yc merchants daughters, did yc see 
So fayre a creature in your tovvne l>efore; 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adorned with beautyes grace and vertues store? 

Her goodly eyes lyke Saphyres shining bright. 

Her forehead yvory white, 

Her cheeks lyke apples which the sun hath rudded, 
Her lips like cherryes charming men to b}ic, 

Her brest like to a bow^lc of creame uncrudded, 
Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie neck lyke to a marble towrc; 

And all her body like a pallacc fayre, 

Ascending up, with many a stately stayre. 

To honours seat and chastities sweet bowre. 

Why stand ye still ye virgins in amaze. 

Upon her so to gaze. 
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Whiles yc forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho nng^ 

Bui if ye saw that which no eyes can sec, 

The inward beauty of her lively spnght, 

Garnisht with heavenly guilts of high degree, 

Much more then would ye wonder at that sight. 

And stand astonisht lyke to those which red 
Medusacs maz.ciul hod. 

There dwcls sweet love, and constant chastity, 
Unspotted fayth, and comely wonianhood. 

Regard ot honour, and mild modesty; 

There vertue ray lies as Quecne in royal throne. 

And gi\Lth lawes alone. 

The which the base affections doe ohay, 

And yccld theyi services unto htr will; 

Ne diought of thing unconiel> ever may 
lliereto approch to tempt her min«i to ill. 
ilad ye once scene those her celestial threasures, 

And unrevealed pleasures, 

7 hen would >c wonder, and her pravses Miig, 

That ai the woods should answer, and your clcIio ring. 

Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Gjx^n them wide that she ma\ enter in, 

And all the posies adorne as doth behove. 

And all the pillours deck with girlanJs trim, 
i^'or to receyve this Sa^nt with honuur dew”. 

That comiucth m to ^ou. 

With trembling steps, ami humble reverence, 

She commetii m, betore th’ Almighties view; 

Ot her ye virgins learne olx diene e, 

Wlien so ye come into lluisc holy places, 

'Po humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, that she may 
7^he sacred ceremonies there partake, 

7"he w hich do endlcsse mairiinonv make; 

And let the roring Organs loudly I'lay 
The praises of the Lord in lively notes; 

The wdiiles, with hollow throates. 
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The Choristers the joyous Antheme sing. 

That al the woods may answere, and their eccho ring. 


Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 

Hearing the holy priest that to her S|Dcakes, 

And blesseth her with his two happy hands. 

How the red roses flush up in her checkes, 

And the pure snow^ with goodly vcrrnill stayne 
Like crimsin dyde in graync: 

That even th’ Angels, which continually 
About the sacre<.l Altare doe rcinainc, 

Forget their service and about her lly, 

Ofte peeping in her face, that seems more fayre, 

The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 

Are governed with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not one l(K>ke to glannce awry. 

Which may let in one little thought unsownd. 

Why blush ye, love, to gi\e to me )our hand, 

The pledge of all our band! 

Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluia sing. 

That all the woods may answere, and your cctbo ring. 


Now al is done: bring home the bride againe; 
Bring home the triumph of our victory: 

Bring home with you the glory o1 her gaine 
With joyance bring her aiul with jollity. 

Never had man more jovfull day ihen this, 
Whom heaven would hcapo with hlis, 

Make feast therefore now all this livcdong day; 
This day for ever to me holy is. 

Poure out the wine without restraint or stay, 
Poure not by cups, but by tlie belly full, 

Poure out to all that wull. 

And sprinkle all the postes and wals with wdne. 
That they may sweat, and drunken be withall. 
Crowne ye Ciod Bacchus with a coronall, 

And Hymen also crownc with wreathes of vine; 
And let the Graces daunce unto the rest, 
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For they can (Joo it best: 

The whiles the inayclens doe theyr carroll sing. 

To which the woods shall answer, and theyr eccho ring. 

Ring ye the bels, yc yong men of the townc, 

And leave your wonlctl labors fcjr this day: 

This day is holy; do(‘ ye write it dovvne. 

That ye lor ever it rcanember may. 

This day the sunrie is in his chiefest bight. 

With Barnaby the bright. 

From when».e dec lining daily by degrees, 

H e sonuvvhat losL*ih oi his heat and light. 

When once the Crab behind his back he secs. 

But tor this time it ill ordained was, 

To chose the h^ngest day m all the \care, 

The shortest night, when longest litter wtarc: 

never day so long, hut late would passe. 

Ring )e the he Is, to make it wcare aw a), 

And hoikhers make all dav; 

And daunce about them, and about them sing, 
l*hat all the woods may answer, and your etc ho ring 

Ah! when will this long weary day ha\e end, 

And Icnde me lease to come unto ms lov^. ^ 

I low slow'ly do the homes ihosr numbers spend ^ 

I hnv slowly docs sad Time his feathers movc^ 

Hast thee, C fayrest Planet, to diy home. 

Within the Westerne lome: 

Thy t\ied steedes long since ha\e need ot rest. 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloome. 

And the bright evening-star with golden creast 
Api^eare out ol the l^ast. 

Fayrc childe of iKauty* glorious lampc of love! 

That all the host of heaxen m rankes doosi lead. 

And gtiydcst losers through the nights sad dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest Irom ahoxe. 

And secinst to laugh atw’cenc thy twinklir.g light. 

As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for dex? sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their eccho ring. 
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Now ceasse, ye damsels, your delights fore-past; 
Enough it is that all the day was yourcs: 

Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast. 

Now bring the Brydc into the brydall hourcs. 

The night is come, now soon her disaray, 

And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets. 

And silken courteins over her display. 

And odourd sheetes, and Arras coverlets, 

Behold how goodly my faire love does ly, 

In proud humility! 

Like unto Maia, when as fove her look 
In Tempe, lying on the Howry gras, 

Tvvixt sleepe and wake, after she weary was, 

With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be gon, 

And leave niy love alone, 

And leave likewise your former lay to sing: 

The woods no more shall ansvvere, nor your eccho ring. 

Now welcome, night! thou night so long expected, 
That long daies labour doest at last defiay. 

And all rny cares, which cruell Love collected, 

Hast sumd in one, and cancelled for aye: 

Spread thy broad wing over my love and me, 

That no man may us sec; 

And in thy sable mantle us enwrap, 

From feare of pcrrill and foule horror free. 

Let no false treason sccke us to entrap, 

Nor any dread disquiet once annoy 
The safety of our joy; 

But let the night be calrnc, and (juietsome, 

Without tempestuous storms or sad afray: 

Lykc as when Jove with lay re Alcmena lay. 

When he begot the great Tirynihian groomer 
Or lykc as when he with thy scife did lie 
And begot Majesty. 

And let the mayds and yong men cease to sing; 

Ne let the woods them answer nor theyr eccho ring. 
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Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolelull teares 
Be heard all night within, nor yet without: 

Nc let false whispers, breeding hidden feares, 

Breake gentle slecpe with misconceived dout* 

Let no deluding dreamcs, nor dreadfull sights, 

Make sudden sad afTnghts; 

Ne let house-lyics, nor lightnings hclpelesse harmes, 
Nc let the Pouke, nor other cvill sprights, 

Nc let muchivous witches with theyr charmcs, 

Ne let hob Goblins, names whose sence we see not, 

Fray us with things that be not; 

Let not the shriech Oule nor the Storke be heard, 

Nor the night Raven, that still deadly yels: 

Nor dammed ghosts, cald up with mighty spels. 

Nor griesly vultures, make us once alTeard: 

Ne let th' unpleasant Quyre oi Frogs still croking 
Make us to wish ihovr choking. 

Let none of these theyr drery accents sing; 

Nc let the woods them answer, nor theyr cccho ring. 

But still let Silence trew’ night w^alchcs keepc. 

That sacred Peace ma\ m assurance ra)ne, 

And tymoly Sleep, when it is tyme to derpe. 

May pourc his limbs forth on your pleasant playne; 
I’hc w hilcN an hundred little w^inged loves, 

Like divers-lcthercd doves, 

Shall and flutter round about your bed. 

And in the secret darke, that none reproses, 

TVieir prety siealthes sha\ worke, and snares shal spread 
To filth away sweet snatches of delight, 

Coiiccald ihiough covert night. 

Ye sonnes of Venus, plav >our sports at wnlP 
For greedy pleasure, carelesse of your toyes, 

Thinks more upon her paratlise ot joyes, 

Then w'hat ve do, albc it good or ill. 

All night therefore attend your merry play. 

For It will soonc be ckiy: 

Now none doth hinder you, thn say or sing; 

Ne will the woods now answer, lior ) our Excho ring. 
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Who is the same, which at my window pecpes? 

Or whose is that faire face that shines so bright? 

Is it not Cinthia, she that never slecpes, 

But walkcs about high heaven al the night? 

O! fayrest goddesse, do thou not envy 
My love with me to spy: 

For thou likewise didst love, though now unthought 

And tor a fleece of wooll, which privily 

The Latmian shepherd once unto thee brought, 

His pleasures with thee wrought. 

Therefore to us be favourable now; 

And sith of womens labours thou hast charge, 

And generation goodly dost enlarge, 

Encline thy will t’effect our wishfull vow, 

And the chaste wombe informe with timely seed. 
That may our comfort breed: 

Till which we cease our hopefull hap to sing; 

Ne let the woods us answ'ere, nor our Eccho ring. 

And thou, great Juno! which with awful migliL 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize; 

And the religion of the faith first plight 
With sacred rites hast taught to solemnize; 

And ccke for comfort often called art 
Of women in their smart; 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

And thou, glad Genius! in whose gentle hand 
The bridale bowre and geniall bed remaine, 

Without blemish or staine; 

And the svvx'et pleasures of theyr loves delight 
With secret ayde docst succor and sup[)ly. 

Till they bring forth the Iruitfull progeny; 

Send us the timely fruit of this same night. 

And thou, fayre Hebe! and thou, Hymen free! 
Grant that it may so be. 

Till which wc cease your further prayse to sing; 

Ne any woods shall answer, nor your Eccho ring. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright 
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Doe burnc, that to us wretched earthly clods 
In dreadful darknesse lend desired light, 

And all ye powers which in the same remayne, 

More then wc men can faync’ 

Pourc out your blessing on us pleniiously, 

And happy influence upon us rainc, 

That we may raise a larg postentv, 

Which from the earth, which they may long possesse 
With lasting happim sse, 

Up to your huighty pallaccs may mount, 

And for the guerdon of the^r glorious merit, 

Miy htascnly tabernacles thcic inherit, 

Ot blessed Saints toi to inercist the count 
So let us lest, sweet lo^e m hope of this. 

And cease till then our tsmely )o\(S m sing 
’ woods no more us an<-v\tr, nor our cecho nng^ 

madi in luu of man) ornament^ 

IV th u hu h m\ ioit diould dah ha e ban dect, 
Which cutting off thioui^h hat) accidents, 

Ve ti ould not itay \ou) dew time to expect, 

Bui piomi^t loth to r< com pen , 

Be unto hit a goodl\ oinamcnt, 

And for \hoitt me an endlc^ e monnnent, 

A Dm\ 

In praise of Lhzu, Queen of the Shepherds 

Sii where slie siis upcm the grassie ^ueiie', 

(() seemeh sight') 

Yelul in Sc irlot, like a masden Queene, 

And ermines white 
Upon her heael i C^remosin coronet 
With Damaske rf)scs and Duladillies set 
Iki) leases belweeme. 

And primroses greone, 

Embellish the sweeie \holct. 

Tell me, have )e scene her angclick face 
Like Phabc tayre^ 
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Her heavenly haveour, her princely grace. 

Can you well compare? 

The Reddc rose medlcd with the White yfere. 

In either checke dep>einctcn lively chere; 

Her modest eye. 

Her Majestic, 

Where have you scene the like but there? 

I see Calliope speede her to the place. 

Where my Goddesse shines; 

And after her the other Muses trace 
With their Violines. 

Bene they not Bay braunches which they do bcare, 
All for Elisa in her hand to wcare? 

So swcetcly they play, 

And sing all the way, 

That it a heaven is to heare. 

Lo, how finely the Graces can it foote 
To the Instrument: 

They dauncen deffly, and singen soote. 

In their rnerimcnt. 

Wants not a fourth Grace to make the daunce even? 
Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven. 

She shal be a Grace, 

To fyll the fourth place, 

And reigne with the rest in heaven. 

Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine, 
With Gclliflowres; 

Bring Coronations, and Sops-iivwine 
Worne of Paramourcs: 

Strowe me the ground with Dafladowndillies, 

And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies: 

The pretic Pawnee, 

And the Chevisaunce, 

Shall match with the fayre flowre Dclice. 

Now ryse up, Elisa, decked as thou art 
In royall aray; 
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And now yc daintie Damsclls may depart 
hchc one her way. 

I fearc I have troubled your troupes to longe: 
Let dame Elisa thanke you for her song. 

And 1 / you come h( ihcr 
When Damsines 1 getlter, 

I will part them all you among. 

Pfrigoi and Wili Its Roundelay 

Ir fell upon a holly c^e, 

Hey ho, hollidayc’ 

When holly fathers wont to shricve, 

Now g\nneth this roundc lay. 

Sitting upon a hil! so h\e, 

Hev ho, the high h^ll' 
llic while my flcKke did feede thtrebv, 

Tht while the shepheard selh did spill: 

I saw the bouncing Bcllibone, 

IKv ho, BombelP 
Tnpjiing o\cr the dale alone: 

She* ean tnp|x: it \cr\ well. 

Well decked in a troeke oi gray, 

I Icy ho, gray is greeted 
And in a kiitlc of greene^ save, 

The grecne is for may dens meete. 

A cha|x?Ict on her head she wore, 

I lev ho, chapelet^ 

Of swee'te violets therein was store, 

— She sweeter then the \iolet 
My shtepe did lease ihcyr wonted toode, 
Hey ho, stcly shcepe^ 

And ga/d on her, as they were wood, 

— ^Woodc as he, that did them keepe. 

As the bonnilasse passed bye, 

Hey ho, bomlassc* 

She rovdc at me with glauncing eye. 

As elcarc as the chnstall glassc; 
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All as the siinnyc beanie so bright, 

Hey ho, the sunne bcame! 

Glaunceth from Phcebus face forthright, 

So love into my hart did streamer 

Or as the thonder cleaves the cloudcs. 

Hey ho, the thonder! 

Wherein the lightsome levin shroudes. 

So cleaves thy soulc asonder: 

Or as Dame Cynthias silver raye 
Hey ho, the moonelight! 

Upon the glyttcring wave doth playe: 

Such play is a pitteous plight I 

The glaunce into my heart did glide. 

Hey ho, the glyder! 

Therewith my soule was sharply gtyde; 

Such woundcs soone wexen wider. 
Hasting to raunch the arrow out. 

Hey ho, Perigot! 

I left the head in my hart rootc: 

It was a desperate shot. 

There it ranckleth ay more and more, 

Hey ho, the arrowe! 

Ne can I find salve lor my sore: 

Love is a cureless sorrowc. 

And though my bale with death I brought, 
Hey ho, htavie chccre! 

Yet should thilk lasse nor from my thought: 
So you may buye gold to deare. 

But whether in pnynefull love I pyne, 

Hey ho, pinching paynel 
Or thrive in wclth, she shalbe mine. 

But if thou can her ohtcinc. 

And if for gracclcssc griefe I dye. 

Hey ho, graceless griefe! 

Witnesse, shce slevvc me with her eye: 

Let thy follye be the priefe. 
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And you that sawe it, simple slie^^e, 

Hey ho, the fay re flocki ’ 

For priefe thereol my death shall weepe, 

And mono with many a mocke. 

So learnd I love on a holl>e e\c, — 

Hoy ho, holidayed 
That ever since iny hart did greve: 

Now endtth our loundclay. 

Easti r 

Most glorious Lord ot Lyte^ that, on this day, 
Didst make "I hy triumph over death ami sin; 

And, having hanoud lull, didst Ining away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

I’his joyous day, dcaic Loid, with jov htgin; 

Aii I grant that we, lor whom thou diddest dye, 
Doing with 'J hy deare blood ekno washt from sin, 
May live tor ever in iehcitv’ 

\n(l that 111) love we weighing worthily. 

May likewise lo't 'fhec for the same againc; 
And lor 'rhy sake, that all Ivke deare didst buy, 
With love mav one another entertavne’ 

So let us love, dewre Love, lyko as we ought, 

— Love IS the lesson whieh the Lord us taught. 

WiuT (ji in' Is Tins? 

WiivT guile is this, that those her golden tresses 
She doth attire under a net ot gold; 

And with sly skill so eunnmglv them eircsse:., 
'riiat vvhieh IS gold or hair nuv s«.aree be told^ 

Is it that men's trail e\ev, which ga/e too bcjld, 

She mav entangle in that golden snaic; 

And, being caught, mav eialtilv entold 
Their weaker ItLails, which are not well aware? 
Take heed, thereiorc, mine eves, how ve do stare 
Henceforth tex^ rashly on that guileful net, 

In which, if ever yc entrappM arc, 

Out ot her bands ye by no mean shall get. 
Fondness it were tor any, being free. 

To cover tetters, though they golden be. 
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Fair Is My Lov^ 

Fair is my love, when her fair golden hairs 
With the loose wind ye waving chance to mark; 

Fair, when the rose in her red checks appears; 

Or in her eyes the lire of love does spark. 

Fair, when her breast, like a nch-ladcn bark, 

With precious merchandise she lorth doth lay; 

Fair, when that cloud of pride, vvliich oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 

But fairest she, when so slie doth display 
The gate with pearls and rubies richly dighi; 
Through which her words so wise do make their way 
To bear the message of her gentle sprite. 

The rest be works ol nature’s wontlcrment; 

But this the work of heart’s astonishment. 

So Oft as I FIer Beauty do Behold 

So oft as I her beauty do behold, 

And therewith do her cruelty compan', 

I marvel of what substance was the mould, 

The which her made at once so ciiiel fair, 

Not earth, for her high thoughts more heavenly are; 
Not water, for her love Jolli burn like lire; 

Not air, for she is nor so liglit or rare; 

Not tire, for she doth freeze with faint desire. 

Then needs another element inc|uire 
Whereof she mole be made — that is, the sky; 

For to the heaven her haughty looks aspire. 

And eke her mind is {)urc immortal high. 

Then, siih to heaven ye likened are the best, 

Be like in mercy as in all the rest. 

Rudely Thou WRONf;F.sT My Dear 
Heart’s Desire 

Rudely thou wTongest my dear heart’s desire, 

In finding fault with her toc^ |x>rtly pride: 

The thing which I do most in her admire, 

Is of the world unworthy most envied; 
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For in those lofty looks is close implied 
Scorn of base things, and ’sdain of foul dishonour, 
Threatening rash eyes which gaze on her so wide. 
That loosely they ne dare to look upon her. 

Such pride is praise, such portliness is honour, 

T hat boldened innocence bears in her eyes; 

And her fair countenance, like a goodly banner. 
Spreads in dchance of all enemies. 

Was never in this world aught uorthy tried, 
Without some spark of such seli-pleasing pride. 

One Day I Wpotf Hfr N\me Upon 
THE SlR\ND 

One dav I wrote hir n ime upon the strand, 

Hut came the waves and washed it away 
Again 1 wrote it with a second hind. 

But came the tide ami made my pains his prey. 

\’’ain man (said she) that dost in v tin assay 
A mortal thing so to immortili*c, 

For I myself shill like to this dccav, 

And eke mv name be wipetl out likewise. 

Not so (quod I), let baser things devise 
To die in dust, but you shall live bv tame; 

Mv Verse your virtius rare shall eternise, 

And in the heavens wiiu vour glorious name 

Where, when as Death shill all the world subdue. 
Our love shall liveN and later renew 

Like as the Culvfr, on the Bvred Bough 

Likf as the culver, on the bared bough. 

Sits mourning foi the absence ot her mate'. 

And, in her songs, sinds manv a wishtul vow^ 

For his return that seems to linger late. 

So I alone, now lelt disconsolate, 

Mourn to mvselt the absence ol m> love; 

And, w intlenng here and there all desolate, 

Seek with mv plaints to match th mourntul dove 
Nc joy of aught that under henen doth hove, 

Can comfort me, but her own joyous sight 
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Whose sweet aspect both God and man can move, 
In her unspotted plcasance to delight. 

Dark is my day, whiles her fair light I miss, 

And dead my life that wants such lively bliss. 

WILLIAM HABINGTON 

[1603-16^4] 

To Roses in the Bosom of Castara 

Ye blushing \irgins happy are 

In the chaste nunnery ot her breasts — 

For he\i profane so chaste a fair, 

Whoe’er should call them Cupid’s nests. 

Transplanted thus how bright ye grow! 

I low rich a p)erfume do }e yield! 

In some close garden cowslips so 
Are sweeter than i’ tli’ open field. 

In those white cloisters live secure 

From the rude blasts of wanton breath! — 
Each hour more innocent and pure, 

Till you shall wither into death. 

Then iliat which li\ing ga\o you room. 

Your glorious sepulchre shall be. 

There wants no marble lor a tomb 

Whose breast hath marble Inen to me. 

S4 Nox Nocti Ixdic\t Scilntiam 

When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere; 

So rich with jewels hung, that Night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear: 

My soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flics, 

Th’ Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 
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For the bright firmacncnt 
Shoots forth no flame 
So silent, but is eloquent 

In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character. 

Removed far fiom our human sight, 

13 lit if we steadfast lo<>k 
We shall discern 
In it, as in some hfilv book. 

How man may hcascnly knovs ledge learn. 

It tells the conque ror 

'I"hat fai stretehM power. 

Which his proiul dangers traffic for, 

Is but the triumph of an hour 

That from the farthest Norlh, 

Some nation ma\. 

Yet iindisc o\ ci\i, issue forth. 

Anil o'er his new got conquest sway* 

Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of KC 

Mav he let out to scourtre his sin. 

Till they shall ccjual hun in \kc 

And then they likewise shall 
Their rum ha\e; 

For as yourseKes youi empires tall, 

And e\cry kingdom hath a grave. 

Thus those celestial fires. 

Though seeming mute. 

The fallacy of our desires 

And all the pride' ol life confute: — 
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For they have watch’d since first 
The World had birth: 

And found sin in itself accurst. 

And nothing permanent on Earth. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

f/564-/59j] 

The Passionate Shepherd to His Love 

Come live with me and be my Love, 

And we will all rhe pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and field. 

Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed thoir docks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose tails 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 

A govN'n made of the finest wool. 

Which from our pretty lambs wo pull. 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A bflt of straw and ivy buds 
With coral clasps and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table lx? 

Prepared each day for thee and me. 
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The shepherd swains shall danre and sing 
Tor thy delight each Mav morning: 

If these delights th} mind ma\ move, 
Ihcn luc with me and be my Love, 

86 Her Reply 

(Written by Sir Walter Raleigh) 

Ii all the world and love w'cre voung, 
iVnd truth in tserv slitphcrd s tongue, 
These pretty pk tsurcs might nif move 
To live with thee and bt thv Love 

But Time drives Hotks iroin field 10 fold; 

W hen nvtrs ra^c an 1 rocks grow cold; 
\i)d Philoiml Ixcometh dii nb, 

The rist axnplains oi uircs to come. 

T lu Howtrs do 1 idc, and wanton fields 
To wavwaid Winter nckoning vicKis. 

\ hoiKv tongue, a he if ol gall, 

Is fincv’s spring, but sorrow's fall, 

1 h\ gowns, ih) shoes, thv btels oi roses, 
"Ihv tap, th> k«rtk, aiul thv poses. 

Soon break, soon witiur — soon foreoiicn, 
In loll) ripe, in u isem rotten, 

Thv hilt ol straw ami ivv buds, 

7 hv coral clasps and imbei studs. — 
i\ll these in me no means can move 
To eoinc to thee and be th) Love'. 

But could )outh list, and kwe sti'l hiecd, 
Had ] 0 )s no date, noi age no need, 

1’licn these delights m\ mind might mo'e 
lo live with thcc and be lh\ Love. 
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Sy Our Blessed Lady’s Lullaby 

Upon my lap, my Sovereign sits. 

And sucks upon my breast; 

Meanwhile his love sustains my life. 

And gives my body rest. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

When thou hast taken thy repast, 

Repose, my babe, on me. 

So may thy mother and thy nurse. 

Thy cradle also be. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, rny lives joy. 

I grie\c that duty doth not work 
All that my wishing would. 

Because I would nut be to thee 
But in the best 1 should. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

Yet as I am and as I may, 

I must and will be thine, 

Though all toc3 little for thyself 
.Vouchsafing to be mine. 

Sing, lullaby, my little l>oy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

My wits, my wwds, my deeds, my thoughts. 
And else what is in me, 

I rather will not wish to use, 

If not in serving thee. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 
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My babe, my bliss, my child, my chojce. 
My iruit, my flower, and bud. 

My Jesus, and my only joy, 

The sum of all my good. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

My sweetness, and the sw€ etest most 
That heaven could earth deliver. 

Soul of rny love, spirit of my life. 

Abide with me for ev^er. 

Sing, lullaby, mv little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

Li\e still with me, and he my love. 

And death will me refrain, 

Unkss thou let me die with thee, 

'I'o live with thee again. 

Sing, lullab), my little boy. 

Sing, lullab>, my lives jov. 

Leave now to wail, thou luekless wnght 
That wiought'st th) rate's woe, 

Re<lross is tound, and lulled is 
Thy fruit alluring loc. 

Sing, lullaby, mv little boy. 

Sing, lullaby^ m\ lives )v)y. 

The liuit ot de.ilh from Paradise 
Made the exiled mourn; 

My fruit ot litc to Paridisc 
Maki s loytui thv return 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives }oy. 

Grow up, good fruit bo nourished by 
These tountains tw'o ot me. 

That only flow wnth maiden's milk. 

The only meat for thee. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 
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The earth has now a heaven become. 

And this base bower of mine, 

A princely palace unto me. 

My son doth make to shine. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

His sight gives clearness to my sight, 

When waking I him see, 

And sleeping, his mild countenance 
Gives favour unto me. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullab}, my lives joy. 

When I him in mine arms embrace, 

I feci my heart embraced, 

Even by the inward grace of lus. 

Which he in me hath placed. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

And when I kiss his loving lips. 

Then his svvcet-smclling breath 

Doth yield a sa\our to my soul, 

I’Jiat feeds love, hope, and taith. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

The shepber<ls left their keeping sheep. 
For joy to see my lamb; 

How' may I more rejtucc to see 
Myself to be the dam. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

Three kings their treasures hither brought 
Of incense, myrrh, and gold; 

The heaven’s treasure, and the king 
That here they might behold. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy, 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 
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One sort an angel did direct, 

A star did guide the other, 

And all the fairest son to sec 
That ever had a mother. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

This sight I see, this child I have. 

This infant I embrace, 

O endless comfort of the earth, 

And hea\cn*s eternal grace. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives jov 

Thee sanctity herself doth serve. 

Thee goodness doth attend, 

Thee blessedness doth wait upon. 

And virtues all commend. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullabv, my lives joy 

Great kings and prophets wished have 
To St c t h u I possess. 

Yet wish I iiLVcr thee to set% 

It not in thanktulness 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullab), m\ livis loy 

Let heaven and earth, and saints and men, 
Assistance give to me. 

That all thnr most c<meurnng aid 
Augment mv thanks to thee 
Sing, lullabv, m> little bo\. 

Sing, lullaby, m> lives joy. 

And let the ensuing blessed lace, 

Thciu wilt siieeccchng ruse. 

Join all their piaises unto mine. 

To multiply thy praise 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, mv lives joy. 
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And take my service well in worth, 
And Joseph's here with me, 

Who of my husband bears the name. 
Thy servant for to be. 

Sing, lullaby, my little boy. 

Sing, lullaby, my lives joy. 

THOMAS NASHE 

[r^6y-j6oi] 

In Time of Pestilence 

Adieu, farewell earth's bliss! 

This world uncertain is; 

Fond are life's lustful joys, 

Death proves them all hut toys. 
None from his darts can fly; 

I am sick, 1 must die — 

Lord, have mercy on usl 

Rich men, trust not in wealth. 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must laile; 

All things to end are made; 

The plague full swift goes by; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, have mercy on us! 

Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye; 

I am sick, I must clie — 

Lord, have mercy on usl 

Strength stoops unto the grave, 
Worms feed on I lector brave; 
Swords may not fight with fate; 
Earth still holds ope her gate; 
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Come, comc^ the bells do cry; 

I am sick, I must die — 

L,oid, have mercy on usi 

Wit with his wantonness 
Tasteth death’s bitterness; 
llell’s executioner 
Hath no ears lor to hear 
What \ain art can reply: 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, hate me^cy on usI 

Haste therefore each degree 
To welcome destiny, 

Heasen is our heritage, 

Earth but a player’s stage. 

Mount wc unto the sky; 

I am sick, I must die — 

Lord, hate mercy on us! 

Spring 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant kmgj 
Then blooms eaeh thing, then inauis dance in a ring 
Cold doth not stmg, the prettN birds do sing 
CuckcKO, jug )Ug, pu-we, towittawoo^ 

The palm and may make country houses gaVt 
Lambs trisk and play, the shepherds pijX' all ciay. 
And we hear avc birds tunc this merrs lay, 
Cuekcx), jug-jug, pu wc, to-wittawoo' 

7'he fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our teet, 
Young losers meet, old wn\es a sunning sit. 

In cserv street these tunes our ears do greet. 
Cuckoo, |ug-jug, pu we, to-witta-woo! 

Spiing* the sweet Spring^ 
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90 W INTER 

When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whoo! 

To-whit, Tu-wlioo! A merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all about the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Marian's nose looks rod and raw'; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl — 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 
I'u-W'hoo! 

To-whit, Tu-w'hoo! A merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

9/ O MisiTtEss Mine 

O Mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O stay and hear! your true-love's coming 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeiing, 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting — 

Every wise man's son doth know« 

What IS love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty, — 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and -twenty. 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 
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Fancy 

Teli me where is Fancy bred, 

Or m the heart, or in the head!* 

How begot, how nourished? 

Reply, reply. 

It IS engender’d in the e\es; 

Wall ga/ing ted, an<l Fancy dies 
In the cradle when ii lies 
Ltt us all ring h'anc^’s knell; 

I’ll Ugin It, — Ding, dong 1x11. 

— Ding, dong, bill 

Undir hif Grfinwood Tree 
I \t>tK tlx greenwood tree 
Who lo\cs to Lc with me, 

And tunc his iiif n\ noa 
I rno the sweel bud s throat — 

Come hither, come hither, come hither^ 

I h re shall he see 
No eneni) 

But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun 
And loses to h\^ i’ the sun. 

Seeking the' looel he eats 

AikI pleased wah what he' gets — 
Come' hithiM, eonie' hither, eoine hilhcrl 
Here shall he see 
Xo cnenn 

But winie'r ami rough weather. 

A Lo%fr and His L\ss 

It was a loser and his lass 

With a hev and a ho, anel a he*\ nonino^ 
That o’er the green coin held elid pass 
In the spring tunc, the onU pn tty ring time, 
When birels eio sing hey ding a ding* 

Sweet lovers love the Spring 
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Between the acres of the rye 
These pretty country folks would lie: 

This carol they began that hour. 

How that life was but a flower: 

And therefore take the present time 

With a hey and a ho, and a hey-nonino! 

For love is crow'n<5d with the prime 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 

When birds do sing hey ding a ding: 

Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

Silvia 

Who is Silvia? What is she? 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she: 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 

That she might admired be. 

Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 

Lo\e doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 

And, being help’d, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

Spring 

When daisies pied and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver-white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then, on every tree. 

Mocks married men; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo^ 
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Cuckoo, cuckoo^ — O word of fear, 
UnjJeasmg to a married car’ 

When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 

And nicriy larks arc ploughmen’s clocks, 
When lurdcs tread, and rook;,, and daws, 

And maidens bleat h their summer smocks, 
The cuekoo then, on c-^ery tree, 

Movks married men; for thus sings he, 

( uckoo* 

Cuckoo, euvkoo’ — () word oi fear, 
UnplcaMiig to a married cai’ 

Lt I L\BY 

Yot spotted snake, with donhlt tongue, 
'lhorn> htdgthogs, he n<n set n 
Newts md blind woims, uo no wsrong, 

C ome not near our la»r\ queen 

Philomel, with melotU, 

Sing in our swett luP ih\ 

Lulla, lulla, luililn, lulla, lull i luilahs’ 

Ne\er harm, 

Noi sptll nor eharm. 

Come our loseh ladv nijh, 

So, good night, With lulijbv, 

\Vt ning spulers, come not Ikfl 

Heiite, \ou long Ugg d spmmis, hen,.e! 
Ikitks black, approavh not neir, 

Worm noi snail, dei no odeOLe 

Philomel, with melods. 

Sing in oui swt.el lulhbs 
Lulla, lulla, lullab> lull i, lull i lullabv! 

Never harm. 

Nor spell n<^r charm, 

C^omo our lovtK ladv n.^h. 

So, goexJ night, with lullaby. 
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Ophelia’s Song 

How should I your true love kaow 
From another one? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoon. 

He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow. 

Larded with sweet flowers. 

Which hewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

99 Where the Bee Sucks 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 

In a cowslip’s bell I he; 

There I couch v\ hen owls do cry. 

On the bat's back 1 do fly. 

After summer merrily: 

Merrily, merrily, shall I li\c now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough, 

100 Love’s Perjuries 

Os a day, alack the da)! 

Love, whose month is e\cr May, 

Spied a blossom passing lair 
Playing in the wanton air; 

Through the vcKet leases the wind. 

All unseen, ’gan passage find; 

That the lover, sick to death, 

Wish'd himself the heaven’s breath. 

Air, quoth he, thy cheeks may blow; 

Air, would I might triumph so* 

But, alack, my hand is sworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn: 
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Vow, alack, for youth unmeet, 

Youth so apt to pluck a sweet. 

Do not call it sin in me 
That 1 am forsworn for thee- 
Thou lor whom e’en Jove would swear 
Juno hut an Flhiope were, 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love. 

Takl, O T\kf 
Taki, O lake those lips awa\ 

That so sweetly vvcie torsworn, 

And those e}es, tlie break div, 

I ights that do misleid the morn 
But mv kissi s bring igain 
Bring again — 

btals of love, but se il d n vain, 

Seal’d in vam’ 

A M\dric\l 
CnvBiui) Age md ’^outh 
( innot Inc togithcr 
oiiih IS lull ot plcjvance, 

Xgc IS full ot c ire, 

Yovnh bki simimcr morn. 

Age like winter weuher. 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare 
Youth is lull of sport. 

Age's breath is short. 

Youth IS nimble. Age is hme 
Youth IS hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold. 

Youth IS wild, and A.c is tame — 
Age, 1 do abhor thee 
Youth, 1 do adore thee, 

my Love, mv Love is voung* 

Age, I do defy ihvc — 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee 

For methinJ s thou stav'st too long. 
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10 ^ Amiens’ Song 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be ruile. 

He gh ho’ sing heigh ho! unto the green hi) lly: 
Nlost friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly! 

This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, frot ze, thou bittci sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 

'ITiough thou the waters vvarji, 

Thy sting is not so shaip 
As friend remember’d not. 

Heigh ho! sing heigh ho’ unto the green holly: 
Most fiiendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho! the holly’ 

This life is most jolly. 

10 ^ Dawn Song 

Haj^k! hark’ the lark at heavTn’s gate sings. 
And Pheebus ’gins aiise. 

His steeds to water af those springs 
On chaheed flowers that lies; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 

With everything that praity bin. 

My lady sw^ect, arise! 

Arise, arise! 

10 ^ Dirge of Love 

Come away, come away, Death, 

And in sad cypres let me be laid; 

Fly away, fly away, breath; 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
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My shroud oi while, stuck all with ytw, 

O prepare it* 

My part of dtalh no one so true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 
On iny black coffin let there be strewn; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor coii)Se, vvhire niv Ixmcs shall be thrown; 
A tlunis.ind thousan<] sighs to sa\(., 

Lay me, O where 

Sad true lover never find iny giave, 

'fo weep there. 

Fjdelf's Dirof. 

rLAk no more the heat o* the sun 

Nor the furious winters ragts; 

Thou ihv worldlv ta^'k bast doni, 

Horne, art gone and taVn thy w igcs: 

Crolihii lads and girls all must. 

As c hiiiinty svveejKrs, tonii' to dust 

Fear no more the ir(»v\n o’ the gieat, 

Thou an past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe ami eat; 

'J o thee the reed is as the oak 
The SLtplre. learning, phvsie. must 
All follow this, and coinc to tlusr 

Feai no more the lightning flash 

Nor the all dreaded thunder stone; 

Fear not slander, censure rash, 

"Fhou hast finish'd )ov and moan, 

>\II lovers young, all leners mil'll 
C'onsign to thee, and cesme to dust. 

No cxorciscr harm thee^ 

Nor no wntchcialt charm thee! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thce^ 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet consummation have; 

And renowned be thy grave! 
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A Sea Dirge 

Full fathom live thy father lies: 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark! now I hear them, — 

Ding, dong, bell. 

Eighteenth Sonnet 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more teinpcrait; 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds ()i May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shin('>. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d: 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, uiurimm’d. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Xor lose possession of that fair thou owesi; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou growesi. 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Twenty-ninth Sonnet 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes 
I all alone beweep iny outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate; 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends posscst, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 

With what I most enjoy contented least: 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee — and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 
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From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 

Thirtieth Sonnet 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste; 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long-since canuell’d woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heasily from woe to woe tell o’er 
1 lie sad account of tore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid l^efore: 

Rut if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restored, and soriows end. 

Thirty-first Sonnet 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 
W’hich I, by lacking, ha\c supposed dead: 

And there reigns Love, and all Love's loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol’n Irom mine eye. 

As interest of the dead! — vshich now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie. 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live. 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I loved I view in thee, 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

Thirty-second Sonnet 

If thou survive my well-conlentcd day 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
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These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover; 
Compare them with the bettering of the lime. 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rh\ine 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought — 
‘Had my friend’s muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died, and |X>ets better prove, 

Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his lo\c.* 

Thirty-third Sonnet 

I'rLL many a glorious morning have I si'eii 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon |XTmit the basest clouds to nde 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this (lisgrav.e: 

E\cn so my sun one early morn tlid shine 
Witli all-triumphant splendour on ni) brow; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine; 

The rcgion-cloud hath mask’d him from iiu- now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdairnih; 

Suns of the world may stain when lu.isen’s sun 
staineth. 

Fifty-fourth Sonnet 

O HOW much more doth beauty beauteous se(’m 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The Rose looks fair, but fairer vve it deem 
For that sweet odour wdiich doth ni it live. 

The Canker-blooms have full as dtep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses, 

Flang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses; 
But — for their virtue only is their show' — 
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They live un woo’d and iinrcspcctcd fade, 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so; 

Of tlu ir sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth- 

Fifty-fifth Sonnet 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Oi princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear’d with sluttish lime. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the woik of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick hre shall burn 
li\ing record of your memory. 

’(/ainst death and all-oblivioiis enmity 

bhall you pace forth; your praise shall stil! find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That Wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

FlFTy-SE\ENTH SoNNET 

Being your slave, what should I do but lend 
Upon the hours and tunes of yoijf desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend 
Nor services to do, till you require: 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-cnd hoin 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the hiuernoss of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu: 

Nor dare I question with my jealous ihoughr 
Where you may lx?, or your affairs suppose, 

But like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are, liow happy you make those, 
So true a fool is love, that in vour will, 
lliough you do anything, he l nks no ill. 
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Sixtieth Sonnet 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity once in the main of light, 

Oawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight, 

And Time, that gave, doth now his gilt confound. 
Time doth transhx the Hourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the raiiiics of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 

And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

Sixty-fourth Sonnet 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers 1 sec down-razed, 

And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of slate, 

Or state itself confounded to decay, 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my Love away: 

I’his thought is as a diatii, wiiich cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

SixTY-FiFTii Sonnet 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless st^a. 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power. 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower^ 

() how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
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When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays? 

(3 fearful meditation! where, alack! 

Shall Time's best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back, 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid^ 

O none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may sliU shine bright. 

120 Sixty-sixth Sonnet 

7'ired with all these, for restlul death I cry, — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born, 

Ami needy nothing trimm’d in jollit), 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded lionour shamefully misplaced, 

\-iJ maulcn virtue rudely sliumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongful h disgraced. 

And strength by limping sway disalded. 

And art made tongue-tied b\ authority. 

And folly, doctor like, controlling skill. 

And simple iriuh miscalPd simplicitv, 

And capiise CJood attending ta[)tam III: 

'Tiled with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, 1 leave my Love alone, 

HI Sevtinty-iirst Sonnet 

No longer mourn for me vv hen I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surh sullen bell 
Give warning to the world, that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The haiul that writ it; for I love vou so, 

I'hat I in your sw'cet thought‘s would be forgot 
If til inking on me then should make you vvckn 
( 3, if, 1 say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
r3o not so much as my pooi name rehearse, 

Rut let your love even with my e decay. 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
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SeventY'Third Sonnet 

That time of year thou may'st in me heholJ 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those houghs which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang: 

In me thou sco’st the twilight of such day 
As alter sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all m rest; 

In me thou seesl the glowing of such lire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth he 
As the deathbed whereon it must expire, 

Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by: 

This thou pcrceiv’st, which makes thy love more 
strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

Eighty-seventh Sonnet 

Farewell! thou art loo dear for my possessing, 

And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting^ 

And for that riches where is iny deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not know’ing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, ujxin misprision growing, 

Comes home again, on iK'ticr judgment making. 

"Ilius have I had thee as a dream doth flatter; 

In sleep, a king; but waking, no such mailer. 

Ninetieth Sonnet 

Then hate rne when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

Now, while the world is bent my dcc<ls to cross, 

Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
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Ah! do not, when my heart hath ’scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 

(hve not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

I'o linger out a purposed overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 

When other jxnty griefs have done their spite, 

But in the onset come: so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of lortune’s might; 

And other strains of w^oe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 

Ninety-1-cjurth Sonnet 
I’liEY that have powei to hurt, and will do none, 
I'liat do not do the thing they most do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, — 

I ney rightly do inherit Heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from exfxmse; 

'They are tlie lords and owners of their faces, 
Others, but stt'wards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base infection meet, 

The basest wx'e<l outbraves his dignity: 

I'or sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that 1 ester smell far worse than weeds. 

Ninety-seventh Sonnet 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
b'rom lhc(‘, the pleasure of the fleeting vear! 

What freezings have I felt, what dark cLins seen, 
What old December’s bareness everywhere! 

And )et this time removed w^as summer’s time; 

'fhe teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime 
Like widow’d wombs after their lords’ decease: 

Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfathcr’d fruit; 

For summer and his pleasures Wait on ihee. 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 
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Or i£ they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s near. 

Ninety-eighth Sonnet 

From you have 1 l>cen absent in the spring. 

When proud-pied April, dress'd in all his trim, 

Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

I'hat heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Vet nor the lays of birds, nor the swcct'smcll 
0£ different flowers in odour ainl in hue. 

Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew 
Nor did I wonder at the Lily’s white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the Rose; 

They were but sweet, but figures ol delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it Winter still, and you, away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 

One Hundred and Fourih Sonnet 

lo me, fair friend, you nevir can be old. 

For as you were wdicn lirsl your eye 1 e)cd 
Such seems your beaut) still. Three winters cold 
Have frorti the forests shook three summers' [)ridc; 
Three beauteous springs to vellow autumn turn'd 
In process of the seasons have 1 seen. 

Three April |3erfumes in three Iml |unes burn'd. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are grci'n. 

Ah’ yet dotli beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Sital from his figure, and no pace percoivetl; 

So your sweet hue, which melhinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine e)e may Ix' deceive d: 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred, — 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s siimmer dead. 

One I'Iundred and Sixth Sonnet 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
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In praise of ladies dtad, and lovely knights, 

1 hen in the blazon of sweet bt auty s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of t>(, (»1 brow, 

I set thtir antique pen would have txprest 
Fv n such 1 beauty as you master now 
So all their praises art but prophecies 
Of this our time, all, )Ou prciiguring, 

And for they hxik d but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing 
lor we, which now Ixhold these present chys, 
Have e)cs to wonder, but lack tongues to praise 

0\h FiUMlRlD AND SfVFNIII SoNNLt 

Not nunc own tears nor the piophclie soul 
(Jt tlic wide wc^rld, dreiming on things to come, 

( an vet the h isc of in\ true lo i control, 
buppeisd iS ior^t.it to i eoniui d doom 
I lie n viitil moon huh 1 er eclipse endin d 
And the sid luguis mock their own presigi 
Ineert unties now crown themselves assur d 
\nd pe lee proel urns olives ol endless 
Now with tile drops Ol this most bilniN time 
Nfv love looks iresh, and Dtuh to me subsenl>ts, 
Since, spite ot linn, I II live in this pcH'»r ibvmc, 
hile I le insults oer dull ind sjXechNss tubes 
\nd thou in this sbilt hnd th\ monument 
W lit n tyrants crests and lomls cji brass arc it 

0\F Hlndrfd and Ninth Sonnfi 

CX NLMiv siv that I was 1 ilse oi heart, 

1 hough absence seemd m\ tlame to c]uilifv 
As t isv might I from nivselt depiri 
\s from my soul, which in ihv bre ist doth he 
lint is my borne ot love, it I have ringed, 
like him ihu travels, I return i^nn. 

Just to the time, not with the time exehinged, 
ho lliar invsclt bring water loi mv stain 
Never believe, though in mv n m reign’d 
All frailties that Ivt siege all kinds of blood, 
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That it could so prc(X)stcrously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good: 

For nothing this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 

/j2 One Hundred and Tenth Sonnet 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gor'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth, 

And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, ha\e what shall ha\e no end: 

Mine appetite I never more W'lll grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confin’d. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven iho best, 
Even to thy jmre and most most loving hi east. 

One Hundred and Eleventh Sonnet 

O, lOR my sake do )ou with I’ortuiie chide, 

The guilty goddess ot my harmtul deeds, 

That did 'not better for m) lite provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that rny name rect ives <i brand. 

And almost thence my nature Is subdu’d 
To what It works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

Pity me then and wish I were renew’d; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will ilrink 
Potions of eiscl ’gainst my strong infection; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double jienance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 
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One Hundred and Sixiflnih Sonnet 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

0 no^ It IS an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempers, and is never shaken; 

It IS the star to tvery wanduing hark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
[ ove’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and ehccks 
Witliin h s bending sickle’s compass conic, 

1 ovc‘ alters not with his brut hours and weeks, 

Bui bears it out ev’n to the edge ot doom: 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

1 IK' cr w rit, nor no nun ever loved. 

0 \L lit NDRED AND TwENn-NINHI SoWET 

Tit’ expense of Spirit in a waste ol slnmc 
Is lust m action, and till action, bnt 
Is pcrjiKcd, niurdorous, bloodv, li M oi b’ mie, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cnid, not to trust; 

I njov’d no sooner but dc'pi id siiaight; 

Past reason hunted; and, no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a sw iho\^ il but 
f')!! purpose laid to make the tikcr iiud: 

Mad m pursuit, and in posscss’on so; 

Had, having, and m quest to h iv ' extreme; 

A bliss in proof, and proved, a vc rv v\ oc, 

Before, a joy projxised; behind, a dicim. 

All this the world well ki ow s, va uoiu knows well 
To shun the heaven that Kads men to this hell. 

One Hi ndrfd and Foki\ sixth Sonnet 

Poor Soul, the centre e^f mv siniul exirth, 
rool'd by these rebel |xmtrs that thio arr*^ 

Whv dost thou pine wiibiii, and sufier dc.irth, 
Painting th\ cmlward walls so l d> gav^ 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
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Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body's end? 

Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 

And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men. 

And, death once dead, there's no more dying then. 

One Hundred and Forty- eighth Sonnet 

O me! what eyes hath love put in rny head, 

Which have no correspondence with true si ght: 

Or if they have, where is my judgment fled 
That censures falsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 

What means the world to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as ail men’s: No, 

How can it? O how can love’s eye be true, 

That is so vex'd with watching and with tears? 

No marvel then though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till liea\en clears. 

O cunning Love’ with tears thou keej)’st me Mind, 
Lest eyes w'ell-seeing thy hnil (auks sliould lind! 

ROBERT GREENE 

{/56o(?)-/5V2] 

CONIENT 

Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content, 

The quiet mind is richer than a crown. 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber sjxnt. 

The poor estate scorns Fortune’s angry frown: 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss, 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oil do miss. 

The homely house that harbours quiet rest, 

ITie cottage that affords no pride nor care, 

The mean that ’grecs with country music best, 
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The sweet consort of mirth and modest fare, 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss 
A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

RICHARD BARNFIELD 

{1574-16271 

ThI- r^lOHTlNGALE 

As It fell upon a day 
In the meny month of May, 

Silting in a pleasant shade 
Which a gro\c ot mvrtles nnde, 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow and plants did spring; 
L\cry thing did banish mom 
Save the Nightmga^c alone. 

She, jxior bird, is all lorlorn, 

Lcand her breast iij till a thorn, 

And there sung the doltlull st ditty 
That to hear it was great pity 
1 10, Ik, lie, now would she erv; 

Tcrcii, tereu, by and bs 
'1 hat to hear her so complain 
Seirce I could from teirs refrain; 

For her grids so live!> shown 
Mule me think upon nn own 
— i\h, thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain 
Senseless trees, ihev c innot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts, ihev will not chv.er thee; 
King Panclion, he is dc,ul, 

All ihy friends are lappd in lead* 

All thy fellow birds do sing 
Careless ot thv sorrowing* 

Fven ‘o, poor bird, like thcc 
None ahve will pity me. 
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[/567(?)-/6jo1 

Cherry-Ripe 

There is a garden in her face 

Where roses and white lilies hlovv; 

A heavenly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do How: 

There cherries grow whith none may buy 
Till ‘Cherry-ripe’ ihcmselvcs do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

They look like rose-buds tilkd with snow; 

Yet them nor peer nor prince can l)tiy 
Till ‘Chcrry-npc* tliemselves tio cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still; 

Her brows like Innided bows do stand, 

Threat'ning with piercing Irouns to kill 
All that attcnijit with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
rill ‘Cherry-ripe’ themselves do cry. 

Follow your Saint 

F«)LL0W your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her H^ing feet’ 

There, wrapt in cloud of sorrovv, j)ity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for Iut love: 

But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 

I'hen burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return again! 

All that I sung still to her praise did lend; 

Still she was first, still she my songs did end; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy: 

Then let my notes pursue her scornful (light’ 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her 
delight. 
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j^2 When to Her Lute Corinna Sings 

Whfn to her lute Corinna sings, 

Her voice revives the leaden stnngs, 

And doth in lughest notes apjKiar, 

As any challenged echo clear; 

Bill when she doth of mourning speak, 

H’cn with her siglis, ihe strings do break, 

And as her lute doth live or die, 
l.id by her passion, so must I: 

I’ur wlien of pltMsure she doih sing, 

My thoughts enioy a sudden spring, 

Jhir if she doth of sorro’A ‘•jx*ak, 

IVrn from my heart the strings do break. 

Foijow THY Fair Sun 

Foirow thv fair sun, unhappy shadow, 

'rhough thou lie black as night, 

And she made all ol bght; 

Yet follow ihy lair sun, unhappy shadow! 

Follow her, whose bght thy light depriNcth! 
'['hough hero thou h\est disgraced, 

And she in heasen is placed; 

Yet follow her whose light the world re\i\eth! 

h\ilh>w those pure hoams. whoso beauty buri,v'tlil 
'I'hat so ha\o sconhfd tbet; 

As ibou still black must be, 

Till iier kind beams thy black to brightness turneth! 

Follow her, while yet her glory shincth! 

'riiere comes a luckless iiigitt 
Thai will dim all her light; 

And this the black unhappy shade divmeih. 

Follow still, since so tbv I'ales ordained! 

7’be sun must have his shade, 

IMl both at once tlo lade, 
d'he sun still proved, the shadow still disdained! 
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Turn All thy Thoughts to Eyes 

Turn all thy thoughts to eyes. 
Turn all thy hairs to ears. 
Change all thy friends to spies 
And all thy )oys to fears: 

True love will yet be free 
In spite of jealousy. 

Turn darkness into day. 
Conjectures into truth. 

Believe what th' envious say, 
I^t age interpret youth: 

True love will yet be free 
In spite of jealousy. 

Wrest every word and look. 
Rack every hidden thought. 

Or fish with golden hook; 

True lov'e cannot he caught: 
For that will still be free 
In spite of Jealousy. 

Integer Vjtae 

The man of lite u]:>right. 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds. 

Or thought oi sanity; 

The man whose silent <lays 
In harmless joys arc sjM'nt, 
Whom hopes cannot delude, 
Nor sorrow discontent; 

That man needs neither towers 
Nor armour for defence. 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence: 

He only can behold 

With unafirighted eyes 
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The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 

He makes the heaven his book, 

Ills wisdom heavenly things; 

Cjood thoughts his only friends, 

His wealth a well-spent age. 

The earth his sober mn 
And (juict pilgrimage 

ROBERT DLVLREUX, EARL OF LSSuX 

[/ 566-/60/ I 

1^6 A P\ssioN 01* MY Lord or Essex 

H \pr^ were he could linish forth his tue 
In some uniiaiinted dcsiTf, where, obscure 
Frc'in all society, from lo\c and haio 

Ot vsorldly lolk; then might he sleep secure; 
'Hun vvakc again, and c\cv gi\c C«od priis^. 

(onlent with hip, until haws, and brainh'k Ixrr); 
In contemplation passing all his da\s, 

And change of holy tlioughts to make* hi n rncrr\; 
Who, when he dus, his tomb imglu be a Inisi*, 
Where harmless Robin dwells with gentle iluush. 
— Happy were he’ 

SIR IILNRY V/OTTON 

ELI7,\Ltni OF Bouemh 

You iiieancT Ixautics of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our e\cs 
More by your numbt'r than vour light, 

You common |xo})lo v the skies, 

What are you, when the Moon shall rise? 
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Ye violets that first appear. 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud \irgins of the yeat, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 
What are you, when the Rose is blown^ 

Ye curious chanters of the wood 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents; what's \our praise 
When Philomel her \oice doth raise ^ 

So w’htn rny Mistress shall he seen 
In sweetness of her looks and mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a Qu(cn, 

Tel! me, it she were not dtsitTn'cl 
Th' eclipse and glory ot her kintl^ 

Charactfr of V Happy I.ul 

How happy is he born and caught 
Tliat serveth not another s will, 

Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill’ 

Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul IS still pripautl tor death, 

Not tied unto the world with « lu 
C)t public fame, or private breath; 

Who envies none that chanie doth ruse 
Or vice; Who never understood 
How deepest w'ounds are giv<n by pi use; 
Nor rules of stale, but riilts ol gotid 

Who hath his life from rumours Irecfi, 
Whose tonscience is his strong retnat. 
Whose stale tan neitlu r flatterers feed 
Nor rum make oj'»pr( ssors great ; 
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Who God dodi late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well chosen book or fiicnd. 

—This man is freed from servile bands 
Ot hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, though not ot lands; 
And having nothing, >ft hath all. 


EDWARD DL VLRL, LARL OF OXFORD 
1/550-/60^] 

A Ri-M N( HfIO\ 

^ women could be tiir, and yet not fond, 

Or that their lose were hrin, not ^l^.kle sidl, 

1 would not inarsel thu tlu) make men bund 
Rv sersiee long to purcha'i their good will 
But wlun I ste how trail those empires ar , 

I muse thu men forga themsilves so 1 ir 

d 0 mirk the ehoiec iht\ make, md how lbe\ ehange. 
How oft from Phdbus tlu \ do tlee to Pin 
I nsettled still, hke hiei^'rds wild lhe\ rinee, 

1 hes^ gentle birds thu ih Irom mm to mm 
Who would not Scorn irul slnke them treun t^ hst, 
\nd let them lly, fair lends, wbi h wav thev li 

Vt foi dis[X)rr wc fawn md llunr both, 
lo piss the luno when nothin; elst e ui pkis^, 

\iid trim them to our lure w ih nibtle ouh. 

Till wtaiv of their wilts, ourseUe s we ease, 

Anil then wc sav when wi lluir taiu\ tr\, 

'lo plav with fools, O what a tool w is F 
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I 

Simplex Munuitiis 
Still to be neat, still to be drcst, 

As you were going to a toast: 

Still to be powdr’d, still perfumed: 

Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art's hid causes arc not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all ih’ adulteries of an; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

The Triumph 

See the Chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my Lady ricleth! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 

And well the car Love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unic) her beauty; 

And enamour’d do wish, so they might 
Hut enjoy such a sight, 

That they still were to run Iiy her side, 

7’hrough swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 

Do but look on her eyes, tliey do light 
All that Love's world compriseth! 

Do but lfx>k on her hair, it is bright 
As 1 move's star when it nscih! 

Do but mark, her forehead’s smooiher 
Than words that soothe her; 

And from her arch'd brows such a grace 
Sheds Itself rhrougli the face, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good, of the elements’ strife. 
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Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Hetore rude hands have touch’d 
Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow 
Before the soil hath smuleh’d it? 

Ha\e you fdt the wool of heaver. 

Or swan’s down ever? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier, 

Or the nard in the hre^ 

Or have tasted the bag of the boe^ 
fJ so while, C) so soft, (J so sweet is she! 

TilF Nobll Naixre 

It is not growing like a tree 
In hulk, doth niakt Man btur he; 

Of standing long an oak, iIull hundred >ear, 
To tall a log at last, dr), Kild, and sere 
A lih of a da\ 

Is fairer far lu Ma\, 

Although It fall and die that night - 
It was th< [>hnt and flovstr of Light 
In small pio[>oitions we just lxuitie> see. 
And in short me isurts hte may piriea be 

I’o ("niv 

Drink to me onl\ with thint e>es, 

And I will pledge w th mine; 

Or lea>c a kiss hut in the » up 
And I ll not look lor w me 
The thir>t that trt>ni tin soul doth rise 
!")ot}i ask a tinnk di\ int , 

Rut might I of J(n4 s nettir sup, 

1 would not tiumgc tor thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy w rcath. 

Not so much honouring thee 
As giving It a ho|.x' that there 
It could not wilhei'd I 
But thou thereon didst onU breathe 
And seni’st it back to me; 
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Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself but thee! 

A Farewell to the World 

False world, good night! since thou hast brought 
That hour upon my morn of age; 

Henceforth I quit thee from my thought, 

My part is ended on thy stage. 

Yes, threaten, do. Alas! I fear 
As little as I hofx? from thee: 

I know thou canst not show nor bear 
More hatred than thou hast to me. 

My tender, first, and simple years 
Thou didst abuse and then betray; 

Since stir’d’st up jealousies and fears, 

When all the causes were away. 

Then in a soil hast planted me 

Where breathe the basest of thy fools; 

Where envious arts jirofcssed be, 

And pride and ignorance the schools; 

Where nothing is examined, weigh’d, 

Rut as ’lis rumour’d, so believed; 

Where every freetloin is betray'd, 

And every goculness tax’d or grieved. 

But what weVc born for, we must bear: 

Our frail condition it is such 

That what to all may happen here, 

If ’t chance to me, I must not grutch. 

Else I my slate should much mistake 
To harbour a divided thought 

From all my kind — that, for my sake, 

There should a miracle be wrought. 
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No, 1 do know that I was born 
do age, misfortune, sickness, 

But I will bear these with that scorn 
As shall not need thy lalsc relief. 

Nor for my peace will I go far, 

As wanderers do, that still do roam; 

But make my strengths, such as the) are, 

Ibrc in ni) bosom, and at home 

A Nwim's P\ssio\ 

f I o\i, and he lo\cs me agiin, 
dan I not tell who, 

For it ihc nvinphs should know my swain, 

1 ftar ihsv’d lost him too, 

Ytf il lu be not known, 
ddic pkasurt is as good as none, 

For that s a narrow joy is but our own. 

I II tell, tint if they be not glad, 
dhev may not cns\ mt, 

But ilun li I grow )talous muJ 
And ot them pined be, 

It wtre a plague ’boM storn. 

And \ct It cannot be iorbornc 
Unkss my heart would, as m\ thought, be torn. 

Ik IS, if thev can Imd him, t nr 
And fresh, and 1 rag rant Ilo, 

As suinmtr’s sk\ or purged air. 

And looks as lilies do 

ddiat arc this niornmg blown 
yet I doubt he is not known, 

And fear much more that more ot him be shown. 

But he hath c\es so round and bright, 

As make away my doubt, 

Whcie Lose may all his lorches light, 
d'hough I Lite had put them out, 

Ikit then t' iiiLrcasc my icars 
What nymph soever his soue but hears 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears. 
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I’ll tell no more, and yet I love, 

And he loves me; yet no 
One unbecoming thought doth move 
From either heart 1 know: 

But so exempt from blame 
As it would be to each a tame. 

If love or fear would let me tell his name, 

Epode 

Not to know vice at all, and keep true state. 

Is virtue, and not fate: 

Next to that virtue is to know vice well. 

And her black spile expel. 

Which to effect (since no breast is so sure, 

Or safe, but she’ll procure 
Some way of entrance) we must plant a i^nard 
Of thoughts to watch and ward 
At th’ eye and car, the ports unto the mind, 
That no strange or unkind 
Object arrive there, but the heart, our spy, 

Gi\e knowledge instantly 
To wakeful reason, our affections’ king: 

Who, in th’ examining, 

Will quickly taste the treason, and commit 
Close, the close cause ot it. 

’Tis the securest policy we have. 

To make our sense our slave. 

But this true course is rioi embraced by many; 

By many? scarce by any. 

For either our affections do rcl>el, 

Or else the sentinel, 

That should ring larum to the heart, doth sleep 
Or some great thought doth keej) 

Back the intelligence, and falsely swears 
ITicy're base and idle fears 
Whereof the loyal conscience so complains^ 
Thus, by these subtle trains, 

Do several passions invade the mind. 

And strike our reason blind; 
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0£ which usurping rank, some have thought love. 

The hrst, as prone to move 
Most frequent tumults, horrors, and unrests. 

In our inilamed breasts* 

But this doth from the cloud ot error grow. 

Which thus wc over-blow. 

The thing they here call Love is blind Desire, 

Armed with bow. shafts, and tire. 

Inconstant, like the sea, of whence ’t is born, 

Rough, swelling, like a storm, 

With whom who sads, rules on the surge ot tear, 

\nd hoi Is as if he were 
In a continual tempest Now, true Lose 
No such effects doth prove; 

That IS an essence far more gentle, hne. 

Pure, jxrfcvt, na\, divine; 

It IS a go’den chain let down trom heaven. 

Whoso links arc bright and even, 

Thar t ills like sleep on lovers, and combines 
The soft and svvecte'sr mincK 
In ctjual knots: this be^rs no brands nor darts, 

To murther dilhrent hearts, 

But in a calm and godlike unity 
Preserves eommunitv. 

O, who IS he that in this peace cn)Ovs 
Th' elixir ot all jovs? 

A form more tresh than are the Eden Knver^, 

And lasting as her tlowcrs* 

Richer than I imc, and as Time’s virtue ruio 
Sober, as saddest care , 

A fixed thought, an eve untaught to glance* 

Who, blest with such Kit,h chiiue. 

Would, at suggestion ot a steep desire, 

Cast himsoll IreMU tlv spire 
Of all his happiness'^ Hut, soft, I hear 
Some VICIOUS fool draw near. 

That cries wc dream, and swears theic’s no sucl: thing 
As this chaste love wc ng. 

Peace, Luxtirv, thou art like one of those 
\\ ho, being at sta, supjxjse. 
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Because they move, the continent doth so. 

No, Vice, we let thee know, 

Though thy wild thoughts with sparrows' wings do fly, 
Turtles can chastely die. 

And yet (in this t* express ourselves more clear) 

We do not number here 
Such spirits as are only continent 

Because lust's means are spent; 

Or those who doubt the common mouth ol fame, 

And for their place and name 
Cannot so safely sin. Their chastity 
Is mere necessity. 

Nor mean we those whom vows and conscience 
Have filled with abstinence: 

Though we acknowledge, who can so abstain 
Makes a most blessed gain; 

He that for love of goodness hateth ill 
Is more crown-worthy still 
Than he, which for sin's j>cnalty forbears: 

His heart sins, though he fears. 

But we propose a person like our Dove, 

Grac’d with a Phanix' love; 

A lieauty of that clear and sparkling light, 

Would make a day of night. 

And turn the blackest sorrows to bright |oys: 

Whose od'rous breath destroys 
Ail taste of bitterness, and makes the air 
As sw'ect as she is fair. 

A body so harmoniously composed, 

As if nature disclosed 
All her best symmetry in that one feature! 

O, so divine a creature, 

Who could be false to^ chiefly when he knows 
How only she bestows 
The wealthy treasure of her love on him; 

Making his fortunes swim 
In the full flood of her admired perfection? 

What savage, brute affection 
Would not be fearful to offend a da me 
Of this excelling frame? 
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Much more a noble and right generous mind 
To virtuous moods inclined, 

That knows the weight of guilt: he will retrain 
From thoughts of such a strain; 

And 10 his sense object this sentence ever, 

‘Man may securely sin, but safely nescr.’ 

Lpitaph o\ Eu/ABrni L. H. 

Wouds’t thou hear what man can say 
In a little'^ Reader, stav. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could dn, 

Which in lite did harbour gise 
more virtue than doth live. 

It at all she had a fault 
I rave it buried in this vault. 

One name wms Elizabeth, 

The other, let it sleep witli death, 

Fitter, where it died, to tell. 

Than that it lived at all F irewcM 

On Lucy, Countess of Bfdford 

This morning timely wrapt with hol\ hre', 

I thought to term unto my zealous Mu.o, 

W Int kind of ercMture 1 could most desirt. 

To know, serve, and love, ns Poets use 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wise, 

()t greatest blood, and yet more good thin great, 

I meant the day star should not brighter rise. 

Nor lend like influence iiom his Iuloiu seat; 

I meant she should be couriLoiis, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn vice of greatness, prule, 

I meant each softest virtue there should meet, 

Fit in that sofur bosom to reside. 

Onlv a learnid, and a manly soul 
I purposed her: lh.U should with even powirs, 

T’he rock, the spindlc', and the sheais control 
Ot Destiny, and spin her own ti hours 
Such when I meant to leign, and wished to see. 

My Muse bade BEDFORD write, and that was she* 
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759 An Ode to Himself 

Where dost thou careless lie 
Buried in ease and sloth? 

Knowledge that sleeps, doth die 
And this security. 

It is the common moth 

That cats on wits and arts, and that destroys them both. 

Are all the Aonian springs 
Dried up? lies Thespia waste? 

Doth Clarius* harp want strings. 

That not a nymph now sings; 

Or droop they as disgraced, 

To sec their scats and bowers by chattering pies defaced? 

If hence thy silence be. 

As 'tis too just a cause, 

Let this thought quicken thee: 

Minds that are great and free 
Should not on fortune pause; 

Tis crown enough to virtue still, her own applause. 

What though the greedy try 
Be taken with false bans 
Of worded balladry. 

And think it poesy? 

They die with their conceits. 

And only piteous scorn up<;n their folly waits. 

Then take in hand thy lyre; 

Strike in thy proper strain; 

With Japhet’s line aspire 
Sol’s chariot, for new lire 
To give the world again: 

Who aided him, wdll thee, the issue of Jove’s brain. 

And, since our dainty age 
Cannot endure reproof. 

Make not thyself a page 
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To that strumpet the stage; 

Hut sing high and aloof, 

Safe from llie wolt's black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoof. 

160 Hymn to Diana 

Quei-n and Huntress, chaste and fair, 

Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seaud in ih> sihcr chair 

State in wonted manner keep; 

I h sperus entreats thv light, 

(loddcss excellently bright. 

Farih, let not thv cinious shade 
Dire list If to interpose, 

C \nihia s sliming 01 h w is made 

Ikavtn to sk u when (h\ dal close 
Hkss us then with wished sight, 

C/oddtss exedknilv bright. 

Lav thv how ot pearl apirt 

And tin trvsiil shining qrner, 

(ti\c unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how' short soever 
Thou that inak’st a chv ot night, 

Goddess exctlldillv bright^ 


161 On Sal\tiiiel Vwi 

A nnin 01 gtitN EiUABFTnk (h\pfl 

WiFP with me, all you that n ad 
1 his little story. 

And know, tor whom a tear \ou shed 
Death s sell is sorry. 

’Twas a child that so did dime 
In grace and kature. 

As Heaven and Nature seem d to strive 
Which own’d the creature 
Years he number’d scane thiitieii 
When Fates turn d cni» 1, 

Yet three lill il zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel, 
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And did act (what now wc moan) 

Old men so duly, 

As sooth the Parcac thought him one, 

He play’d so truly. 

So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented; 

But, viewing him since, alas, too late! 

They have repented; 

And have sought, to give new birth, 

In baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good fur earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him. 

His Supposed Mistress 

If I freely can discover 

What would please me in my lover, 

I would have her fair and witty, 
Savouring more of court than city; 

A little proud, but full of pity; 

Light and humourous in her toying; 

Oft building hopes, ami soon destroying; 
Long, but sweet in the enjoying, 

Neither too easy, nor loo hard: 

All extremes I would have barred. 

She should be allow'ed her passions, 

So they wxrc but used as lashions; 

Sometimes froward, and then frowning, 
Sometimes sickish, and then swowning, 
Every fit with change still crowning. 
Purely jealous I would have her; 

Then only constant wlien I trave her, 
’Tis a virtue should not save her. 

Thus, nor her dehcates would cloy me, 
Neither her peevishness annoy me. 
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[Prefixed to the First Folio Edition of Shakespeare* s Plays.] 

draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy bfX)k and fame; 

While I conicss thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse tan prais^^ too much. 

’Fis true, and all men’s suflratr* • Hut ilu sc ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto th) piais(‘, 

For seclicst Ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right; 

Cn blinvl Atleetion, which doth no\r athancc 
The truth, \>ut gropes and urgt th a\\ h\ c\\anec; 

()i cratty Malice might pretend this priise, 

And think to rum where it seem’d to raise. 

These are as some infamous bawd or v hore 
Should praise a matron. What could hurt htr morc^ 
But thou art proof against tlv m, aivh indtcd, 

AboNe the ill lortune of them, or tlu ufcd. 

I, the retore, will begin. Soul ot the ai;c* 

'1 lit applause, delight, the wonder ut our stage, 

Mv Shakespeare, rise* I will n(*t lo Igt thee b) 
Cdiaiucr, 01 Spenser, or bid Beaumont he 
.\ hr tie further, to make thee a room* 

Thou art a monumcni without a tomb, 

.\nd art alisc still, while tlu lu^^k doth live. 

And we ha\e wits to read, and praise to gi\e. 
d hat I not mi\ thee so, m\ bram cxeiises; 

I mean, with great but disprojsortiou'd Muses. 

For, il I thought my tudgmeni wire ot sears, 

I should commit thee, surely, with tlu pn'-s. 

.\nd tell lunv far thou dnlst oiii L>!\ euitshmo, 

Or sporting Kvd, or Nfarlowe’s might' line. 

And though ihoii hadst small I atm anu less Greek, 
From thence, to honour thee, I w'ould not «eek 
For names; but call forth thund’nng Aesclulus, 
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Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Paccuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead 
To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 
And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone, for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth; or since did from their ashes come. 
Tiiumph, my 13ritain! Thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all tunc! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime. 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our cars, or, like a Mercury, to charm. 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joy'd to wear the dressing of his hues, 

VV'hich were so richly spun, and woven so ht 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all! Thy art, 

My gentle Shakesj^ieare, must enjoy a part. 

For though jihe Poet’s matter Nature he 
His art doth give the fashion. And that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are), and strike the second heat 
Upon tfie Muses’ anvil, turn the same 
(And himself with it), that he thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel he may gam a scorn! 

For a good Poet’s made as well as born; 

And such wert thou! Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue; even so, the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-filed lines; 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandish’d at the eyes of Ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To sec thee in our water yet appear, 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
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That so did take Eliza, and our James * 

But stay, I sec thee in the hemisphere 
Ad\ uic’d, and made a constdlalion tlicre* 

Slum iorih, thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or miluena, chide, or clitci the drooping stage; 

Wliith since thv llight from hence hath mourn'd like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume s light. 
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Thf Fu\riL\L 

WHOh\EK comes to shroud me, do nor harm 
Nor question much 

That subtle wrcuh ot hnr al^out mine arm; 

1 lu rmstcry, the sign >ou must not ioikH 
I or tis m\ outw ird soul, 

\ iLcrov to lint uhich, unto he n’n hcinct gcine, 

Will leave this to control 

\nd ktep these limbs, her pioMiices, from cl ssomiion 

lor it the simuv thread mv brain lets tall 
1 hie uah c very part 

(^m tie those p.irts, and nnko nu one of all, 

T hosL hi’rs, which upw ird grt.w , and strength and art 
Have Irom a better brain, 

C an better do 't exeept she me ml that I 
By this shou]<l know mv ]uin, 

\s piisoncis tlu n aie manacled, w hen ihcv'rc condemn’d to die. 

Whait cr she meant by t, bury it with me, 
lor since I am 

I ovt s inarlvr, it might breed idolatry 

It into other Iniuis these reliques e mie 
As 'twas humility 

T all )id to It all that a soul can d( 

So 'tis some bravery 

Tint, suue vou would have none ol me, I bury some of you. 
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A Hymn to God the Father 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin u^hcre I begun. 
Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt Thou torgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When Thou hast done, I'hou hast not done; 

For I liave more. 

Will Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin which 1 tlid shun 
A year or two, but wallow’d in a score? 

When Thou hast done, Thou hast not tlone; 

For I have more. 

1 have a sin of fear, that wdien I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 

But swear by Thyself that at my death Thv Son 
Shall shine as He shines now and herctofoie: 
And having done that, Thou hast dom ; 

I fear no more. 


Valediction, Forbidding Mourning 

As virtuous men pass mildly away. 

And whisjxir to their souls to go; 

While some of their sad friends do say, 
Now his breath goes, and some say, No; 

So let us melt, and make no noise. 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-temjx‘sts move; 

’Tw'crc profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears 
Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidations of the spheres, 

Though greater far, are innocent. 
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Dull sublunary lo\crs’ love, 

Whose soul IS sense, cannot admit 

Ahs< me, for that it doth reinOvC 
Those things which elemented it. 

Ikit wo, by a love so far re'fincd, 

'f hat ourselves know not what it is, 

Inter assure tl of the mind, 

('aukss, eves, lips and hinds to miss, 

— Our two souls therefore, which are one, 

1 liou^h I must go, endurr nut )et 

A ill rich, hut an expansion, 

I ‘ke gold to airy thinn( ss Ixat. 

If thev bo two, they arc two so 
\s stilT twin eonipasses are two; 

1 hv soul, the li\t loot, m ikes no show” 
d o move, but dotli il th oth^r do. 

And though it in the untie s»t, 
et wlun the other lar doth 

h k ins and hearkens atier it, 

And grows erect as that u rnes home, 

Siuh wilt thou be to me, wiio nrnt, 

I ikt til' other loot, obhqiulv run; 

1 h\ lirmruss makes mv eircks ]ust, 

Anel makes rne end wheie I begun. 

Dfmh 

Di vTii, be not proud, though some hise called thee 
Mighl\ and dreadful, for thou ait not so: 

For those whom thou think st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor l)e\uh; nor >el eaiist ihi^’i kill mo. 
I'rom Rest and hlup, whuh but ihv j)Klure he. 
Much pleasure, then from iluc rni^eh more mu>t flow 
And soonest our best men with thee do go — 

Rest ot their bones and souk’ dclivcrv* 
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ThouVt slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And belter than thy stroke. Why swell ’si thou then? 

One short sleep past, wc wake eternally. 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shall die! 

The Dream 

Dear love, for nothing less than thee 
Would I have broke this happy dream; 

It was a theme 

l"or reason, much too strong for fantasy. 

Therefore thou waked’sc me wisely; yci 
My dream thou brak’st not, hut continued’st it: 

7'hoii art so true that thoughts of ihee suHice 
To make dreams truths and fables histones. 

Enter these arms, for sinte thou thought \r it liest 
Not to dream all m} dream, kr’s act the rest. 

As lightning, or a ta{)er’s light, 

Thine eyes, and not thy noise, waked me; 

Yet I thought thec' — 

For thou lov’st truth — an angel at first sight; 

But when f saw tfiou saw’st my heart, 

And kncw’stlny thoughts ix'\t)nd an angel’s art. 

When thou knew’st what I dreamt, when thou knew'st when 
Excess of joy would wake me, and cam’st then, 

I must confess it could not choose hut he 
Profane to think thee an\ thing hut thee. 

Coming and staying show’d thee thee; 

But rising makes me doubt that now 
'Fliou art not thou. 

That Love is weak where hoar’s as strong as he; 

’Tis not all spirit pure and brave. 

If mixture it of Fear, Shame, Honour have. 

Perchance, as torches, which must ready lx:, 

Men light and put out, so thou ilealst with me. 

Thou cam’st to kindle, gocst to come: then I 
Will dream that hope again, but else would die. 
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Song 

Go and catch a falling star, 

C}ct with child a mandrake loot, 

Tell rne where all past hours arc, 

Or who cleft the Devil’s foot; 

Teach me to hear mermaids singing, 

Or to keep ofl envy’s stinging, 

Or find 
What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 

li thou he'sl born to strange sights, 
Things invisible go see, 

Ride ten thousand davs .ind niglu^, 

Till age snow white hairs on ihie, 
"lliou at th\ return wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that belell ih^o, 

And swear, 

No w here 

Lives a w'oman line and fair. 

11 itiou find’sl one, let nu know, 

Suth a pilgrimage were sweet; 

Yt t do not, 1 w ould not go, 

Though at next dooi we should meet. 
Though sin were true when \ou met her, 
And last till )ou write your letter, 

Yet she 
Will be 

False, ere I eomc, to two or three. 

SwttTEsr Lovt, I Do Not Go 
Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness ot thee, 

Nor m hojx' the world can show 
A litter love lor me; 

Rut since that I 
Must die at last, 'iis best 
Thus to use mysolt m jest. 

By feigned death to die. 
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Yesternight the sun went hence. 

And yet is here to-day; 

He hath no desire nor sense. 

Nor half so short a way. 

Then fear not me. 

But believe that I shall make 
Hastier journeys, since I take 

^vlore wings and spurs than he. 

O how feeble is man’s power. 

That, if good fortune fall, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lost hour recall. 

But come bad chance. 

And we join to it our strength. 

And vve teach it art and length. 

Itself o’er us t' advance. 

When thou sigh’st, thou sigh’st no \vl 
But sigh’st my soul away; 

When thou wcep’st, unkindly kind, 
My life’s blood doth decay. 

It cannot be 

That thou lov’st rnc as thou say'st, 

If in thine my life thou waste. 

That art the best of me. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill. 

Destiny may take thy part 
And may thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep: 

I’hey who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted l:>e. 

Lover’s Infiniteness 

If yet I have not all thy love. 

Dear, I shall never have it all; 

I cannot breathe one other sigh to move. 
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Nor can entreat one other tear to fall, 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 

Sighs, icais, and oatlis, and letters, I ha\e spent, 

Y(t no more can be due to me, 

Than at tht bargain m ide was meant 
11, tlun, thy gift of love was partial, 

I hat somi to me, some should to others fall, 

Dear, I shall never hast it all 

Or if tlun thou gavest nu all, 

All was blit all which thou Indst then, 
lUit if m thv lu irt siiue there lx, or shill 
New love Lit ited he h\ other men 
W h eh hive lluir sLoeks entirt, md e m in te irs, 

In si^hs m cnihs in Idlers outbid m 
I lus new love ma> Ix^el new ie irs 
I or this love w is not \ovv«d h\ thee, 

\nd >et It v\ IS, th) gitt being genei il 
Jh ^lound thy hetrt is mine whatever shall 
(irow there, dear I should hive it all 

'^et I wouUl not hive iM vet 
Hi th 11 huh ill cm have nei more, 

\ih 1 sinee my love doth everv el ly aehnit 

New ^rowih them shoiildsr have new rew ireis in store. 

1 hou c inst not everv d ly give m* thv he irt 
It thou e mst give It, then then never iv si u 
I ove s ruldles ire that, thoin h thy heart depart, 

It stivs It home md thou with losing siv si it, 
lUit we will love a vv ly more lilxril 
I Inn ell ingmg he irts, —to loin them sq wc shall 
lie one, an one another s Ml 

Lovr’s Dfitv 

I lONC to talk with some old lover's i^host. 

Who duel before tlie god of lene w is horn: 

I cannot think that he, ihit then loved mi:)si, 

Sunk so low as to love one wnich did scorn. 

But since this god produced a destinv, 
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And that vice-nature, custom, lets it be, 

I must love her that loves not me. 

Sure they which made him god meant not so much, 
Nor he in his young godhead practised it; 

But when an even flame two hearts did touch, 

His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives; correspondency 
(^nly his subject was; it cannot be 
Love, if I love who loves not me. 

But every modern god will now extend 
His vast prerogative as far as Jove; 

To rage, to lust, to write too, to commend; 

All is the purlieu of the god of love. 

0 were we wakened by his tyranny 

To ungod this child again, it could not be 

1 should love her that loves not me. 

Rebel and atheist, too, why murmur I, 

As though I felt the worst that love could do? 

Love may make me leave loving, or might try 
A deeper plague, to make her love me too, 

Which, since she loves before, I am loath to see. 
Falsehood is worse than hate: and that must be, 

If she whom I love should Iov(‘ me. 

Stay, O Sweet 

Stay, O sweet, and do not rise! 

The light that shines comes from thine eyes; 

The day breaks not: it is my heart, 

Because that you and I must part. 

Slay! or else my joys wall die, 

And perish in their infancy, 

’Tis true, ’tis day: w'hat though it be? 

O, wilt thou therefore rise from me? 

Why should wc rise IxTaust' ’lis light? 

Did we lie down because 'twas night? 

Love, which in spite of darkness brought us hither, 
Should in despite of light keep us together. 
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Light hath no tongue, but is all eye. 

If It could speak as well as sp), 

7 his were the worst that il could say: — 

That, being well, I fain would stav. 

And that I lov’d niy heart and honour so, 

That 1 w'ould not from hmi, that had them, go. 

Must busini ss thee from hence remosc^ 

Oh, that's the worse ciis* ase of lose* 

The poor, the fool, the talM lose can 
Adniit, but not the busied i‘ian 

J le, w hu h h ith busriu ss and makes Im c, doth do 
Such wrong, as w lu n i in irr ud man doth woo. 

The IhossoM 

Lmir think’st thou, jsooi dower, 

Whom I hi\e wateheei si\or s<\ert da\s, 

And H(U lh\ 1 irth, and seen w Ini cvirv liour 
(ja\e to tin growth, thee to this height to » se , 
And ncn*. dost laugh and inumpli on this bnigh, 
— Litllo think'st llioLi 
I'll It U will frec/( inon, and that 1 shall 
To nuurow^ find thee fall'n, or not at all. 

Little think’st thou, poor h»art, 

T hat I ibouriH \ei to iiesiK thee. 

And think'st b\ hvwermg he re^ to ge^t a pirt 
In a lorbidden or forbidiimg tree. 

And liop’st hei stifiness bs Ion ’ sie^e to bow, 

— Little think st tliou 

Thar thou, to morrow, ere the sun doth wake, 

Must w Ith the sun and me a journey take. 

Put thou, wdiich lov’sl to be 
Subtle to plague thyscll, wilt say — 

“Alas^ it vou must go, what’s that to me.? 

Here lies mv business, and here 11 1 sta) : 

You go to fncMiels, whose lose and means present 
Various ( anient 
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To your eyes, ears, and taste, and every part: 

If then your body go, what need your heart?" 

Well, then, stay here: but know 
When thou hast said ami done thy most, 

A naked thinking heaii, that makes no show, 

Is to a woman but a kind of ghost; 

How shall she know my heart? ( )r, having none, 
Know thee for one? 

Practice may make her know some other fnut, 

Hut take my word, she doth not know a heart. 

Meet me in London, then, 

Twenty days hence, and thou shalt sec 
Me Iresher and more fat, by being with men, 
d’han if I had slayM still with her and thee. 

For Cjod's sake, if you can, he you so too: 

1 will gi\e you 

There to another friend, whom you shall find 
-\s glad to have my body as my mind. 

TrtE Good Morrow 

I wovDF.R, by my troth, what thou and I 

Dici, till vve loved? were we not weaned till then? 

Hut sucked on country pleasures, childishly^ 

Or snore<l we in the Seven Sleepers’ <len^ 

’'Fwas so; hut this, all pleasures lancies 1 h'; 

If ever any beauty I did see. 

Which I desired, and got, ’twas hut a dri am (»f thee. 

And now good-morrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one another out ot h'ar; 

For love all love ol other sights coiitiols, 

And makes one little rtiom an ever) where. 

Let sea-discoverers to new worlds have gone; 

Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown. 

Let us possess one worhl; each hath one, and is one. 

My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 

And true plain hearts do in the faces rest; 
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Where can we find two better hemispheres 
Without sharp north, without declining west^ 
Whatever dies, was not mixed e(]ually; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and 1 

Love so alike that none can slacken, none can die. 

Prusi-nt in Absence 

AusENt L, hear thou inv protestation 
Against thy sticn^th, 

Dislanc(‘, and length; 

Do what thou canst loi alteration: 

For htnrts ot triicsl mottle 
Absc'iice doth join, and 'Finu doth settle. 

Who lo\ s a niistr<.ss ot sikli (.{tiahlv, 

I lis mind hath iound 
y\flcclJon\ grtnind 

lUvond tinu, plate, an 1 ah me r hit}. 

'Fo luarts that tannoi \ar\ 
iXh'iente i'* prtsini, Tnnt I’nih tarry. 

My senses want iht.i <kitv\ard motion 
Wh’tii now within 
Reason doth v in, 

Redoubkd hv h< r notion: 

Like rich nun that rak« pleasure 
In liiding more than handling treasure 

By absence this good means I gain, 

'That I can eali h her, 

Where none ean w'ateh her. 

In some elose eorner ol mv brain: 

'Hieie I e'mbraee and kiss her. 

And so enjoy her and none miNs her. 
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\i^6^j6i8] 

Love*s Omnipresence 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as heaven above, 

Yet should the thoughts of me your humble swain 
Ascend to heaven, in honour of my Love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As arc the deepest bottoms of the main, 

Whereso'er you were, with you my love should go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and I the skies, 

My love should shine on you like to the sun, 

And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 

Till heaven wax'd blind, and till the world were done. 

Whereso’er I am. below, or else above you, 
Whereso'er you are, my lieari shall truly love you. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL OF STIRLING 

[/567(?)-/64oJ 

To Ai rora 

O IF thou knew’sl how thou thyself dost harm, 

And dost prejudge thy bliss, and spoil my rest; 

Then thou would 'st melt the ice out ot thy breast 
And thy relenting heart would kindly warm. 

O if thy pride did not our joys controul, 

What world of loving wonders should’sf thou sec! 

For if I saw ihee once transform'd in me. 

Then in thy bosom I would pour my soul; 

Then all my thoughts should in thy visage shine. 

And if that aught mischanced thou should ’st not moan 
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Nor bear the burthen of thy griefs alone; 

No, I would have my share in what were thine: 

And whilst we thus should make our sorrows one, 

This happy harmony would make them none. 

RlCblARD CORBET 

Farewell, Rewards and F\irils 

Farlwlii, rowauls and iairicb, 

Good housewives now may ‘av, 

For now toul sliiis m dairies 
Do fare as well as they 
And though they sweep thiir hearths no less 
I’han maids w^rc wont to do, 

Yet who of late for cleanness 
I’lnds sixpence in her shoe^ 

Lament, lament, old Abhe\s, 

T’he Fairies’ lost command’ 

They did but chance Priests’ babies, 

Hut some base changed sour land. 

And all voiir children, sprung trom thence, 

Aie now grown Puiitans, 

Who live as Ghange lings e\er since 
For love ot >oiu domains. 

At morning and at evt nmi, both 
You meiry were and glad, 

So little v.aro ot sleep or sloth 
ITcsc pretty ladies had, 

Whtn Tom came home trom labour. 

Or Cis to milking rose, 

'I’hen merrily went then tabo^", 

And nimbly went ihoir toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, wdiuh yet ro’nam, 

Were fooled in Queen Mary's days 
On many a grassy plain; 
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But since of late, Elizabeth, 

And later, James came in, 

They never danced on any heath 
As when the lime hath been. 

By which we note the Fairies 
Were of the old Profession. 

Their songs were ‘Avc Mary’s*, 

Their dances were Procession. 

But now, alas, they all are dead; 

Or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for Religion fled; 

Or else they take their ease. 

A tell-tale in their company 
Tlxey never could endure! 

And whoso kept not secretly 

Their mirth, was punished, sure; 

It was a just and Christian deed 
1 o pinch such black aixd blue. 

Oh how the commonwealth doth want 
Such Justices as you! 

THOMAS HEYWOOD 

[d. 765o(?)] 

Pack, Clouds, Away’ 

Pack, clouds, away, and welcome dav, 
With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing. 
To give my Love gCK>fl -morrow; 

To give my Love good -morrow 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, Robin-red-hreast, 
Sing, birds, in every furrow; 
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And from each hill, let music shrill 
(hvc my fair Love good-morrow! 
Blackbird and thrush in every hush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 

You jiretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my lair Lo\e good-morrow; 
To give my Love good -morrow 
Sing, birds, in every furrow! 


THOMAS DEKKER 

[/57o(?)-/6/4] 

Country Glee 

H^ymaker^:, rakers, reajxTS, and mowers, 

Wait on your Summer- Queen; 

Dress up with musk -rose her eglantine bowerSi 
Daffodils strew the green; 

Sing, dance, and play, 

'Tis holiday; 

'Jlic sun does bravely shine 
On our cars oi corn. 

Rich as a jx'arl 
(^omes c\ery girl, 

T his is mine, this is mine, this is mine; 

Let us die, ere away they be l)orne. 

Bow lo the Sun, to our Queen, and that fair one 
Ck)me to behold our sports; 

Each bonny lass here is counted a rare one 
As those in princes' courts. 

'T hese and we 
With country glee, 

Will teach the wootls lo resound. 

And the hills with echoes hollow: 

Skipping lambs 
'1‘heir bleating dams, 

'NTongst kids shall trip it round; 

For joy thus our wxnchcs we follow. 
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Wind, jolly huntsmen, your neat bugles shrilly, 
Hounds make a lusty cry; 

Spring up, you falconers, partridges freely. 

Then let your brave hawks fly. 

Horses amain, 

Over ridge, over plain, 

The dogs have the stag in chase: 

’Tis a sport to content a king. 

So ho, ho! through ihe skies 
How the proud bird flies. 

And sousing, kills with a grace! 

Now the deer falls; hark! how they ring. 

1S2 Colds the Wind 

Cold’s the wind, and wet's the rain, 

Saint Hugh be our good speed! 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain. 

Nor helps good hearts in nceil. 

Troll the bowl, the jolly nut-brown U)wl, 

And here’s, kind mate, to thee! 

Let’s sing a dirge lor Saint 1 fugh's soul, 

And down it merrily. 

' O Sweet Content 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden skmihers? 

0 sweet content’ 

Art thou rich, }et is thy mind perplex’d" 

O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are \e\’d 
To add to golden numbers, golcKn numhus? 

O sweet content! O sweet, () sweet c(»nicnt! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonny, lu'y nonny nonny! 

Canst drink the w^aters of tlie crisped sfiiingr 
O sweet content! 

Swimm'st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 
O punishment! 
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Then he that patiently want’s biiiclcn bears 
No burden bears, but in a king, a 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, a] ace; 

1 lonest labour bears a lovely face; 

Then hey nonny nonnv, hey nanny nonny! 

FRANCIS 15EAUMONT 

I 1 

On inE Tombs i\ Westminster Abbey 

MoKr\LirY, behold and tear 
What a change ol flesh js hcr( ’ 

Think how many ro\al bones 
Sleep within tluse iua}>s ol stones; 

Here they he, had realms and lands. 

Who now want sin ngth to sin tluir hinds, 
Where itom their jmlpits seal’d v irh dust 
TIhw preach, ‘fn greatm ss is no trust.’ 

Here’s an aero sown intleed 
With the richest ^o^all(sl scH'd 
Tliat the earth did e'er siiek in 
Sime the first man ilied tor sin: 

Here the bones ol biilh ha\e ened 
‘Though gods ihcv were, as men then diodf 
Here are sinds. igmibk things, 

Dropt Irom the luin’d sides ot kings: 

H ore’s a w oriel of pomp and stale 
Buriexl in eiust, once dead bv fate. 

M\SUKrRVNeiS Ul M mom’s Ll 1 11 R 'lO 

Ben j on son 

MyitUn hifoic he and Master FlcUhcr came to London 

1'hl sun (which doth the' greatest eomlem bring 
'fo abse'iit Iricnds, because the sell same thing 
They know' they see, he)wescr dwenl) is 
Here our best haymakei (torgne me th s; 

It IS enir eounlry’s style): in this warm shine 
I he, and dieam of your full 'Slamutd Wine. 
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O, vvc have Winter mixed with claret Ices, 

Drink apt to brinj; in drier licrosics 
Than beer, good only for the sonnet’s strain, 

With fustian metaphors m stiilT the brain; 

So mixed, that, given to the thirstiest one, 

’Twill not prove alms, unless ho have the stone: 

I think with one draught man's invention fades. 

Two cups had quite spoiled Homer's lliadsl 
’Tis lic]iior that will find out SutclifVs wit, 

Lie where he will, and make him write worse yet. 
Filleci with such moisture, in most grievous qualms. 
Did Robert Wisdom write his singing Psalms; 

And so must I do this: and yet 1 think 
It is our potion sent us down to drink, 

By special Providence, keeps us Irom fights. 

Makes us not laugh, when wc make legs to Knights; 
*Tis this that keeps our minds fit for our slates; 

A medicine to obey our Magistrates; 

For we do live more free than you; no hate. 

No envy at one another's happy state, 

Moves us; we are ecjual every wlut; 

Of land that GexJ gives men, here is their wit, 

If ue consider fully; for our best 
And gravest man will with his main-house-jost 
Scarce please you: we want subtlety to do 
The city-txicks; lie. Hate, and flatter too; 

Here are none that can hear a painted sItow, 

Strike, when you wince, ami then lament the blow; 
Who (like mills set the right way for to grind) 

Can make their gains alike with every wiml: 

Only some fellows with the suhilcst pate 
Amongst us, may perchance etpiivocale 
At selling of a horse; an<l that's the most 
Methinks the little wit I had is lost 
Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gamesters. What tilings have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that lune been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one (from whence they came) 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 
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And had rcsolvtd to live a fool the rest 

()1 his dull life, — then when iIkti. hath been ihrovsn 

Wit able enough to justilv the town 

for three days past, uit tint might warrant be 

J or the vvliole eitv to talk foolishly 

'1 ill thit were ctiKcllcd, and, when we were gone, 

\\ I 1( (t mar Ik fund us which alone 
Wis alile to make the two next companies 
(Right wiU\, though hut downright fools) m )re wise^ 
\\ hen F lenumbtr tlus, and set that now 
d Ik ciuiiury gentlemen begin to allow 
M> wit lor drv bobs, then 1 rut<Is must cry, 

‘I see hiv da\sot balhtmg grow ni^h’’ 

I ( m die K^y riddle, and cm sing 
( lie lu s, s(ll birguns ane] I tc ir shall bring 
sf If to >peak the ii.irdest worth 1 imd 
er IS oft as anv, w iih one wind, 
d n It l ikes no medicines But one thought ut thee 
\F ikcs nit reineinlx r all these things to be 
d lu vs It of our voting nu n, tellov s th it show 
\o part of good, )i t utter all thev kni \ , 

W ho, like trees of the ginid, have growing souls, 

( MiU stron; Dcstinv, wl eh ill contreih, 

I hope huh hit i better 1 U( in store 
lor me, tin frit nd, lb m to live ever pcx-ir, 

Bmislud unto this home f ue once again. 

Brings mo to thei w ho c inst m ike smooth anel am 
d lu w IV of knowledge tor nu , a id liitn I 
(\\ ho hive no gooel, but in thv ei>m[)an>,) 

Protest it will im greUest eomliut lu , 
do icknowleelgc all 1 h ive, to fkuv from thee * 

Hen, when tliesi Scenes are perfect, we 11 taste wincf 
1 11 drink thv Muse's Fie dthf thou shalt e]uaT mme^ 

JOHN FLO cur R 

[/ 57 .;-/ 0 -' 5 l 

AsPMIv's So\(, 

Lvv a garland on mv hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
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Maidens, willow blanches bear; 

Say, I died true. 

My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour ot birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth! 

Melancholy 

Hence, all you vain delights. 

As short as are the nights. 

Wherein you spend your folly: 

There’s nought in this life sweet 
If man were wise to ste’t. 

But only melancholy, 

C) sweetest melancholy! 

Welcome, folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound! 
Fountain heads and ])aihless giovcs. 

Places which pale' passion loves ^ 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Arc warmly housed save bats and owls! 

A midnight bell, a parting groard 
These arc the sounds we foctl upon; 

Then stretch our hones in a still gloomy valley; 
Nothing’s so iJainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

JOHN WEBSTER 

Call for the Robin-Redbreast 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren. 

Since o’er shady groves the> hover 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole 
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To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 
And (when gay tombs are robb’d) sustain no harm; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that's foe to men, 

For with his nails he'll dig them up agam. 

ANONYMOUS 

O Waly, Waly 

0 WAi Y waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae. 

And waly waly yon burn side 

Where I and my Love wont to gae! 

1 leant mv back unto an aik, 

I thought It was a trusty tiet , 

But first It bow'd, and syne' it brak, 

Sae my true Love did hchily^ me, 

O waly waly, but lose be bonny 
A little time while it is nenv; 

But when 'tis auld, it waxeth cauld 
And fades aw a like morning d«.w. 

O w hi f etore should I busk^ my head ^ 

Or vs here tore should I kimt^ my hair? 

For mv true Love has me iorsook, 

And says hell never loe nu rnair. 

Now Arlhur-seat sail be my bed; 

T he sheets shall ne’er be prest by me: 

Sami Anton's well sail be my dunk, 

Sinec my true Love has iorsaktn me. 

Marti mas wind, when w ilt thou blaw 
And shake the green leaves afT the tree? 

O gentle Death, wlun wilt thou come^ 
hor ol my life I am wuirie. 

’Tis not the frost, that Inezes tell, 

Now blawung snaw's melernencie; 

’Tis not sic eauld that m. ’ 's me cry, 

Bui my Love’s heart grown auild to me. 

* I hen ** Adorn •*C\)mb 
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When we came in by Glasgow town 
We were a comely sight to see; 

My Love was clad in the black velv<5t. 

And I mysell in cramasie.® 

But had I wist, before I kist> 

That love had been sae ill to win; 

I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd® 

And pinn’d it with a siller" pin. 

And, O! if my young babe were born. 

And set u|X)n the nurse’s knee, 

And I mysell were dead and ganc, 

And the green grass growing over me! 

Helen of Kirconnell 

I WISH I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies 
(^n fair Kirconnell lea! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And cursr the hand that fired the shot. 

When in my arms burd Helen dropt, , 
And died to succour me* 

0 think na but my heart was sair 

When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair 

1 laid her down wi' meikle care 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

As I went down the water-side, 

None but my foe to he my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

On fair Kirconnell lea; 

I lighted down my sw'ord to draw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma\ 

For her sake that died for me, 

® Crimson cloth. ** fiold. ^ Silver. 
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O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I’ll make a garland of thy hair 
Shall hind my heart for evermair 
Until the day I die. 

O that I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, ‘Haste and come to meT 

0 Helen fair! C) Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 

A winding-sheet drawn ower my ecn, 
And I in Helen’s arms hmg, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on mo she cries; 

And lam weary of the skies. 

Since my Love died tor ino. 

My Love in Her An ire 

Mv Love in her attire doth shew her wit, 
It doth so well become Inr 
For esery season she hath dressings fit, 
For Winter, Spring, and Summer. 

No beauty she doth miss 
When all her robes are on: 

But Beauty’s self she is 
When all her robes are gone. 

Love Not Me 

I^VE not me for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part, 
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No, nor for my constant heart, — 

For those may fail, or turn to ill. 

So thou and I shall sever: 

Keep therefore a true woman’s eye. 

And love me still, but know not wliy— 

So hast thou the same reason still 
To doat upon me ever I 

WILLIAM DRUMMOND 

/pj Saint John Baptist 

The last and greatest Herald of Heaven's King 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring. 
Which he more harmless found than man, and mild. 
His food was locusts, and wliat there doth spring, 
With honey that from virgin hives distill’d; 

Parch’d body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Maile him appear, long since from earth exiled. 
There burst he forth: All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn’ 

— Who listen’d 10 his voice, obey’d his cryr 
Only the echoes, which he made relent. 

Rung from their flinty caves, Repent! Rcjx:nt! 

/p4 Madrigal 

My thoughts hold mortal strife; 

I do detest my life. 

And with lamenting cries 
Peace to my soul to bring 

Oft call that prince which here doth monarchize: 

— But he, grim grinning King, 

Who caitiffs scorns, and doth the blest surprize, 

Late having deck’d with beauty’s rose his tomb, 
Disdains 16 crop a weed, and will not come. 
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Life 

This Life, which seems so tair, 

Is like a bubble blown up m the air 
By sportmj* children's breath, 

Who chas( it everywhere 
And strive who can most motion it bequeath 
And though it sometimes seem of lU own might 
1 ike to in eye of gold to be h\ d there, 

\nd firm to hover in that (inpty height, 

I hat only is because it is so light 

-Rut m that pomp it doth not long appear; 

Tor when tis most admired, m i thought 
Because it erst w is nought, »t turns to nouglit. 

Hi MW Foll\ 

()i this fair volume which wf Woild do nine 

II we the sheets and Ici f s oiild luin with care, 

C)l him who It coi reels, and did il frame 

We chir might read the irt ind wisdom rare 
1 inel out his power whieh uihiest |>e)wers doth tame, 
His providenee extciidm'" e\erNwheie, 

Ills jiisiiee which [>i( u 1 lel cK doth not spare, 

[n c\er\ pi,,e, no period e du sune 
Blit sihy We, hkt loohsh c' i irui rest 
WMl pleastel with eolcurc^ Vc iuin, leises oi old 
1 air dmghng nbbancH le i in whit is Lvsi, 

On tlu great writers sense m ei taking hold 
Or it by ehince we siav oi r minds on umht. 

It IS some pieture on the inugin wrought 

Thf Prollem 

Doth then the world g ) thus, doth all thus me-'' e? 

Is this the justice whieh on 1 inh we hrid"' 

Is this that lirm decree whieh ill devdi hind' 

\re these your influences. Powers aho\e^ 

Those souls whuh vu^ s mtiodv mists most blind, 
Blind I ortunc, blmdiv, most then friend doth prove, 
xVnd they who thee, poor idol Virtue^ love. 
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Ply like a feather loss’d by storm and wind. 

Ah! if a Providence doth sway this all 

Why should best minds groan under most distress? 

Or why should pride humility make thrall. 

And injuries the innocent oppress? 

Heavens! hinder, stop this fate; or grant a time 
When good may have, as well as bad, their prime! 

To His Lute 

My lute, be as thou wort when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 

When inimelodious wimis but made thee move. 

And birds their ramage tlid on thee Ix^stow. 

Since that dear Voice wlrich did thy sounds a]>prove, 
Which wont in such harmonious strains to How, 

Is reft from Earth to tune those spheres abo\e, 

What art thou but a harbinger of woe? 

I'hy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 

But orphans’ wailings to the fainting ear; 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound draws lorth a tear; 
For which be silent as in wtx)ds before: 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign. 

Like widow'd turtle still her loss complain. ' 

' For the Magdalene 

‘These eyes, dear Lord, once brandons of desire, 
Frail scouts betraying what they had to keep. 

Which their own heart, then others set on fire, 

Their traitorous black before thee here out-weep; 
These locks, of blushing <Icctls the gilt attire. 

Waves curling, wTackful shelves to shadow deep. 
Rings wedding souls to sin’s lethargic sleep, 

To touch thy sacred feet tlo now aspire. 

In seas of care behold a sinking bark, 

By winds of sharp remorse unto thee driven, 

O let me not be Ruin’s aim’d-at-mark! 

My faults confessed. Lord, say they arc forgiven.’ 
Thus sighed to Jesus the Bcthanian fair, 

His tear-wet feet still drying with her hair* 
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Content and Resolute 

As when It happeneth that some lovely town 
Unto a barbarous besieger tails, 

Who there by sword and flame hiinscK installs, 

And, eruel, it m tears and blood doth drown; 

Her beaiU\ spoiled, her cili/ens made thralls, 

Ills s])ite }el so can not lur all thrown down 
Hut that some statue, arch, lane ot renown 
Yet links unmaimcd within her weeping walls 
So, allLi all the spoil, disgrace, and wratk, 

'1 hat time, the world, and death, could bring curnbmed, 
Amielst that mass of ruins the) did mikc, 

Sate and all scarhss yet remains ms mind 

I roin this so high transcending rapture springs, 

I ii U I, all else elefaecd, not en\y kmi^s 

Aifms, Ilnif- She Srwro; Amonc These Pines 

\i b\is, here she stayed, among these pints. 

Sweet he mil tress, she did alone repair, 
litre elid she spre lel the treasure ot her hair. 

More rieh llian ihu brought fiom the C oLh’ari mines; 
She set her h> these musked eglantines — 

The hipp\ pi lee the print seems ^el to IxMr — 

Her \oive eliel swetten here tin sugared lines, 

To vs Inch winds, trees, beasts, buds, tlui It nd their ear 
Me here sin hrst perceived, and k^re a morn 
01 bright carmiions did o\rs[)reacl her face. 

Here diel she sigh, here hrst niN hopes were born. 

And I iirst got a pledge ot promised grace, 

Hut ah* what served it to be hippv so, 

Siih passed pleasuies double but new woc^ 

Summons to Lo\x 

PiiaBUs, arise* 

Anil paint the sable skies 

With a/urt, while, and red 

Rouse Memnon's mother tro. her Tithon's bed 

That she may thy career with loses spread 
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The nightingales thy coming each where sing: 
Make an eternal Spring! 

Give life to this dark world which licth dead; 

Spread forth thy golden hair 

In larger locks than thou w^ast wont before, 

And emperor-like dccore 

With diadem of pearl thy temples fair: 

Chase hence the ugly night 

Which serves but to make dear thy glorious light 

— This is that happy morn. 

That day, long-wished day 
Of all my life so dark, 

(It cruel stars have not my ruin sworn 
And fates my hopes betray), 

Which, purely white, deserves 
An everlasting diamond should it mark. 

This is the morn should bring unto this grove 
My Love, to hear and rccotnpensc my love. 

Fair King, who all preserves. 

Bur show thy blushing beams. 

And thou two sw^ecter eyes 

Shalt sec than those which by Peneus’ streams 

Did once thy heart surprize. 

Now, Flora, deck thyself in fairest guise: 

If that ye winds would hear 
A voice surpassing far Amphion’s lyre, 

Your furious chiding stay; 

Let Zephyr only breathe, 

And with her tresses play. 

— The winds all silent are, 

And Phorbus in his chair 
Fn saffroning sea and air 
Makes vanish every star: 

Night like a drunkard reels 

Beyond the hills, to shun his flaming wheels: 

The fields with flowers are deck’d in every hue, 
The clouds with orient gold spangle their blue; 
Here is the pleasant place — 

And nothing wanting is, save She, alas! 
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I Loved a Lass 

I LovLD a lass, a fair one. 

As lair as c Vr was seen; 

She was indeed a rare one, 
Another Sheba Queen, 

But, fool as then I wa", 

I thought she lo\c(^ me too: 
But now, alas^ she*s kft me, 
Faloo, Itio, loaf 

Her hair like gold did glister, 

1 aeh C)e was kke a stir, 

She did surpiss her sister, 

Which passd all olht rs f ir; 
She would me honey tall, 

She’d — C) shed kiss me too^ 
But now, alas^ she’s hit me, 
Fahfo, lew, 1 00^ 

Many a merry meeting 
My lose and I have hml, 

She was my only swcUing, 

She made my heart lull glad; 
I’ht tears stood m her c\es 
Like to the^ morning clew 
But now, alas^ she’s lelt me, 
Faloo, leto, loo^ 

Her cheeks were like the cherry, 
I ler skin was white as snow; 
When she was blithe and merry 
She angel like did show, 

Her waist cKe ceding small, 

The h\es did fit her '‘hoe. 

But now, alas* she’s leii me, 
Falifo, Icro, loo^ 
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In summer time or winter 
She had her heart’s desire; 

I still did scorn to stint her 
From sugar, sack, or lire; 

The world went round about. 

No cares we ever knew: 

But now, alas! she’s Ictt me, 

Falero, lero, tool 

To maidens’ vows and swearing 
Henceforth no credit give; 

You may give them the hearing. 

But never them believe; 

They are as false as fair, 

Unconstant, frail, untrue: 

For mine, alas^ hath left me, 

Falero, lero, loo! 

The Lover’s Rfsolutiov 

Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair^ 

Or my cheeks make pale with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are^ 

Be she fairer than the day 
'Or the flowery meads in May — 

If she be not so to me 
What care I how lair she be? 

Shall my foolish heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind; 

Or a well disposeil nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me 
What care I how kind she be? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love? 

Or her merits’ value known 
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Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may gain her name of Best; 

If she seem not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die^ 

Those that bear a noble mmd 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them they would do 
Who without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind 1 stc, 
What care I how great she be? 

Great or good, or kind or lair, 

I will ne'er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not tor me, 

What care I for whom she he? 


WILLIAM BROWNE (?) 

')] 

On the Countess Dowager or Pembroke 

Underneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject of all \erse: 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke's mother: 
Death, ere thou hast slam another 
Fair and learn’d and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
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206 Cherry-Ripe 

Cherry-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones; come and buy. 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer: There 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile; 
There's the land, or cherry-isle, 
Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 

207 A Child’s Grace 

Here a little child I stand 
Heaving up my either hand; 

Cold as paddocks though they be. 
Here I hit them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on us all. Amen. 

208 * The Mad Maid’s Song 

Good-morrow to the day so fair, 
Good-morning, sir, to you; 
Good-morrow to mine own torn hair 
Bedabbled with the dew. 

Good-morning to this primrose too, 

C mod-morrow to each maid 
That will with flowers the tomb bestrew 
Wherein my love is laid. 

Ah! woe is me, woe, woe is me! 

Alack and well-a-day! 

For pity, sir, find out that bee 
Which bore my love away. 
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ril seek him in your bonnet brave, 
ril seek him in your eyes; 

Nay, now I think they've made his grave 
r th’ hc6 of strawberries. 


ril seek him there; I know ere this 
The cold, cold earth doth shake him; 
But I uill go, or send a kiss 
By you, sir, to awake him. 


Pray hurt him not, though he lx* dead, 
He knows well who do love him, 

And who with green turfs rtir his head, 
And who do rudely move him 


He’s soft and tender (pray take httd); 

With bands of cowslips hind him. 
And bring him home — but 'tis decreed 
That I shall never find him’ 

To FHF Virgins 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye mav, 

Old Time is still a flying 
And this same flower that smiles today, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a getting 
The sooner will his raee be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the toimcr. 


Then lie not coy, but use your time; 

And while ye may, go marr' 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 
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To Dianeme 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which starhke sparkle in their skies; 

Nor be you proud, that you can sec 
All hearts your captives; yours yet free: 

Be you not proud of that rich hair 
Which wantons with the lovesick air; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear. 

Sunk from the tip of your soft car. 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty’s gone. 

A Sweet Disorder 

A SWEET disorder in the dross 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness: — 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction, — 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, — 

A cufT neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow' confusedly, — 

A winning wave, deserving note, 

In the tempestuous petticoat, — 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, — 

Do more Ixtwitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Whenas in Silks 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then (methinks) how sweetly flows 

That liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each w^ay free; 

O how that glittering taketh me! 
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To Anthea who may Command Him 
Any Thing 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be: 

Or bid rne love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree: 

Or bid It languish quite away, 

And ’t shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While 1 have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair. 

Under that cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en Death, to die for thee. 

I’hou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 

1 o live and die for thee. 

To Daffodii^ 

Fair Dallodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon: 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attain’d his noon. 

Stay, stay, 
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Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you. 
We have as short a Spring! 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die. 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the Summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew 
Ne'er to be found again. 

To Blossoms 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree. 

Why do ye fall so fast? 

Your date is not so past. 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 

And go at last. 

What, were yc born to be 

An hour or half’s delight. 

And so to bid good-night? 

’Twas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to show your worili, 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave: 

And after they have shown their pride 
Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 
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CoriNxVa’s Maying 

(jiT up, get up for shame! The blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her tair 
Frcsh-cjiiilted colours through the air: 

Get up, sweet sliig-a-bed, and see 
The dcW'bespangliiig herb and tree' 

Each llowc r has wept and bow’d toward the cast, 
Above an hour since, vet )ou not diest; 

Nay* not so much as out of bed^ 

When all the birds have matins said, 

And sung their thankliil h>mns, 'tis sm, 

Nay, piolanaiion, to keep in, 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise, and {)ut on jour foliage, and bt s(cn 
To u>inc lorth, like the spring-tiinc, tu sh and gret n, 
And svvtet as Flora. Take no tare 
For jewels lor your gown or hair: 

Fear not; the haves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon jou: 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orunl |>earls unwept. 

ComQ, and receive llum while the light 
Hangs on the dew locks oL the night, 

And Tuan on the tastcin hill 
Retires himsell, or else stands still 
Till vou come forth* Wash, dress, be bnet in pra^ iiig 
Few beads are best when oikc we go a-Maving. 

Gome, my Corinna, come; and coming, mark 
How each held turns a street, cadi sfoct a park, 
Made green and in min’d with trees* sec how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch* each porch, each door, ere this, 

An ark, a lalxjrnacle is, 

^^adc up of while-thorn ncallv interwove, 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
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Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see ’t? 

Come, we’ll abroad: and let’s obey 
The proclamation made lor May, 

And sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 

But, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is got up and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 

Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream, 
Before that we have left to dream: 

And some have wept and woo’d, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast olf sloth: 
Many a green-gown has been given, 

Many a kiss, both odd and even: 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 
From out the eye, love’s firmament: 

Many a jest told of the keys betraying 

This night, and locks pick’d: yet we’re not a-Maymg. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmless folly of the lime! 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun. 

And, as a vapour or a drop of rain, 

Once lost, can ne’er be found again. 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade. 

All love, all liking, all delight 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 
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An Ecstasy 

E’ev like two little bank dividing brooks, 

That wash the pebbles with their w'anton streams, 

And having ranged and search’d a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length in siKer breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater current they conjoin* 

So I my Best bclosed’s am, so He is mine. 

F’tn so v\c met, and after long pursuit, 

Etn so wc joined, we both became entire; 

No need for cither to renew a smt, 

Foj 1 W'as flax, and Ik was flames ot tire 
Oar firm united souls did more than twine; 

So I my Best beloved’s am, so He is mme 

If all those glittrnng Monarchs, that command 
The servile quarters of this oarthlv l>all, 

Should tender in exchange their shares ol land, 

I would not change iny fortunes tor them all: 

1 heir wealth is but a counter to m\ coin 

The world’s but theirs, but m> Beloved’s mine, 

GEORGE HERBERT 

Lo\e 

Lovt bade me welcome; yet ni) soul drew back. 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick-eycd Love, obstrsing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, swectlv questioning 
li I lacked anything 

‘A guest,* I answered, ‘worthy te ’>€ here:’ 

Love said, ‘You shall be he.* 
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*1, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 

I cannot look on Thcc.* 

I^vc took my hand and smiling did reply, 

‘Who made the eyes but I?’ 

‘Truth, Lord; but 1 have marred them: let my shame 
Go where it cloth deserve.’ 

‘And know you not/ says Love, ‘Who bore the blame?’ 

‘Afy dear, then 1 will serve.’ 

‘You must sit down,’ says Love, ‘and taste rny meat.’ 
So I did sit and eat. 

Virtue 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright’ 

The bridal of the earth and sky — 

The dew shall weep thy tall to night; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows yc have your closes, 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 


The Elixir 

Teach me, my Cod and King, 
In all things Thee to sec, 
And what I do in anything 
To do it as for Thcc. 
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Not rudely, as a beast 
To run into an action; 

But still to make 1 hee prcposscst 
And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass 
On it may stay his eye. 

Or il In* pkaseth, through it pass. 

And then the heaven espy. 

All may of Ihce partake 
Nothing can be so mean 

Wliirh witli his tincture, ‘for Thv sake/ 
Will nut grow bright and clf an 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divim , 

Who sweeps a room, as tor Thv lav s. 
Makes that and the actio i fine 

Tins IS the famous stone 
'Fhat turncth all to gtild, 

For that which Ciod doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told 

The Collar 

I STRUCK the board and cried, ‘ No moie; 

I will abroad. 

What, shall I ever sigh and pint' 

My lines anti life ate free, trto as the road, 

1 oosc as the wind, as luge is store 
Shall I be still in suii^ 

Hast I no harvest but i thorn 
7o hi me lilootl, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordid Innt^ 

Sure there was wine 

Before iny sighs did drv it, ihtrc was corn 
Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me*^ 

Have I no bays to crown it'* 
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No flowers, no garlands gay? All blasted? 

All wasted? 

Not so, my heart; but there is fruit, 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy sigh-blown age 

C^n double pleasure: leave thy cold dispute 

Of what IS fit and not; forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands 

Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw 
And be thy law, 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away: take heed, 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s head there: tie up thy fears. 

He that forbears 

To suit and serve his need 

Deserves his load.” 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling *ChildY 
And I replied, *My Lord!* 

The Flower 

How* fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! Ev’n as the flowers in S[iring, 

To which, besides their own tkinean, 

The late-past frosts tributes of pleasuie bring; 

Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 

As if there were no such cold thing. 

Who would have thought my shrivelTd heart 
Could have recover’d greenness? It was gone 
Quite under ground; as flowers depart 
To sec their mother-root, when they have blown, 
Where they together 
All the hard weather. 

Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 



GEORGE HERBERT 
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These are Thy wonders, Lord of power, 

Killing and quick’ning, bringing down to Hell 
And up to Heaven in an hour. 

Making a chiming of a passing 1x11. 

We say amiss 
This or that is; 

Thy word is all, if we could spell. 

O that I once past changing were, 

Fast in thy Paradise where no flower can wither* 
Many a Spring I shoot up fair, 

OffVing at Heaven, growing and groaning thither; 
Nor doth my flower 
Want a Spring shower, 

My sins and I joining together 

22 ^ E\sifr Song 

I GOT me flowers to strew Thy way, 

I got me boughs oli mmv i tret, 

But T ht»u wist up by brt ik ol da\, 

And brought’st Thy sweets ilon^ VMth Thte 

The sun arising in the Fast, 

Though he give light ind th’ 1 ast perlume. 
If lluy should offer to (onlest 
With Thy aiising, thty presiinu 

Can there lx my d i\ but this 

Though many suns tc^ shine entkivour^ 

We count three hundred hut wt ini s 
There is hut one, uul thit one e\er 

22 ^ TiIL PlLILY 

Whfnt God at first imclt Nfin, 

Htvmg a ghss of blessings st indini^ by — 

Let us (said He) pour on him all we cin, 

Let the world s riches, which dis^ rsed he. 
Contract into a span 



HENKY VAUGHAN 

So strength first made a way, 

Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure; 
When almost all was out, God made a slay. 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 

Rest in ^ the bottom lay. 

For if I should (said He) 

Bestow this jewel also on My creature, 

He W'ould adore My gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature: 

So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness; 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least, 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to My breast. 

HENRY VAUGHAN 

[7622-/695] 

Beyond the Veil 

They are all gone into the world of lighl[ 

And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 

And iny sad thoughts doth clear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 

After the sun’s remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Merc glimmerings and decays. 

O holy Hope, and high Humility, 

High as the heavens above 1 
These are your walks, and you have showed them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 

Shining nowhere but in the dark, 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could Man outlook that mark^ 

I Ic that hath found some fledged bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 

But what fair w'ell or gro\c he sings m now, 

That IS to him unknown. 

And yer, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
(!]all to the soul when man doili shop, 

So some strange thoughts transcind our wonted themes, 
And into glorv poe}>. 

If a star were confined into a tomb, 

Her faptivc flames must needs burn ihcri. 

But when the hind that lockt d htr up, gists room. 
She’ll shine through all the sphere 

C) Father of etcinal lite, and all 
Created glories under "Ihtc* 

Resume Thv spirit fiom this world ot thrall 
Into true lilx ri\ 

Cither disperse these mists, whith Mot and hll 
M> perspective still, as ihe\ pass. 

Or else remove me hence unto that hid 
Where I shall nttd no glass. 

The Reirlm 

Happy those early davs, when I 
hhined m my Angtl intanc> ^ 

Jkdoie I understood this place 
Appointed lor mv second race. 

Or taught mv soul to iantv aught 
But a white, celestial thought. 

When yet I had not walk’d above 
A mile or two from my i *t Love, 

And looking back, at that short space 
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Could sec a glimpse of his bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories S])y 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back. 

And tread again that ancient track! 

That 1 might once more reach that plain 
Where first I left my glorious tram; 

From whence ih’ enlighten'd spirit sees 
That shatiy City of Palm trees’ 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way: — 

Some men a forward motion love, 

But I by backward steps would move; 

And when this dust falls to the urn. 

In that state I came, return. 

FRANCIS' BACON, VISCOUNT ST. ALBAN 

[/^6/~/626 I 

Life 

The world's a bubble and the life of Man 
Less than a span; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb 
So to the tomb; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust. 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 

Yet whilst with sorrow here w'e live opprest, 
What life is bcsi.^ 



JAMES SHIRLEY 

Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle tools* 

The rural parts are turn'd into a den 
Of savage men* 

And where’s a city fiom foul vice so free, 
Hut may be urmtd the worst of all the three^ 


Dotrustic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

()t pains his head 

I'hose tliat live single, take it for a curse 
Or do things worse 

Sjtne would ha\e children those that have them 
Or wish them gone 

What IS It, then, to have, or Iuvl no wife, 

Hut single thraldom or a doubh stnte' 


Hill our affections still at home to please 
Is a disease 

To I ross the seas to an) iorcign soil, 

Peril and toil* 

Wars with their noise afinght us. when they cease, 
We arc worse in p<.acL, — 

What then remains, but that we sliil should erv 
Tor being born, or being horn, to die* 


JAMES SHIRLEY 

[ 1 596-/666 ] 

The Calories or olr Biood \m) St\te 

'Em glories of our bloeid and state 

i\rc shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate. 

Death la)s his ie> hand on kings: 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal n le 
With the poor crooked sevthe and spade. 



JAMES SHIRLEY 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill: 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still: 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds: 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 

Only t^he actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom m their dust. 

The Last Conqueror 

Victorious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are; 
Though you bind-in every shore 
And your triumphs reach as far 
As night or day, 

Yet, you, proud monarchs, must obey 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd ol common men. 

Devouring Famine, Plague, and War, 

Each able to undo mankind. 

Death’s servile emissaries arc; 

Nor to these alone confined. 

He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle ways to kill; 

A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 

Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart. 
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THOMAS CAREW 

[/595(?)-/6j9(?)] 

The True Beauty 

He that loves a rosy cheek 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his hrts; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So lus dames must waste av\ay. 

But a smooth and sttadiasi mind, 

CJentle thoughts, and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle nevei 'dying iires. — 

Wliere these are not, I despise 
Lovely (hecks or lips or eyes. 

Ask Me No More 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 
When June is jiast, the lading rose; 
i'or 111 }our beautv’s orient deep 
I hesc llovveis, as in iheir causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whitlur do stray 
The golden atoms ol the da\ 

For in pure love did heav^'ii prepare 
Those powders to enriLh )our hair 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when Ntay is past, 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars ’light 
That downw^ards fall in dead of night; 
E'er in your eyes they sit, and there 
F'ixed Income as in iheir sphere. 
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Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 

For unto you at last she flies. 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

2 ^ Know, Celia 

Know, Celia, since thou art so proud, 

Twas I that gave thee thy renown; 

Thou hadst in the forgotten crowtl 
Of common beauties lived unknown. 
Had not my verse extolTd thy name, 

And with it imp’d the wings of Fame. 

That killing power is none of thine: 

I gave it to thy voice and eyes; 

Thy sweets, thy graces, all are mine; 

Thou art my star, shin’st in my skies; 
Then dart not from thy borrowed sphere 
Lightning on him that fixed thee there. 

Tempt me wnth such affrights no more. 
Lest what I made I uncreate; 

Let fools thy mystic forms adore, 

I know thee in thy mortal state: 

Wise poets, that wrapt Truth in tales, 
Knew her themselves through all her veils. 

2 ^} Give Me More Lo\x 

Give me more love, or more disdain; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain; 

The temperate affords me none: 

Either extreme, of love or hate. 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm; if it be love — 

Like Danaii in that golden shower, 
ril swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 



SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

My vulture hopes; and he’s possessed 
Of hea\cn, that’s from hell released. 
'I hen crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 

I /609-/6/2 1 

The CovsiANi Lover 

Out upon it, I ha\e loved 
1 hree whole days toi^ether^ 

And am like to love three more, 

H It prove fair weather. 

I’lme shall moult away his wings 
I le he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Sudv a constant lover 

But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at vill to me 
Love with nu had made no stays 
Had It any hetn hut she. 

I fad It anv K( n but she. 

And that veiy lace, 

There had i>ecn at least ere this 
A do/in elo/tn in lur pla^e 

Why ifO Pale and W\n 

Win so pale and wan, lond lov^r^ 
Ihvthee, why so paL^ 

Will, il looking Well ean’t move her, 
Looking ill prcvaiP 
Pry the e, vvhv pale^ 

Why so dull and mute, yi , ng sinner 
Prythcc, why so mute? 
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Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 

Pry thee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move. 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her: 

The devil take her! 


SIR WILLIAM D’AVENANT 

1 1 606- 1 06S 1 

2 ^ Dawn Song 

The lark now leaves his watVy nest. 

And climbing shakes his dev\ y wings. 

He takes this window for the East, 

And to implore your light he sings — 

Awake, awake ^ the morn will ne\Lr rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star. 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover w^onders what they are 
Who look for day before his mistress wakes. 
Awake, awake! break thro’ your veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn! 

RICHARD LOVELACE 

[1618-16581 

2 ^ To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars 

Tell me not, xSweei, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 

To war and arms I fly. 



RICHARD LOVELACE 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 

7'hc first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As voii too shall adore; 

I could not love thcc, Dear, so much. 
Loved I not Honour more. 

To Althf\ from Prison 

Whfv Love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gitcs, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the gnies. 

When I he tangled in her hair 
An 1 fetter'd to her e\c, 

The btrds that wanton in the air 
Knovs no such libertv 

Wlun flowing cups run switth round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our circless heads with rost. s crjwn'd, 
Our hearts With lo>al flirncs 
When lhnsr> griet in wine we steep. 
When healths aiul draughts go free — 
Fishes that ti{>ple in the deep 
Know' no such liberty. 

When, linnet like confined I 
With shiiller throat '>hill sing 
The sw^c'ctncss, meny, miiest\ 

And glories ot mv King: 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He IS, henv grcMt should be, 

Enlarged wnnds, that curl the flood. 
Know no such lflxrt\. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage, 
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Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 

To Lucasta, Going Beyond the Seas 

If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee; 

Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone; 

Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind, or swallowing wave. 

But ril not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 

Or pay a tear to 'siiage 
The foaming blue god's rage; 

For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, Em still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth. 

Like separated souls. 

All lime and space controls: 

Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown, and greet as Angels greet. 

So then wc do anticipate 
Our after-fate, 

And are alive i’ the skies, 

If thus our lips and eyes 

Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Pleavcn, their earthly bodies left behind. 
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EDMUND WALLER 
[i6o6-i68j\ 

On a Girdle 

That uhith her skiuler waist confined 
hhall now niy joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give liis crown 
His aims might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale wduch held that lovely deir: 
M> ]oy, my grief, mv hope, my hne, 
Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow compass^ and \ct there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and all that’s tair: 
(use me but what this ribband bounil, 
Take all the rest the Sun goes round. 


Go, Lo\ely Rose’ 

Co, lo\t'ly Rose’ 

Tell her, that wastes her tune and me, 

1 hat now^ she knows. 

When I resemble hei to thee, 

How' sweet and lair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to base her graces spied, 
That hadst thou spuing 
In deserts, where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired: 

Bid her come forth 
Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 



WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 


Then die! that she 
The common fate ot all things rare 
May read in thee: 

How small a part of time they share 
They arc so wondrous sweet and fair! 

WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 

[1611-164^] 

On the Queen's Return from the Low C'ountries 

Hallow the threshold, crown the posts anew' 

The day shall have its due. 

Twist all our victories into one bright wreath, 

On which let honour breathe: 

Then throw it round the tempks of our Queen! 

*Tis she that must preserve those glories gicen. 

When greater tempests than on sea before 
Received her on the shore; 

When she was shot at ‘for the King's o\\ n good’ 

Hy legions hired to bloo<I; 

How bravely did slie ilo, how bravely bear^ - 

And show’d, though they cluist rage, she durst not fear. 

Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness: 

A gather’d mind and an untroubled face 
Did give her dangers grace: 

Thus, arm’d with innocence, secure they move 
Whose highest ‘treason’ is but highest luvt. 

JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE 

( i 6 i 2 -/ 0 $<) j 

My Dear and Only Love 

My dear and only Love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be govern’d by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy; 



RICHARD CRASHAW 


For if confusion have a part 
(Which virtuous souls abhor), 

And hold a synod in thmc heart, 

I’ll ne\er love thee more 

Like Alexander I will reign, 

And 1 will reign alone, 

My thoughts did evermore disdaiin 
A rival on my throne. 

He either tears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

1 h It <1 ires not pul it to the touch, 

1 o gam or losf it all. 

And m the empire ol thine heart, 
Where I should soltlv be, 

If others do pretend a part 
Or date to vie with me, 

Or if Commit tets thou erect, 

And go on such a score, 
ril laugh and sing at th neglect. 
And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt prove faithful thin, 
And constant of ihv word, 

1 11 make thee glorious bv mv pen 
And famous bv m\ sword, 

I’ll serve thee in such nohk wa'ys 
Wis never heard he tore 
ril crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more 


RICHARD CRASHAW 

Wishes eor the SliPposid Mismtss 

Whul’fr she lx, 

That not mijKJssible She 

That shall eommand m\ heart and me; 
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Where’er she lie, 

Lock’d up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny: 

Till that ripe birth 
Of studied Fate stand forth, 

And teach her fair steps tread our earth; 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal flesh, through which to shine: 

— Nfcet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye call’d, my absent kisses. 

I wish her Beauty 

That owes not all as duty 

To gaudy tire, or giistVing shoe tie: 

Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 

A Face that’s best 
By Its own beauty drest. 

And can alone commend tlic rest: 

A Face made up 
Out of no other shop 

Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope 

A Cheek, where youth 
And blood, with pen of truth, 

Write what the reader sweetly ru’th. 

A Cheek, where grows 
More than a morning rose. 

Which to no box his being owes. 



RICHARD CRASHAW 


Lips, where all day 
A lover’s kiss may play. 

Yet carry nothing thence away. 

Looks, that oppress 

Their richest tires, but dress 

And clothe their simplest nakedness. 

Lyes, that displace 

The neighbor diamond, and outface 
'rhat sunshine by their ovsn sweet grace. 

Tresses, that wear 
Jewels but to declare 

How much thernscl\€‘s more precious are 

Whose native ray 

<'an tame the wanton da) 

C)l gems that in their bright shades play. 

Each rub) there, 

Hr fX'arl that dare appear, 

Be Its ow'ii blush, lx its owm tear. 

A well-tamed Heart, 

For whose more noble smart 
Love may be long choosing a dart. 

Eyes, that bestow 

Full quivers on love’s bow'. 

Yet pay less arrows than thty owe. 

Smiles, that can warm 
The blood. )el teach a charm. 

That chastity shall take no harm. 

Blushes, that bin 
The burnish of no sin. 

Nor flames of aught too hot w'lthin. 



RICHARD CRASHAW 


Joys, that confess 
Virtue their mistress. 

And have no other head to dress. 

Fears, fond and slight 
As the coy bride’s, when night 
First does the longing lover right. 

Days, that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore-spent night of sorrow: 

Days, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light 

Of a clear mind are day all night. 

Nights, sweet as they 
Made short by lovers* play. 

Yet long by th* absence of day. 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 

And when it comes, say, ‘Welcome, friend.* 

Sydneian Showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours, 

Open suns, shady bowers; 

’Bove all, notlung within that lowers. 

Whate’er delight 

Can make Day’s forehead bright 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her poor 

Of wishes; and I wish — no more. 



RICHARD CRASHAW 

— Now, if Time knows 

That Her, whose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows; 

Her, whose just bays 
My future hopes can raise, 

A trophy to her present praise; 

Her that dares be 

What these lines wish to see: 

I seek no further, it is She. 

’Tis She, and here 

Lo^ 1 unclothe and clear 

My Wishes cloudy character. 

May she enjoy it 
Whose merit dare apply it. 

But modesty dares still deny it! 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying Wishes, 

And determine them to kisses. 

Let her full glory, 

My fancies, fly before ye; 

Be ye my fictions: — but her story. 

Upon the Book and Picture of the 
Seraphical Saint Teresa 
Live in these conquering leaves: live all the same; 
And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame; 
Live here, great heart; and love, and die, and kill: 
Anti bleed, and wound, and yield, and conquer still. 
Let this immortal life where’er it comes 
Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 

Let mystic deaths wail on't; and wise ?ouls be 
The love-slain witnesses of this life of thee. 

O sweet incendiary! show here th^’ art 
Upon this carcase of a hard cold heart; 

Let all thy scatter’d shafts of light, that play 



THOMAS JORDAN 

Among the leaves of thy large books of day, 
Combin’d against this breast at once break in, 

And take away from me myself and sin; 

This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be 
And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in dice, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the Heav’n thou hast in Him 
(Fair sister of the seraphim!); 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die! 

THOMAS JORDAN 

Let us Drink and be Merry 
Let us drink and be merry, dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, theorbo and voice! 

The changeable world to our joy is unjust. 

All treasure’s uncertain, 

Then down with your dust? 

In frolics dispose your pounds, shillings, and pence, 
For we shall be nothing a hundred years hence. 

Well sport and be free with Moll, Betty, and Dolly, 
Have oysters and lobsters to cure melancholy: 
Fish-4inners will make a man spring like a flea, 
Dame Venus, love’s lady. 

Was born of the sea; 

With her and with Bacchus well tickle the sense. 

For we shall be past it a hundred years hence. 
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Your most beautiful bride who with garlands is crovsn’d 
And kills with each glance as she treads on the ground 
Whose lightness and brightness doth shine in such splendour 
That one but the stars 
Are thought fit to attend her, 

Though now she be pleasant and sweet to the sense, 

Will l>e damnable mouldy a hundred years hence. 

Then why should we turmoil m cares and in fears, 

Turn all our tranquillity to sighs and to tears 

Let’s cat, drink, and play till the worms do corrupt us, 

’Tis certain, Post mortem 
Nulla voluptas 

For health, wealth and beautv, wit, learnin.^ and sense, 
Must all come to nothing a hundred years hence 

ABRAHAM COWLLY 

A Supplication 

Aw'akf, awake, my Lyre’ 

And tell thy silent masters humble tale 
In sounds that may pres iil, 

Sounds that gentle thoughts in pi re 
Though so exalted she 
And 1 so lowly be 

Tell her, such diflerent notes make all th\ harmony. 

Hark, how the strings awake 
And, though the mo\ing hand approach not near, 
Themsehes with awful fiar 
A kind of numerous trembling make 
Now all thy forces try; 

Now all thy charms apply; 

Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 

Weak Lyre! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou art only lound 
To cure, but not to wound. 

And she to wound, but not to cure. 
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Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove; 

Physic to other ills, thou rt nourishment to love. 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre! 

For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 

All thy vain mirth lay by, 

Bid thy strings silent lie, 

Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die. 

248 Cheer up, my Mates 

{Sitting and drinkjng in the chair made out of the relics of Sir 
Francis Draf^es ship,) 

Cheer up, my mates, the wind docs fairly blow; 

Clap on more sail, and never spare; 

Farewell, all lands, for now we are 

In the wide sea of drink, and merrily we go. 

Bless me, ’tis hot! another bowl of wine. 

And we shall cut the burning Line: 

Hey, boys! she scuds away, and by my head I know 
We round the world are sailing now. 

What dull men are those who tarry at home, 

When abroad they might wantonly roam, 

And gain such experience, and spy, too, 

Such countries and wonders, ns I do^ 

But pr’ydiee, good pilot, take heed what you do. 

And fail not to touch at Peru! 

With gold there the vessel we’ll store, 

And never, and never be poor, 

No, never be poor any more. 

Zfp Drinking 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks and gapes for drink again; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair; 

The sea itself (which one would think 
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Should have but little need ot drink) 

Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up, 

So fill’d that they o’erllow the cup 
The busy Sun (and one would guess 
By ’s drunken fiery face no less) 

Drinks up the sea, and when he ’s done, 

^1 he Moon and Stars drink up rh< Sun 
They drink and dance by their own light, 

They drink and revel all the night* 

Nothing in Nature’s sober lound. 

But an eternal health goes round 
Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there — toi why 
Should every creature drink but P 
Whv, man of morals, tell me win ^ 

O', .ji> Dr\TH 01* Mr. Willum Hirvky 

Ir was a dismal and a Icarlul nud\t 
bcaue could the Morn drive on ih unwillinj[ I ie:ht, 
Wh«.n Sleep, Deaths image, lett rnv iroub'ed breast 
Bv something likcr Dcatli poss^‘» 

My e\es with tears did uneominaruli d ikiw. 

And cm my soul hung the duU weight 
C)t some intolerable tale 
What bell was that^ Ah me' loo miuh I know ^ 

Mv sweet companion and my gentle peer, 

Win bast thou left me thus unkinclK here. 

Til} end lor ever and mv lile to inouP 
O, thou hast left me all done* 
lb) soul and body, when deadi s a^onv 
Besieged around thy noble heart. 

Did not with more rcluetanee pan 
Than I, my dearest Friend, do part Irom thee. 

My dearest Friend, would I had died fi i thee* 

Lite and this world henceforth will tcchoiis lx. 

Nor shall I knov' heu alter what ir do 

If once my griefs prove tedious Uxe 
Silant and sad I walk about all dav. 
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As sullen ghosts stalk speechless by 
Where their hid treasures lie; 

Alas! my treasure’s gone; why do I stay? 

Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights. 

How oft unwearied have we spent the nights. 

Till the Ledaean stars, so tamed for love. 

Wonder’d at us from above! 

We spent them not in toys, in lusts, or wine; 

But search of deep Philosophy, 

Wit, Eloquence, and Poetry — 

Arts which I loved, for they, my Friend, were thine. 

Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say 
Have ye not seen us walking every day? 

Was there a tree about which did not know 
The love betwixt us two? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for ever fade; 

Or your sad branches thicker join 
And into darksome shades combine, 

Dark as the grave wherein my Friend is laid! 


Large was his soul: as large a soul as e’er 
Submitted to inform a body here; 

High as the place ’twas shortly in Heaven to have. 

But low and humble as his grave. 

So high that all the virtues there did come, 

As to their chicfcst scat 
Conspicuous and great; 

So low, that for me too it made a room. 


Knowledge he only sought, and so soon caught 
As if for him Knowledge had rather sought; 
Nor did more learning e\cr crowded lie 
In such a short mortality. 

Whene’er the skilful youth discoursed or writ. 
Still di<l the notions throng 
About his eloquent tongue; 

Nor could his ink flow faster than his wit. 
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His mirth was the pure spirits of \arious wit, 

Yet never did his God or friends forget, 

And when deep talk and wisdom came in view, 

R< tired, and give to them their due 
For the rich help of books Ik always took, 

Though Ills own sc irching mind b( fore 
Was so w ith notions written o ( r. 

As it wist Nature had made that her book 

With as much /cal, devotion, piety. 

He alwa)s lived, as other snnti do (he 
Still with his soul severe account he kept, 

Weeping ill debts out ere he slept 
"I hen down in pcaee inel innocence he la\, 

Like the Sun's laborious light, 

Which still in w uti sets at night, 

1 ’Mud with his journev of the d ly 

But happ\ 7hou, ta en from this tnntic age, 
Where ignoiance and h>poer]sy does rage* 

\ httcr liUK for He iven no soul e er cho c — 

1 ho {ilue now only ircL Irom those 
There niong the blest thou dost lor ever shine, 
i\nd wheresoer thou cists th\ view 
Upon th It white ind r idi int erew , 

Scc’st not i soul eluihv 1 with more light than thine 

ALLXANDLR BROME 

[/6je) lbh()\ 

The Resolve 

Tlll me not of a face ihil’s i ur. 

Nor lip and ehe^k thu s red, 

Nor of tlu tresses of her hair, 

Nor eurls m order hid. 

Nor of a rare seraphic voiee 
That like an angel sings. 

Though if I were to take mv ehoicc 
I would hive all these things 
But if that thou wilt have me love, 
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And it must be a she^ 

The only argument can move 
Is that she will love me. 

The glories of your ladies be 
Bui metapliors of ihings, 

And but resemble what we see 
Each common object brings. 

Roses out-red their lips and cheeks, 
Lilies their whiteness stain; 

What fool is he that shadows seeks 
And may the substance gain? 

Then if ihoult have me love a lass, 
Let it be one that’s kind: 

Else I'm a servant to the glass 
That’s with Canary lined. 
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A Garden 

Written after the Civil Wars 

See how the flowers, as at parade. 

Under their colours stand display’d: 

Each regiment in order grows, 

I hat of the tulip, pink, and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 
Of stars walks round about the pole, 
Their leaves, that to the stalks art* curl’d. 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furl’d. 
Then in some flower’s beloved hut 
Each bee, as sentinel, is shut, 

And sleeps so too; but if once stirr’d, 

She runs you through, nor asks the word. 
O thou, that dear and happy Isle, 

The garden of the world erewhile, 

Thou Paradise of the four seas 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
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But, to exclude the world, did guard 
With wat’ry if not flaming sword; 
What luckless apple did we taste 
To make us mortal and thee waste* 
Unhappy* shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore, 

When gardens only had their tow'ers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers, 
When roses only arms might bear, 
And men did rosy garlands wear ^ 


The Pictlre or Litfle T. C. iv a Prospect 
oi Flowers 

See with what simplicity 
This nymph begins htr golden days! 

In the green grass she loses to he. 

And there with her lair aspect tames 
Ihc wikkr flowers, and gi\es them names; 
But only with the roses pli\s, 

And them docs tell 

What colour best becomes them, and w hat smell. 

Who can foretell lor what high cause 
1 his darling ot the gods was born^ 

Yet this IS she w hose chaster law s 
Ihe wanton Love shall one dav tear. 

And, under her command severe, 

See lus bow broke and ensigns torn. 

Happv who can 

Appease this virtuous enemy of nuni 

O then let me in time compound 
And parky with those eonquenng e\es, 

Ere thev have tried iheir force to wound; 
Ere with their glancing wheels the) drive 
In triumph over hearts that strive, 

And them that yield but more despise: 

Let me be laid, 

Where I may see the glories from some shade. 
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Meantime, whilst every verdant thing 
Itself does at thy beauty charm, 

Reform the errors of the Spring; 

Make that the tulips may have share 
Of sweetness, seeing they are fair. 

And roses of their thorns disarm; 

But most procure 

That violets may a longer age endure. 

But O, young beauty of the woods, 

Whom Nature courts with fruits and flowers. 
Gather the flowers, but spare the buds; 

Lest Flora, angry at thy crime 
To kill her infants in their prime, 

Do quickly make th’ example yours; 

And ere we sec, 

Nip in the blossom all our hopes and thee. 

Horatian Ode upon Cromwells Return 
FROM Ireland 

The for%vard youth that would ap[>ear. 

Must now forsake his Muses dear, 

Nor in the shadows sing 
Flis numbers languishing. 

’Tis time to leave the books in dust. 

And oil the unused armour’s rust, 

Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 

So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace, 

But through adventurous war 
Urged his active star: 

And like the three-fork’d lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds where it was nurst, 

Did thorough his own side 
His fiery way divide: 
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For ’tis all one to courage high. 

The emulous, or enemy. 

And with such, to enclose 
Is more than to oppose; 

Then burning through the air he went 
And palaces and temples rent; 

And Cxsar’s head at last 
Did through his laurels blast. 

’Xis madness to resist or blame 
T. he face of angry h<.aM n s flame: 

And if wc would speak true. 

Much to the Man is due 

Who, from his pn\ itc gtrdens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 

(As it his highest plot 
To plant the btrgimol). 

Could by industrious valour climb 
do rum the great vvoik of time. 

And c ist the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 

Though Justice aqainst Fate complain. 
And plead the ancient Rights in vain — 
But those do hold or hre ik 
As men are strong or wetk, 

N’lture, that hautli emptiness. 

Allows of penetration less. 

And therefore must m ikc room 
W here greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil war 
Where his were not the tlec; est scar^ 
And Hampton shows what pait 
He had of wiser art. 
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Where, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case, 

That thence the Royal actor borne 
The tragic scaflold might adorn: 

While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 

Bui with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 

Nor call’d the Gods, with vulgar spite. 
To vindicate his helpless right 
But bowM his comely head 
Dow'n, as upon a bed. 

— This was that memorable hour 
Which first assurcil the forced power: 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 

A Bleeding Head, where they begun. 
Did fright the architects to run; 

And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy fate! 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed: 
So much one man can do 
That does both act and know. 

They can affirm his praises best. 

And have, though overcome, contest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust; 
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Nor yet grown stiflei with command. 
But still in the Republic s hand — 

How fit he IS to sway 
That can so well obey! 

He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A Kingdom lor his first year’s rents. 
And (what he ma^ ) forbears 
H IS fame, to make ir theirs 

And has his sword md spoils ungirt 
To lav them at ihs Pnblie s skirt 
So when tlu falcon hi^h 
Palls hea\y Ironi the sk>. 

She, basing kill d no mure do* s se ir^^h 
But on the ne\t green boii h to perch, 
Wlitic, when he first does lure, 

1 he falconer has her sure 

— What m i\ not then oui Isle piesume 
While vieiorv his eiest does plume ^ 
W^hit ui not others lea^ 

]f thus he crowns e leh ^eir^ 

As Cesai he, ere long, to Gaal 
To Italy an Hannibil, 

And tei all States not free 
Shall cliniaeterie be 

The Piet no shelter now shill hnd 
Within his parti coloui d mine!. 

But from this \alour sad. 

Shrink underneath the plaid — 

Happy, if m the lulled brake 
The Pnglish hunter him rn stake. 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian elcer. 
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But Thou, the War’s and Fortune’s son, 
March indefaligably on; 

And for the last elTect 
Still keep the sword erect: 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night. 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied. 

From a small boat that row’d along 
The listening winds received this song: 

‘What should we do but sing His [^raise 
That led us through the watery maze 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
Thai lift the deep upon their hacks, 

Unm an isle so long unknovv n, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelate's rage: 
He' gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care 
On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 

And docs in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows: 

FIc makes the figs our mouths to meet 
And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price. 

No tree could ever bear them twice. 

- With cedars chosen by his hand 
From l-rcbanon he stores the land; 

And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris on shore. 
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He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast; 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 

Oh! let our voice His praise exalt 
Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault. 

Which then perhaps rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexicjue bay!’ 

— Thus sung tliey in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note: 

And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time. 

Thoughts in a Garden 

How \ainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays, 

And their incessant labours sec 
Crown'd from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-vergiM shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 

While all the flowers and trets do close 
To weave the garlands ot Repose. 

E'air Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence thy sisicr dear' 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men: 

Your sacred plants, li here W low, 

Only among the plants will grow: 

Society is all but riule 
To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their llame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress’ name: 
Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties her \ceed’ 

F'air trees! where’er your harks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 
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When we have run our passions’ heat 
Love hither makes his best retreat: 

The gocls, who mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race; 

Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that she might laurel grow; 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 

What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples tlrop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crusit their wine; 
The nectarine and curious jx^ach 
Into my hands thcmsi'Kcs do roach; 
Stumbling on melons, as 1 pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its liappmoss; 

'I'he mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 
Yet It creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Ann'ihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green sliatlc. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 
Or at some f nut-tree’s mossy root. 
Casting the bexly’s vest aside 
My soul into the bouglis docs glule; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 
Then w^hets and claps its silver wings. 
And, till prepared for longer flight. 
Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy Garden-state 
While man there walk’d witliout a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet. 

What other help could yet be meet! 
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But ’twas beyond a mortal's share 
To wander solitary there* 

Two paradises ’twere in one, 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Oi flowers and herbs this dial new* 

Where, from abo\e, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run* 

And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes Its time as wtll as we 
How could such sweet anc^ wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but vsith herbs and llowcrsl 

ANONYMOUS 

Lo\t Will Fim) Oit the W\y 

Ovik tiu mount tins 
And o\er the \\a\es. 

Under the lounlains 
i\nd under llu gra\ts, 

Under floods that are dee|)est, 

Which Neptune obt\, 

User rocks that are steipest 
Lo\e will had out the way. 

Where there is no place 
For the glow-worm to he. 

Where there is no space 

I or receipt ot a flv, 

Wheie the mulgi dares not \cniure 
Lest hcrselt list she U\, 

II love come, he will cniei 
And soon liiul out his wav. 

You may esteem him 
A child for his might. 

Or vou may deem him 
A coward from his lliulit, 

But it she whom lose doth honour 
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Be conceal’d from the day. 

Set a thousand guards upon her. 
Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him 
By having him confined; 

And some do suppose him. 

Poor thing, to be blind; 

But if ne’er so close \e wall him. 
Do the best that you may. 

Blind love, if so ye call him. 
Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist; 

Or you may inveigle 
The phoenix of the cast; 

The lioness, ye may move lier 
T^’o give o’er her [>rey; 

But you’ll ne’er stop a lover: 

He will find out his way. 

PiriLLADA Floats Me 

O w'HAT a plague is love! 

' How shall 1 bear it? 

She will inconstant prove, 

I greatly fear it. 

She so torments my mind 
That my strength failcth, 

And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saileth. 

Please her the lx:st I may, 

She loves still to gainsay; 

Alack and w’cll a-day! 

Phillada flouts me. 

At the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me; 

She look’d another way 
And would not spy me: 
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I woo’d her for to dine. 

Hut could not get her; 

Will had her to the wine — 

He might entreat her. 

W^uh Oaniel she did dance. 

On nic she lcx>k’d askance: 

0 thriee unhippv chance^ 

Phillada flouts me. 

Fair maid, he not so coy, 

Do not disdain me’ 

1 am my mother's ]o\ 

Sweet, enn rtam mt ’ 

She'll gi\e‘ me, when sht Jies, 

All that IS luting 
1 ic'i poult r) and hut ^ 

Anti her goos< suiing 
A pair ot m iltrass httls. 

And n hag lull (U shr^^tL, 

Anil vtt, for all this gucdcs, 
l^hillada llouts me. 

She harh a clout Cit mine 

Wrought with bKu ei^ventr^. 
Which she kicps tor a sign 
01 mv lidclits 
Hut 1' faith, il she lliiieh 
Slu shall not wear it, 

'1*0 'i ih, in\ t'other wench, 

I moan to bear it 
And vet it grieves in\ heart 
So soon irom iiei to part 
Death strike me with his dart^ 
Phillada flouts me. 

TThoii shalt eat cruilded cream 
All the \ear lasting. 

Anti drink the' crvstal str^'am 
Pk'asant in tasting. 

Whig and wdic) w hilst thou lust. 
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And bramble-berries. 

Pie-lid and pastry-crust. 

Pears, plums, and cherries. 
Thy raiment shall be thin. 

Made of a weevil’s skin — 

Yet airs not worth a pin! 
Phillada flouts me. 

In the last month of May 
I made her posies; 

I heard her often say 
That she loved roses. 

Cowslips and gillyflowers 
And the white lily 
I brought to deck the bowers 
For my sweet Phi 11 y. 

But she did all disdain. 

And threw them back again; 
Ther«^ore ’tis flat and plain 
Phillada flouts me. 

Fair maiden, have a care. 

And in time take me; 

I can have those as tair 
• It you forsake me: 

For Doll the dairy-maid 
Laugh’d at me lately. 

And wanton Winifred 
Favours me greatly. 

One throws milk cm my clothes. 
T’other plays with my nose; 
What wanting 5»*gns are those 
Phillada flouts me. 

I cannot w^ork nor sleep 
At all in season; 

Love wounds my heart so deep 
Without all reason. 

I *gin to pine away 
In my love’s shadow. 
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Like as a fat beast may, 
Penn’d in a meadow. 

I shall be dead, I lear, 
Within this thousand year: 
And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me. 


EARL OF Rf^CHESTER 

( i6^/-i6S<)\ 

ErnAPii ON Charles II 

llfcio- ho^ our So\crujn Lord the Ring, 
Whose word no min rihcs ( ii, 

Who no\cr said a loolish ihin^, 

Nor e\cr did a wist ont 
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Chloris 

Ah, Chloris’ could I now hut sit 
As unLoncern d as when 
Your iniani beauty could begot 
No happiness or paud 
When I the dawn used to admire, 

And praised the coining day, 

I little thought the rising hre 
Would take my rest away. 

Your charms m harmless clu' Ihood lay 
Like metals m a nunc; 

Age from no lacc takts more away 
Than )oiuh coiKcal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, 

So love as up [screen eel did fly, 

And center’d in my breast. 
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My passion with your beauty grew, 

While (^upid at my heart 

Still as his mother favour'd you 
Threw a new flaming dart; 

Each gloried in their wanton part; 

To make a lover, he 

Employ’d the utmost of his art — 

To make a beauty, she. 

Celia 

Not, Celia, that I juster am 
Or better than the rest; 

For I would change each hour, like them, 

Were not my heart at rest. 

But lam tied to \eiy thee 
By every thought 1 have; 

Thy face I only care to see, 

I’hy heart I only ciave. 

All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear sell 1 find — 

For the whole sl\ can hut alTord 
The handsome and the kind. 

Why then should I seek further store. 

And still make love anew^ 

When change itself can give no more, 

’Tis easy to be true. 

JOHN DRYDEN 
[/6^/"-/7oo| 

262 Ode 

To the Pious Memory of the accomplished young lady, Mrs. Anne 
Killigrtw, excellent in the two ’'ister aris of Poesy and Painting 

Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies, 

Made in the last promotion of the blest; 

Whose palms, new pluck’d from Paradise, 
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In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Rich wilh irmnorial green abo\c the rest; 

Whether, adopted to some neighbouring star, 

'"I hou roirst abo\e us, in thy wandering race. 

Or, in procession lix’d and regular. 

Moved with the heaven’s majestic pace; 

Or, call’d to more suptnor bliss. 

Thou tread st with seraphims the vast abyss: 

Whales cr haf^p} legion be thy place, 

Ctase ih^ ci^lesiial song a little spaee; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine. 

Since 1 h wen’s etcrnil year is thine. 

IRar, then, a mortal Muse thy piaise rehearse. 

In no Ignoble verst. 

But such IS ihv own voice did prHtise here. 

When thv hrst fruits of Poesy were given, 

'1 o make thvscli a vvekome in nate there; 

While yet a voting probitiont r, 

And candidate oi heaven 

If hy traduction came thv mind, 

Our wonder is the less, to tind 
A soul so charming from 1 stock so good; 

Thv Luher was transfused into thy blood: 

So wert thou born into a tunelul strain. 

An i irlv, 1 eh, aiid incxhiustcd vein. 

Pull it ihy }irc existing soul 

Was torm’d at lirst with mvriads more. 

It did ihiougli all the mighty poets loll 
W’ho Ciieck or l^aiin liiirtls wore. 

And vs as that Sapj^ho last, vs inch once it was hetore. 

If S4^, then Cease thy llight, O heaven born mind* 

Th(‘U hast no dross to purge liom thv rich ore 
Nor can rliy ssiul a lair^i m msion find, 

I'han was the beauteous Inmc she left behind- 
Return, to till or mend the quire of ihy celcstiil kind. 

May vve presume to say, that, ai hy birth. 

New jov was sprung in heasen as well as here on 
earth? 
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For sure the milder planets did combine 
On ihy auspicious horoscope to shine. 

And even the most malicious were in trine. 

Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tuned it high. 

That all the people of the sky 
Miglit know a poetess was born on earth; 

And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the music of the spheres. 

And it no clustering swarm of bees 
On thy sweet mouth distill’d their golden dew, 
T"was that such vulgar miracles 
Heaven had not leisure to renew: 

For all the blest traternity of love 
Solemnized there thy birth, and kept ihy holiday above. 

O gracious God! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy! 
i\fade prostitute and profligate llie Muse, 

Dcbaseii to each obscene and impious use, 

Whose harmony was first ordain’d above, 

For tongues of angels and for h)mns ol love! 

O wretched wc! why were we hurried down ' 

This lubrique and adulterate age 
(Nay, added fat pollutions of our own). 

To increase the streaming ordures of the stage? 
What can wc say to excuse our second fall? 

Let this thy Vestal, FIea\cn, atone for all! 

Her Arclhusian stream remains unsoilM, 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefilcd; 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 

Art she had none, yet wanted none. 

For Nature did that want supply: 

So rich in treasures of her own, 

She might our boasteef stores defy: 

Such noble vigour did her verse adorn, 

That it seem’d borrow’d, where ’twas only Ixirn. 
Her morals, too, were in her bosom bred, 

By great examples daily fed. 
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What in the best of books, her father's life, she read. 
And to be read herself she need not fear; 

Each test, and every light, her Muse will bear. 
Though Epictetus with his lamp w'cre there. 

Even love (for love sometimes her Muse exprest) 

Was but a lambent flame which play’d about her breast. 
Light as the vapours of a morning dream; 

So cold herself, whilst she such warmth exprest, 
’Twas Cupid bathing in Diana’s stream. . . . 

Now all those charms, that blooming grace. 

The well-proportion’d shape, and beauteous face, 
Shall never more be seen by mortal eyes; 

In earth the much-lamented virgin lies. 

Not wit, nor piety could fate prevent; 

was the cruel destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow, 

To sweep at once her life and l>eauty too; 

But, like a harden’d felon, took a pride 
To work more mischievously slow, 

And plunder’d first, and then destroy’d. 

O double sacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relic, and deface the shrine! 

But thus Orinda died: 

Heaven, by the same disease did both translate; 

As equal w^ere their souls, so equal was their fate. 

Meantime, her warlike brother on the seas 
Ills waving streamers to the winds displays. 

And vows for his return, wdth vain devotion, pays. 

Ah, generous youth! that wish forbear. 

The winds too soon will waft thee heie! 

Slack all ihy sails, and fear to come, 

Alas! thou know’st not, thou art wreck'd at home! 
No more shalt thou liehold thy sister’s face. 

Thou hast already had her last embrace. 

But look aloft, and if thou kenn’st from tar. 

Among the Pleiads a new kind. 1 star. 

If any sparkles than the rest more bright, 

’Tis she that shines in that propitious light. 
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When in mid-air the golden trump shall sound, 

To raise the nations tinder ground; 

When, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 

The judging God shall close the book of Fate, 
And there the last assizes keep 
For those who wake and those who sleep; 

When rattling bones together fly 
From the four corners of the sky; 

When sinews o’er the skeletons are spread. 

Those clothed with flesh, and life inspires the dead; 
The sacred poets first shall hear the sound. 

And foremost from the tomb shall bound. 

For they are cover’d with the lightest ground; 

And straight, w'lth inborn vigour, on the wing, 
Like mounting larks, to the new morning smg. 
There thou, sweet Saint, before the quire sluill go, 
As harbinger of Heaven, the way to show. 

The way which thou so well hast learn’d below. 

Song to a Fair Young Lady, going out of 'iiie 
Town in the Spring 
Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her flowers to bear; 

Why warbling birds forget to sing, 

And winter storms invert the year: 

Chloris is gone; and fate provides 
To make it Spring where she resides. 

Chloris is gone, the cruel fair; 

She cast not back a pitying eye: 

But left her lover in despair 

To sigh, to languish, and to die: 

Ah! how can those fair eyes endure 
To give the wounds they will not cure? 

Great God of Love, why hast thou matlc 
A face that can all hearts command, 

That all religions can invade, 

And change the laws of every land? 

Where thou hadst placed such power before. 
Thou shouldst have made her mercy more. 
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When Chloris to the temple comes, 

Adoring crowds before her fall; 

She can restore the dead from tombs 
And every life but mine recall. 

I only am by Love design’d 
To be the victim for mankind. 

Song for St. Cecilia’s Day 
[1687] 

From Harmony, from heavenly Harmony 
'ITiis universal frame began: 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard Irom high, 

'Arise, ye more than dead!’ 

Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
l‘hc diapason closing full in Man. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around, 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 

Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow ot that shell 
ITiat spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
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The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic indignation, 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame. 

Hut oh! what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love. 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race, 

And trees unrooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyre: 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher; 
Wlien to her Organ vocal breath was given 
An Angel heard, and straight appear’d — 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven, 

Grand Chorus 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour. 

The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 


JOHN DRYDEN 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries ‘Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat!' 



JOHN DRYDEN 
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Alexander’s Feast 

OR THE POWER OP MUSIC*, AN ODE IN HONOR 
OP ST. Cecilia’s day 


’T WAS at tlic royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 

Aloft in awful state 
7"[ic godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne: 

1 lis valiant peers were plac’d around; 

"I'licir brows with roses and with myrtles bound: 
(So should desert in arms be crown’d.) 

The lovely Thais, by his side. 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
Lj ilnw’r of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None hut the brave, 

None I)ut the brave. 

None but the brave tlescrvcs the fair! 

( aioKt’s 

Happy, happy, happy pai>! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deset ves the jairl 

11 

Timolheus, plac’d on higli 
Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying lingers touch’d the lyre: 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heav’nly jo)s inspire. 

I'he song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seals above. 

Such is the pow'r of mighty lo\c. 

A dragon's fiery form belied the god: 

Sublime on radiant spires he ro 
When he to fair Olympia press’d; 
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And while he sought her snowy breast: 

Then, round her slender waist he curl’d, 

And stamp'd an image of himself, a sov'rcign of the 
world. 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound; 

“A present deity,” they shout around; 

“A present deity,” the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

Chorus 

With ravish* d tars 
The monarch hairs, 

Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres, 

III 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweti musician 
sung. 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever young: 

The jolly god in triumph comes; 

SouncT the trumpets; beat the drums; 

Flush’d with a purple grace 
He shews liis honest face: 

Now give the hautboys breath; he comes, he comes. 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain; 

Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure: 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Chorus 

'Bacchus* blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier s pleasure: 
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Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

IV 

Sooth’d with the sound, the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he 
slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise; 

IJis glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And, while he hcav’n and earth defied, 

C bang’d his hand, and check'd his pride. 

He chose a mournful Muse, 

Soli pity to infuse. 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too se\ere a late, 

I'alitn, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

I'allen fiom his high estate. 

And \\ clt’ri ng in his blood; 

Deserted, at his utmost need. 

By those his former bounty fed; 

On the bare earth cxjxis’d he lies. 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

— With downcast looks the joyless victor sate. 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below; 

And, now and then, a sigh he stoic; 

And tears began to flow. 

('flORUS 

Revolving in hts alter d soul 
'The various turns of chance below; 

And , now and then, a sigh he stoic; 

And tears began to flow. 

V 

The mighty master smil’d, to see 
That love w'as in the next degree: 
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TT was but a kindred-sound to move, 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures, 

“War,” he sung, “is toil and trouble; 

Honor, bur an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning, 

Fighting still, and still destroying: 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying; 
l-rovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee.” 

— The many rend the skies with lou«l applause; 
So love was crown’d, but Music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
fjaz’d on the fair 
Who caus'd his care. 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 

Sigh'd anil look’d, and sigli'd again: 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd, 
The \anquish’d victor sunk u[)ou her breast. 

Chorus 

The prince, unable to lonteal his pain, 

Gazd on the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sigh’d and looked, sigh’d and loof^d. 
Sigh'd and looked, and sigh’d again' 

At length, with louc and wine at once oppressed. 
The vanquish’ d victor $unl{^ upon her hi east, 

VI 

Now strike the golden lyre again: 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 

1 lark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head: 
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As awak*d from the dead. 

And amaz'd, he stares around. 

“Revenge, revenge!” Timotheus cries, 

“See the Furies arise! 

Sec the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their liair. 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 

Behold a ghastly hand. 

Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Orecian ghosts, that in battle were slain. 
And unburicd remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 

Chvc the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how tliey loss their torches on high. 

How they point to llic Persian abodes, 

gliii’nng temples of their hostile gods!” 

— The princes ajiplaud^ with a furious joy; 

And the king seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 

To light him to his pre\. 

And, like another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 

C^HORl’S 

And the f{}ng seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 

'To light him to his p^ey, 

And, lif^c another Helen, fir’d another Troy. 
vn 


— Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 

While organs yet were mute; 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute. 

And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
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Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With nature’s mother wit, and ails unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the piize, 

Or both divide the crown; 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. 

CiRAND Chorus 

At la:it, divtne Cecilta came, 

Inventrcss of the vocal ftame; 

The sweet enthusiaU, ffom her sacked store. 
Enlarg'd the formef narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With nature* s mother wit, and arts unf^nown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown. 

He raised a mottal to the sl{ies. 

She dfew an angel down. 

On Milton 

Threr poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy and L ngland did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To make a thiul, she joined the former two. 


MATTHEW PRIOR 

\i06f ij2i\ 

To A Child ot Quality 

Years Old, 170 1 The Author then Forty 

Lords, knights, and scjuires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passions by their letters. 
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My pen amongst the rest I took, 

Lest those bright eyes, that cannot read. 

Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obey'd. 

Nor quality, nor reputation, 

Forbid rne yet rny flame to tell; 

Dear Five-ycars-old befriends my passion, 

And J may write till she can spell. 

For, while she makes hei silkworm beds 
With all the tender things 1 swear; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads, 

In papers round her baby’s hair, 

She may receive and own my flame; 

1 01 , though the strictest prudes should know 

She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 

And I for an unhappy pott. 

Then, too, alas* wlun she shall tear 
The rhymes some younger rival sends, 

She’ll give me leave to write, I kar, 

And wc shall still continue friends. 

For, as our different ages move, 

’T IS so ordain’d (would 1 ate but mend it*). 

That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. 

Cloe 

The merchant, to sceiire his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrow’d name. 

Euphelia serves to graee my measure, 

But Cloe IS my real flame. 

My softest verse, my darling lyre 
Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay- 

When Cloe noted her desire 
That I should sing, that I should play. 
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My lyre I tune, my voice I raise. 

But with my numbers mix my sighs; 

And whilst I sing Eiiphelia’s praise, 

I fix my soul on Cloe’s eyes. 

Fair Cloe blush’d: Euphelia frown’d: 

I sung, and gazed; 1 play’d, and trembled: 
And Venus to the Loves around 

Remark’d how ill we all dissembled. 

The Dying Adrian to His Soul 
Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing, 

Must we no longer live together? 

And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 

To take thy flight thou knowst not whither? 

Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 

Lies all neglected, all forgot: 

And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 

Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 

Epigram 

To John I owed great obligation; 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation. 

Sure John and I arc more than quit. 

ISAAC WATTS 

11624-J74S} 

True Greatness 
Were I so tall to reach the pole 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul: 

The mind’s the standard of the man. 

LADY GRISEL BAILLIE 

[7665-/7^6] 

Werena My Heart Light I Wad Dee 
There ance was a may,' and she lo’ed na men; 

She biggit® her bonnie bow’r doun in yon glen; 

* Maid. * Built. 
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But now she cries, Dool and well-a-day! 

Come doun the green gait^ and come here away! 

When bonnic young Johnnie cam owre^ the sea, 

He said he saw nacthing sae lovely as me; 

He hcchr'' me baith rings and mony braw things — 

And werena my heart licht, I wad dec. 

He had a wee titty® that Io*ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonnie as she; 

She raised sic a pother 'twixt him and his mother 
That werena my heart’s lichls I wad dee. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be: 

The wife took a dwam^ and lay doun to dee; 

She maned^ and she graned'^ out o’ dolour and pain, 

Till he vow’d he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 

Said — What had he do wf the likes of me? 

Appose^^ I was bonnie, I wasna for Johnnie — 

And werena my heart licht, I w^ad dee. 

Tliey said I had neither cow nor calf. 

Nor dribbles o’ drink rins thro’ the draff, “ 

Nor pickles^" o’ meal rins thro’ the mill-e’e — 

And werena my heart licht, I wad dee. 

His titty she was baith w>lic and shc:^^ 

She spied me as I cam owre the lea; 

And then she ran in and made a loud din — 

Believe your ain e’en, an ye trow not me. 

His bonnet stood ay fu’ round on his brow. 

His auld anc look’d ay as well as some's new; 

But now he lets 't wear ony gait it wdll hing. 

And casts liimscl dowic*^ upon the corn bing,^^ 

And now^ he gaes daund’ring about the dykes,'® 

And a* he dow do is to hund the tykes:'" 

The live-lang nicht he ne’er stocks'* his e’e — 

And werena my heart licht, 1 wad dee, 

* Path. * Over. ^ Promised. ® Sister. “^Sudden illness. ^ Moaned. ® Groaned. 
Suppose. Malt. Small ({uantincs. Sly. '' Dciected. '''Bin. 

Stone walls. Hunt the do>;s. Closes. 
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Were I but young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should hae been gallopin’ doun in yon green. 
And linkin’ ‘® it owrc the lily-white lea — 

And wow, gin I were but young for thee! 

JOSEPH ADDISON 

Hymn 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display; 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up tht- wondrous tale; 
And nightly to the listening Earth 
Repeals the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial hall; 

What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For ever singing as they shine, 

‘The Hand that made us is divine.* 


Going arm-in-arm. 
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ALLAN RAMSAY 

[76^^6-/758] 

Peggy 

My Peggy is a young thing. 

Just enter’d in hti teens, 

Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 
Fair as the day, and always gay; 

My Peggy is a young thing, 

And I’m not very auld, 

Yet well I like to meet Iier at 
'rhe wawking* of the fauld.^ 

My Peggy speaks sne sweitly 
Whene'er we meet alane, 

1 wish nae mair to lay my care, 

I wish nac mair of a' that’s rare; 

My Peggy speaks sac sweetly, 

To d the la\e^ I’m cauld, 

But she gars'* a’ ni\ spirits glow 
At wawking of the fauld. 

My Peggy smiles sae kindly 
Whene'er I whisper love, 

That I look down on a' the towm, 
71iat I look down upon a eiown; 

My Peggy smiles sae kimllv. 

It makes me hlyth and bauld. 

And nacthing gises me sk delight 
As wawking of the fauld. 

My Peggy sings sae saftly 
When on my pipe 1 play. 

By a’ the rest it is confest. 

By a’ the rest, that she sings best; 

My Peggy sings sae saftly. 

And in her sangs are tauld 
Witli innocence the wale^ . f sense, 
At wMwking of the fauld. 

* Watching:. ^ Shccp-fold. ^ Re^t. * Makes. 


® Choice. 
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[1685-17^2] 

Love in Her Eyes Sits Playing 

Love in her eyes sits playing, 

And sheds delicious death; 

Love in her lips is straying, 

And warbling in her breath; 

Love on her breast sits panting, 

And swells with soft desire: 

Nor grace, nor charm, is wanting 
To set the heart on fire. 

Black-Eyed Susan 

All in the Downs the fleet was moor’d, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-eycd Susan came aboard; 

‘O! where shall I my truc-lo\e find? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the crew/ 

William, who high upon the yard 
Rockld with the billow to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sigh’d, and cast his eyes below: 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 

And drops at once into her nest: — 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

‘O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear; 

We only part to meet again. 
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Change as ye list, ye winds; my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 

‘Believe not what the landmen say 
Who tempt with doubts ihy constant mind: 
They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away. 

In e\ery port a mistress find: 

Yes, yes, believe them uhen they tell thee so, 

For 'Ihou art present wheresoe’er I go. 

‘li to lair India’s coast we sail. 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 

Thv breath is Afne’s spicy gale, 

"I hy skin IS ivory so white 
'Ihus every beauteous object that I view 
V^akts in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

‘1 hough battle tall me from th) arms 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 

Though cannons roar, yet sate from harms 
William shall to his Dear raurn 
Love turns aside the balls that round me flv, 

Lest piccious tears should drop trom Susan’s eye: 

The boatswain gave the dreadtul word, 

The sails their sw^elling bosom spread, 

No longer must she sta) aboard, 

They kiss’d, she sigh d, he hung his head 
Her Itssenmg Ixiat unwilling row's to land, 

‘Adieu'' she cries, and waved her lily hand. 


HENRY CAREY 

[d. iy4s] 

Sally in Our Alley 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like prer v Sally; 
She IS the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 
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There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets 
And through the streets does cry 'em; 

Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy *ein: 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally! 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by, I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely; 

My master comes like any "rurk, 

And bangs me most severely — 

But let him bang his bellylull, 
ril bear it all for Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that's in the week 
I dearly love but one day — 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday; 

For then I’m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church, 

And often am I blamed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named; 

I leave the church in sermon-time 
And slink away to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 
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When Christmas comes about again 
O then I shall have money; 
ril hoard it up, and box it all, 
ril give It to my honey; 

I would It were ten thousand pound, 
rd give It all to Sally; 

She IS tlie darling of rny heart, 

And she li\es in our alley. 

My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And, but for her, I’d berier be 
A slave and row a gallev , 

But when my se\en long vears are out 
O then ril marry Sally, — 

O then we'll wcil, and then we'll bed, 

But not in our alley ^ 

ALEXANDER POPE 

SotiruuE 

H vrpY the man, whose wish and earc 
A tew paternal aercs hound, 

C\jntent to breathe his nui\e^ air 

In his ow n ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whosi Ik Ids with bread, 
Whose fioeks suppl\ bun with attire, 

\\ hose trees in suinnKr yield him shade, 

In winter tire. 

Blest, who can uneoneern'dh find 
Hours, da\s, and years, slide soft away 
In health ot body, peace ot mind, 

(Juiet In dav. 

Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
7\\gcthcr mix'd, sweet ricieatu 
And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 
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Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 

279 On a Certain Lady at Court 

[Henrietta Howard, Countess of SuffoH(\ 

I KNOW a thing that’s most uncommon 
(Envy, be silent, and attend); 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 

Not warped by passion, awed by rumour. 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly; 

An equal mixture of good humour, 

And sensible soft melancholy. 

‘Has she no faults then,’ Envy says, ‘Sir?’ 

Yes, she has one, I must aver: 

When all the world conspires to praise her 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear! 

AN ESSAY ON MAN 
To H. St. John, L. Bomngbroke 

THE DESICJN 

Having proposed to write some pieces on human life and manners, 
such as (to use my lord Bacon’s expression) tame home to mens business 
and bosoms, I thought it more satisfactory to begin with considering Man 
in the abstract, his nature and his state; since, to prove any moral duty, 
to enforce any moral precept, or to examine the perfection or imfx'rfection 
of any creature whatsoever, it is necessary first to know what condition 
and relation it is placed in, and what is the proper end and purpose ot 
its being. 

The science of human nature is, like all other sciences, reduced to a 
few clear points; there arc not many certain truths in this world. It is 
therefore in the anatomy of the mind as in that of the body; more good 
will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open, and perceptible 
parts, than by studying too much such finer nerves and vessels, the con 
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formations and uses of which will for ever escape our observation. The 
disputes are all upon these last, and 1 will venture to say, they have less 
sharpened the wits than the hearts of men against each other, and have 
diminished the practice, more than advanced the theory of morality. 
If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is in steering 
betwixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly opposite, in passing over 
terms utterly unintelligible, and in forming a temperate yet not incon- 
sistent, and a short yet not imperfect, system of ethics. 

This I might have done in prose; but I chose verse, and even rhyme, 
for two reasons. 'I'hc one will appear obvious; that principles, maxims, 
or precepts so written, both strike the reader more strongly at first, and 
are more easily retained by him afterwards: the other may seem odd, 
but it is true; 1 found I could express them more shortly thi*' w^ay than 
in prose itself; and nothing is more certain, than that much of the force 
as well as grace of arguments or instructions depends on their con- 
ciseness. I wa^ unable to treat this part of my subject more in detail, 
without becoming dry and tedious; or more poetically, without sacrificing 
perspicuity to ornament, without wandering from the precision, or 
breaking the chain of reasoning. If any man can unite all these without 
any diminution of any of them, I freely confess he will compass a thing 
above my capacity. 

What is now published, is only to he considered as a general map 
of Man, marking out no more than the greater parts, their extent, their 
limits, and their connection, but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which arc to follow. Consequently, these Epistles 
in their progress (if I have health and leisure to make any progress) will 
be less dry, and more susceptible of poetical ornament. I am fit re only 
o^)ening the fountains, and clearing the passage. To deduce tht rivers, 
to follow them in their course, and to observe their effects, may be a task 
more agreeable. 

Epistle I — Of the nature and state of man, with respect to the 

UNIVERSE 

Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings- 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of lan; 

A mighty maze I but not without a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promiscuous shoot; 
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Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield! 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise: 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

I. Say first, of Ciod above, or man below, 

What can we reason, but from what we know? 

Of man, what see vve but his station here. 

From which to reason, or to w'hicli refer ^ 

Thro’ worlds unnumber’d tho’ the God be known, 

'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 

He, who thro’ vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe. 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns. 

What vary’d being peoples every star, 

May tell why heav’n has made us as we arc. 

But of this frame the bearings and the lies, 

The strong connections, nice dependencies^ 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look’d ihro’ or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 

And drawn support, upheld by God, or theef^ 

ir. Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form'd so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First, if thou canst, the hariier reason guess, 

W^hy form’d no weaker, blinder, and no less? 

Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the w’cciis they shade? 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 

Why Jove’s Satellites are less than Jove? 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 

Where all must full or not coherent be, 

And all that rises, rise in due degree; 

Then, in the scale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain, 
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There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 

And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong 
Respecting man whales er wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, tho’ labour’d on with pam, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gam; 

In Cxod’s, one single tan its end produce; 

Yet serves to setoiid ttio some other use. 

So man, who here seems }»i.ncipal alone. 

Perhaps <icts second to some sphere unknown, 

Touthts some svhccl, 01 verges to some goal; 

'I’is but a part we s( t , and not a whole. 

When the proud sietd shall know why man restrains 
His fierv course, or diives him t>’cr the plains; 

'Vhtn the dull o\, w ii\ nov' he breaks the clod. 

Is now a victim, and now ^I^vpts god: 

Then sl\all man s prulc and duUnt ss comprehend 
Ills actions’, [Mssn^ns’, Inin^^s, use and end, 

Whv doing, sun'ring, clutktl, iinpcli'd, and why 
Hus hour a slave, tl\c ne\i a deitv 

Then sav not man's iinpcrUct, hcav'n in fault; 

Say rather, man’s as pcrt».tt as ht ought. 

His knowledge me isur d to his state and place; 

His time a momtnt, and a point lus space. 

11 ro he perfect in a eertam sjihcie, 

Wliat mailer, sikjh or latt, or here or there? 

The hlcsi to da\ is as tomplclcK 
As who began a thousaiul ^c irs ago. 

Ill I leav ’ll from all tieiiures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page presenbd, their present state: 
l^rom Virutcs what m< n, irom men what spirits know: 

Or who eould sulTer being here below ^ 

T he lamb thy not <kx>ms to hie cel to-da\. 

Had he thy re'ascsn, w^ould he skip and plav^ 

Pltas’eJ to the last, he crops the flow’n lood. 

And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

Oh blmeliiess to the future'’ kind’v giv’n, 

That each may fill the circle inarK cl by hcav’n: 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
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A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher death, and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know. 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be blest: 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home, 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 

His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n. 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler hcav’n; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the vvat’ry waste. 

Where slaves once more their native lantl behold, 
No fiends torment, no (Christians thirst for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural tlesire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire; "" 

But thinks admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Cro, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy’st such. 

Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, If man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone ingross not Ileav’n’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 

In pride, in rcas’ning pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
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Aspiring to be angels, men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ eternal cause. 

V. Ask for what end the heav’nly bodies shine, 
Karth for whose use? pride answers, ‘ ’Tis for mine: 
For me kind nature wakes her genial powV, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r; 
Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectarcous, and the balmy dew; 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My foot-stool earth, my canopy the skies.’ 

But errs not nature trom this gracious end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When carthc|uakes swallow, or when ternp>ests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 

‘No ('tis rcply'd) the first almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 

Th’ exceptions few; some change since all began: 
And what created perfect?’ — Why then man? 

If the great end be human happiness. 

Then nature deviates; and can man do less? 

As much that end a constant course requires 
Of show’rs and sunshine, as of man's desires; 

As much eternal sporings and cloudless skies, 

As men for ever temp’rate, calm, and wise. 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Hca\'n’s design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? 

Who knows but he, whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old cxiean, and who wings the storms; 
Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar's mind. 

Or turns young Amnion loose to scourge mankind? 
From pride, from pride, our very reas’ning spring*; 
Account tor moral as for natVal things: 

Why charge we hcav’n in those, in these acquit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Better for us, picrhaps, it migh* appear, 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind. 
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That never passion discompos’d the mind. 

But all subsists by elemental strife; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

The gcn'ral order, since the whole began, 

Is kept in nature, and is kept in man. 

VI. What would this man? Now upward will he soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more; 

Now looking downwards, just as griev'd appears 
I'o want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 

Made for his use all creatures if he call, 

Say what their use, had he the povv’rs of all; 

Nature to these, without profusion, kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs assign’d; 

Each seeming want comjiensatcd of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force; 

All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add. anil nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy m its own: 

Is Hcav’n unkind to man, and man alone? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas’d with nothing, if not blest with all? 

The bliss of man (could {>ride that blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind: 

No [xiw'rs of body, or of soul to share. 

But what his nature and his state can hear. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye? 

I* or this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say whai the use, were finer optics giv’n, 

1’’ inspect a nute, not comprehend the heav’n? 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
lo smart and agonize at ev’ry pore? 

Or, (juick effluvia darling thro' the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain? 

If nature thunder’d in his op’nmg ears. 

And stunn’d him with the music o( the spheres, 

How would he wish that Ileav’n had lelt him still 
The whisp’ring zephyr, and the purling nil* 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 

VII. Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
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The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends: 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass: 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
I’hc mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood? 

7 he spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From pois'nous lierbs extracts the healing dew: 
How instinct varies in the grov’ling swine. 
Compar'd, half reas’ning elephant, witli thine! 

that, and reason, wliai a nice barrier? 

For ever sep’ralc, yet lor ever near! 

Remembrance and reilection how ally'd; 

What ihin partitions sense trom thought divide? 

And mitl<lle natures, how they long to )Oin, 

Vet never pass th' insuperable line! 

Without tins just gradation, could they be 
Siib)cctcd, these to those, or all to thee? 

'I'be pow'rs of all svibdu'd by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these pow'rs in oner 

\'I11. See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birtli. 

Aho\c, how high {)rogressi\e hie may go! 

Around, how wide' how deep extend below! 

Vast chain of being! w hich from God began, 
Natures anhereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, lish, nisei I, w hat no eye can see, 

No glass can reach: irom intimle to thee, 

I^roni thei‘ to nothing. Chi superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours; 

CJ)r in the full creation lease a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy’d: 
From Nature's chain whatever liok you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And, if each system in gradation roll 
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Alike essential to th' amazing whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 

Planets and suns run lawless thro’ the sky; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d, 
Being on being wreck’d, and world on world; 
Heav’n’s whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And nature tremble to the throne of God. 

All this dread order break — for whom? for thee? 
V^e worm! — oh madness! pride! impiety! 

IX. What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tread. 
Or hand, to toil, aspir’d to be the head? 

What if the head, the eye, or car repin’d 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gcn’ral frame; 

Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains 
The great directing mind of all orrlains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th’ arthereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in die stars, and blossoms in the trees, 

Lives thro’ ail life, extends thro’ all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and hums: 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 

Our proper bliss defx:nds on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 
Submit, In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing [x»w’r, 
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Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 

Epistle II — Or the nati rl \nd state of man with respect to himself, 

AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

T. Know then thyself, piesume not God to scan, 

The proper study oi mankind is man. 

Plae'd on this isthmus ol a middle slate, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

Willi loo much knowledge for the sceptic side, 
too much weak IK ss for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs lietween; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a God, ur beast; 

In doubt hi'i mind or body to preier; 

Porn but to die, and rcas'ning hnt to err; 

Alike m Ignorance, his r< ason such, 

Whetlier he thinks Kxi little or loo much: 

Chaos ot thought and passion, all conlusM; 

Still by himself abus'd or disabus'd; 

Created half to rise, and hall to fall; 

Great lord of all things, }tt a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

(jo, wondrous creature! mount where science guides, 

(lO, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides; 

Instruct the planets in what orbs to run, 

Correct old time, and regulate the sun: 

Cio, soar w'ilh Plato to ih' empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first jx‘rfect, and first tair; 

Or tread the mazy round his followers trod 
And quitting sense call imitating God; 

As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 

Go, leach eternal wisdom how to rule — 

Then drop into thyself, and be a fool! 
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Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly shajx;. 

And shew’d a Newton as we shew an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bind, 
Describe or fix one movement of his mind? 

Who saw' its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 

Alas what wonder! man’s superior part 
Uncheck’d may rise, and climb from art to art; 

But when his own great work is but begun, 

What reason weaves, by passion is undone. 

Trace science then, with mtHiesLy thy guide; 
First strip olT all her equipage of pride; 

Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idleness; 

Or tricks to shew’^ the stretch of human brain, 

Merc curious pleasure, or ingenious pain; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrescent parts 
Of all our sites have created arts; 

Then see how little the rtinaining sum. 

Which serv’d the past, and must the tunes to come 
II. Two principles in human nature reign; 
Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain; 

Nor this 'a gotxl, nor that a batl we call. 

Each works its end, to move or gosern all: 

And to their proper o[)er.uion still 
Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. 

Self love, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules the whole. 

Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were acti\e to no end: 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless thro' the void, 
Destroying others, by himself destroy’d. 

Most strength the moving principle requires; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 

Form’d but to check, delib’rate, and advise. 
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Self love, still stronger, as its object’s nigh; 

Reason’s ai distance, and m prospect lu * 

I’hat sees immediate good by present sense; 

Reason, tlu lulure and the consequence. 

T’hickt r than ari;uinciits, temptations throng, 

At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action ol the stronger to suspend 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 

Attention liabit and cxpciiciiee gams, 

Each stienglliens reason, and self lose restrains 
Let subtle schoolmen teaLh theu friends to fight. 
More sludii^us to divide than to unite; 

And grace and viitue, sense and reason split. 

With all the r ish dcvterit} of wit 
Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

Ila\e tulL as oU no me ming, or the same. 
beif-luve 4mtl reason to one end aspiu, 

Pam their asersion, pU.isure their di sire; 

Rut greeds that, its object w oul i d(\our, 

"I his taste tin hones, and nev wound the flow'r; 
Pl<Msurt, e^r wrong or nghtlv unvk rstooel. 

Our gre lit sc < m), or our gre Ut si good 

HI Motles ot selrlove the piiS’ons we may call: 
’T IS real geiotl, or sttinmg, nitecs them all 
But siiKL not e\'rv gootl we cm disulc, 
y\nd re ison bids us leir our own prosule* 

Pjsoions, tho’ scllish, if their means lie lair. 

List uiiikr Re Ison, and tkstrve her care. 

Those, that imjMrleel, ee>uit a iieible r aim. 

} \all iheir kind, anti tike some virtue's name. 

In la/\ apiihv let stoies boast 
Tlieir viriue liv’d, 'lis hx d as in a frost; 
Conlraeleei all, retiring tt) the' breast; 

Bill slrengih ol mint! is exercise, not rewt: 

The rising tempest juits in aet the soul. 

Parts it m IV r i\ igc, Inir pieseives the' whole. 

On life’s vast oeean ehversely wc sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is ihc gale; 

Nor (»od alone^ in the siill calm Wv. find. 

He mounts the storm, and w^alks upon the wind. 
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Passions, like elements, tho’ born to fight. 

Yet, mix’d and soften’d, in his work unite: 

These ’tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy? 

Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road. 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain, 

These mixt with .art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 

The lights and shades, whose vvell-accordcd strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 

And, when in act they cease, in prospect rise: 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and ol mind. 

All spread their charms, but charm not all alike; 

On did’rent senses dill’rcnt objects strike; 

Hence difl’rent passions more or less inflame, 

As strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 

And hence one master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his brcalh, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 

The yourtg disease, that must subdue at length. 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength: 

So, cast and mingled with his very frame, 

The mind’s disease, its ruling passion came; 

Each vital humour which should feed the w'hole, 

Soon flows to this, in body and in soul: 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions spread, 
Imagination plies her dang’rous art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. 

Nature its mother, habit is its nurse; 

Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse; 

Reason itself but gives it edge and [)ow’r, 

As heav’n’s blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

We, wretched subjects tho’ to lawful sway, 
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In this weak queen some fav’rite still obey: 
Ah! if she lend not arms, as well as rules. 
What can she more than tell us wc are fools? 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend, 
A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend! 

Or from a judge turn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made; 

Proud of an easy conquest all along. 

She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, when small humours gather to a gout. 

The doctor fancies he has driv’n them out. 

Yes, nature’s road must ever be preferred; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard; 

’Tis hers to recti ly, not overthrow. 

And treat this passion more as friend than foe; 
A iMighticr pow’r the strong direction sends. 
And several men imfKds to sev'ral ends: 

Like varying winds by other passions tost. 

This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let pow’r or knowledge, gfild or glory, please. 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease; 
Thro’ life 'tis followed, ev’n at life's expense; 
The merchant’s toil, the sage’s indolence. 

The monk's humiht>, the hero’s pride. 

All, all alike, find reason on their side. 

Th’ eternal art educing good from ill. 
Grafts on this passion our best principle; 

’Tis thus the mercury ot man is fix’d. 

Strong grows the virlue with his nature mix’d; 
The dross cements what else were too refin’d. 
And in one inl’rest l>ody acts with mind. 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 
On savage stocks inserleil, learn ti> bear; 

'I’he surest virtues thus irom passions shoot. 
Wild nature’s vigor working at the root. 

What crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate or fear! 

See anger, zeal and fortitude sup, 'yi 
Ev'n av’rice, prudence; sloth, philosophy; 

Lust, thro' some certain strainers well refin'd. 
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Is gentle love, and charms all womankind; 

Envy, to which th* ignoble mind's a slave, 

Is emulation in the Icarn'd or brave; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can w e name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus nature gives us (let it check our pride) 

The virtue nearest to our vice ally’d: 

Reason the byas turns to good from ill, 

And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 

The fiery soul abhorr’d in Calihne, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine: 

The same ambition can destroy or save. 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

This light and darkness in our chaos join'd, 
What shall divide? The God within the rniml. 

Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 

In man they join to some mysterious use; 

Tho’ each by turns the other's bound invade, 

As, in some u ell-wrought picture, light and shaile, 
And oft so mix, the dill rcnce is too nice 
Where ends the virtue or begins the vice. 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, 

That vice or virtue there is none at all. 

If white and black blend, sot ton, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white? 

Ask your ow'u heart, and nothing is so j^lain; 

'Tis to mistake them, costs tho time and pain. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs hut to be soon; 

Yet scon too c;ft, familiar with her face. 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

But where th' extreme ot vuo, was no'er agreed: 

Ask where's the north ^ at York, 'tis on the Twet‘d; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 

At (Greenland, Zombla, or tho Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree. 

But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he: 
Ev’n those who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own; 

What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
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The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man must be. 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise; 

And cv n the best, by fits, what they despise. 

’7'is but by parts we follow good or ill; 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it still; 

Each individual seeks a sev’ral goal; 

But hcav’n's great view is one, and that the whole, 
Thai counter-works each folly and caprice; 

That disappoints th’ elTect of ev’ry vice; 

'I'hal, happy frailties to all ranks aj^ply’d. 

Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride, 

Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief. 

To kings presumption, and to crowds belief: 

T1 at, virtue’s ends iroin vanity can raise. 

Which seeks no int rest, no reward but [iraise; 
y\nd byiid on wants, and on defects ot mind. 

The joy, tlio peace, the glory of mankind. 

Ifeav’n forming each on other to dejKnd, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids each on other for assistance call, 

’Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common ii^tVest, or eiulear the tic. 

To these we owe true frientlship, love sincere. 
Each home-lelt joy that life inherits here; 

Yet from the same we learn, in its decline. 

Those joys, those loves, those int'resis to resign; 
Taught half by reason, hall hy mere decay. 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate'er the passion — knowledge, fame, or pelf. 
Not one will change his neighl>our with himself. 
The learnM is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

The rich is happy in the plenty giv'n. 

The poor contents him with the care of heav’n. 

See the blind beggar dance, the : 'pple sing, 

Tlie sot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The starving chemist in liis golden views 
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Supremely blest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort cvVy state attend, 

And pride bestow’d on all, a common friend; 

See some fit passion ev’ry age supply, 

Hope travels thro’, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 

Pleas’d with a rattle, tickled with a straw: 

Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage. 

And beads and pray’r-books are the toys of age: 

Pleas’d with this bauble still, as that before; 

’Till tir’d he sleeps, and life’s poor play is o’er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days; 

Each want of happiness by hope supply ’d. 

And each vacuity of sense by pride: 

These build as fast as knowledge can destroy; 

In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy; 

One prospect lost, another still we gain; 

And not a vanity is giv’n in vain; 

Ev’n mean self-love becomes, by force divine, 

The scale to measure others’ wants by thine. 

Sec! and confess one comfort still must rise; 

’Tis tills, Tho’ man’s a fool, yet God is wise. 

Epistle III — Of the nature and state of ^^AN with respect to society 

Here then we rest; ‘The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by \arious laws.’ 

In all the madness of superfluous health, 

The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth, 

Let this great truth be present night and day; 

But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

Look round our world; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above. 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

See matter next, with various life endu’d, 
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Press to one centre still, the gen’ral good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain. 

See life dissolving vegetate again: 

All forms that perish other forms supply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, an<l die). 

Like bubbles on the sea of matter born. 

They rise, tliey break, and to that sea return, 

Notlii ng is foreign; parts relate to whole; 

One all-exten(Jing, all-preserving soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 

Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast; 

All serv’d, all serving: nothing stands alone; 

The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknovvn. 

Has CJod, thou lool! work'd solely tor thy good, 

Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy foud^ 

W'no iui thv table feeds the wantfin fawn. 

For him as kindly spread the flow'ry lawn: 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

Loses of his own and raptures swell the note, 
d'he bounding steed yiju pompously bestride, 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain? 

The birds of heav’n shall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays, anti justly, the deserving steer: 

The hog, lliat plows not, nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, nature's chiltlren all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch, w^arm’d a bear. 

While man exclaims, ‘See all things for my use!’ 

‘See man lor mine!' replies a pamper’d goose: 

Anti just as sliort of reason he must fall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control; 

Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole: 

Nalure that tyrant checks; he onl^ knows. 

And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, stooping from above. 
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Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove? 
Admires the jay the insect’s gilded wings? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings? 

Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 

To beasts his pastures, and to iisli his Hoods; 

For some his interest prompts him to provide. 

For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride: 

AH feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury, 

That very life his learned hunger craves. 

He sav'cs from famine, from the savage saves; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest: 

Which secs no more the stroke, or leels the pain. 
Than favour’d man by touch cther al slain. 

The creature liad his least of lile before; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o’er! 

To eacli unthinking being, heav’n, a friend. 

Gives not the useless knowledge oi its end: 

To man imparts it; but with such a sievv 
As, while he dreads it, makes him liope it too; 

The hour conceal’d, and so remtite the fear^ 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 
Great standing miracle! that hcav'n assign’d 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

n. Whether with reason, or with instinct West, 
Know, all enjoy that pow’r which suits them best; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion’d to their end. 

Say, where full instinct is th’ unerring guide, 
What Pope or council can they need beside? 
Reason, however able, cool at best, 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays ’till we call, and then not often near; 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit; 

While still too wide or short is human wit; 

Sure by quick nature happiness to gain. 

Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 

This too serves always, reason never long; 
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One must go right, the other may go wrong. 

See then the acting and comparing pow’rs 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 

And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 

In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. 

Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
To shun their poison, and to chusc their food? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 

Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heav’ns not his own, anti worlds unknown bef'^re? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 

ITT, God, in the nature of each being, tounds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 

But as he fram'd a whole, the whole to bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness: 

So from the first, eternal order ran, 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man. 
Whale’er of life all-quick'ning etlier keeps. 

Or breathes thro’ air, or shoots beneath the deeps. 
Or pours jirofuse on earth, one nature reeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 

Not man alc^ne, but all that roam the wood. 

Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood. 

Each loves itself, but not ilsclt .ilone. 

Each sex desires alike, ’till two arc one. 

Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend 
"rht* mothers nurse it, and the sires detend; 

I'hc young dismiss’d to wander earth or air. 
There slops the instinct, and there ends the care; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race. 

A longer care man’s helpless kind demands; 

That longer care contracts more lasting bands: 
Rcflcclion^ reason, still the tics improve, 
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At once extend the interest, and the love: 

With choice we fix, with sympathy we burn; 

Each virtue in each passion takes its turn; 

And still new needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another rose. 

These nat’ral love maintain’d, habitual those: 

The last, scarce ripen’d into perfect man, 

Saw helpless him from whom their Itfe began: 
MemVy and fore-cast just returns engage. 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 

While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combin’d, 

Still spread the int'rest and preserv’d the kind. 

IV. Nor think, in nature’s state they blindly trod; 
The state of nature was the reign of C}od: 

Self-love and social at her birth began, 

Union the bond of all things, and of man. 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 

Man walk’d with beast, joint tenant of the shade, 
The same his tabic, and the same his bed; 

No murder cloth’d him, and no murder fed. 

In the same temple, the resounding wood, 

All vocal beings hymn’d their equal (jod: 

The shrine wdlh gore unstain’d, with gold undrest, 
Unbrib'J, unbl(X>dy, stood the blameless priest: 
Heav’n’s attribute was universal care. 

And man’s prerogative, to rule, but spare. 

Ah! how unlike the man ot times to come! 

Of half that live the butcher and the tomb; 

Who, foe to nature, hears the gen’ral groan. 

Murders their species, and betrays his own. 

But just disease to luxury succeeds, 

And ev’ry death its owm avenger breeds; 

The fury-passions from that blood began. 

And turn’d on man, a fiercer savage, man. 

See him from nature rising slow to art! 

To copy instinct then was reason’s part; 

Thus then to man the voice of nature spake, 

*Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 

Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
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Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plow^ the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Here too all forms of social union find. 

And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind: 

Here subterranean works and cities see; 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

Learn each small j3eople*s genius, policies. 

The ant’s republic, an<l the realm of bees; 

How those in common all their wealth bestow. 

And anarchy without confusion know'; 

Anti these forever, tho* a monarch reign. 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. 

^^ark what iinvary’J laws preserve each state, 

Laws wise as nature, and as fix’d as fate. 

In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

Kn tangle justice in her net of law, 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

Still for the strong too weak, the we ik too strong. 

Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures* sway, 

Thus let the w'ist'r make the rest olx^y; 

And for those arts mere msiincl could afford, 

T3e crown’d as monarclts, or as gods ador’d.’ 

V. Great nature spoke; obscivant man obey’d. 
Cities were built, societies were made: 

Here rose one little slate; another near 

Grew by like means, and join’d, thro’ love or fear. 

Did here the trees with ruddier burdens Ix^nd, 

And there the streams in puier rills descend? 

What war could ravish, commerce could bestow. 

And he return’d a friend, who came a foe. 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw. 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 

ITius states were form’d; the name of king unknown, 
’Till common int’rest plac’d the sw-ay in one, 

’Twas virtue only (or in arts or a 'ms. 

Diffusing blessings, or averting haims) 

The same which in a sire the sons obey’d, 
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A prince the father of a people made. 

VI. ’Till then, by nature crown’d, each patriarch sate. 
King, priest and parent of his growing state; 

On him, their second providence, they hung, 

Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 

He from the wand’ring furrow call’d the food, 

Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 

Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground, 

’Till drooping, sick’ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever’d as God to mourn as man: 

Then, looking up from sire to sire, explor’d 
One great first father, and that first ador’d. 

Or plain tradition that this All begun. 

Convey’d unbroken faith from sire to son; 

The worker from the work distinct was known, 

And simple reason never sought but one: 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 

Man, like his maker, saw that all was right; 

To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod, 

And own’d a father when he own’d a (lod. 

Love all the faith, and all th’ allegiance then; 

For nature knew no right divine in men,"‘ 

No ill could fear in God; and understood 
A sov’fcign being, but a sov ’reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of man. 

Who first taught souls enslav’d, and realms undone, 
Th’ enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invert the world, and counter-work its cause? 

Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law; 

’Till superstition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then shar’d the tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And gods of conqu’rors, slaves of subjects made: 

She, ’midst the lightning’s blaze, and thunder’s sound. 
When rock’d the mountains, and when groan’d the 
ground, 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To po\V’r unseen, and mightier far than they: 
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She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise; 

Here fix’d the dreadful, there the blest abodes; 

Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose ailnbutcs were rage, revenge, or lust; 

Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 

And, form’d like tyrants, t\jants would believe. 

Zeal then, not charily, became the guide; 

And hell was built on spite, and hcav’n on pride. 
Then sacred seem’d th’ cthcr’al sank no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reck’d with gore: 
Then first the flamon tasted li\ing food; 

Next his grim idol smear’d with human blood; 

With heav’n’s own thunders shook the world below. 
And play’d the god an engine on his foe. 

Jo drives self-love, iliro’ )ust, and thro’ unjust. 
To one man’s povv'^’r, ambition, lucre, lust. 

The same sell love, in all, becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 

For, what one likes, if olhcis like as well. 

What serves cme will, when many wills rebel 
I low' shall he keep, w'hat, sleeping or awake, 

A weaker may surprise, a stronger takc'^ 

His safety must his liberty rv^stiain: 

All join to guard what each desires to gam. 
Forc’d into virtue thus, by 'ielt detence, 

EA'’n kings learn’d justice and benevolence: 
Sell-love foisook the path it first piirsu’<h 
And found the private in the public good. 

’Twas then the studious head or gen'rous mind, 
Follow ’r of God, or friend ol human-kind, 

Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral nature gave before; 

Relum’d her ancient light, not kindled new. 

If not God’s image, yet his .shadow' drew: 

Taught powV’s due use to people and to kings. 
Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender strings. 
The less, or greater, set so justly ti , 

That touching one must strike tlie other too; 
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T*ill jarring int*rests, of themselves create 
Th’ according music of a welhmix*d state. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From order, union, full consent of things: 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 
To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade; 

More pow’rful each as needful to the rest, 

And in proportion as it blesses, blest; 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 
Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best: 

For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight; 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right: 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is Charity: 

All must be false that thwart this one great end; 

And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 

Man, like the gen’rous vine, supported lives; 

The strength he gains is from th' embrace he gives. 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 

So two consistent motions act the soul; , 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and nature link’d the grn’ral frame, 

And bade self-love and social be the same. 

Epistle IV — Of the nature and state of man wuth respect to 

HAPPINESS 

Oh Happiness! our being’s end and aim! 

Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy name: 
That something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’er-look’d, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 

Plant of celestial seed! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign’st to grow? 

Fair op’ning to some court’s propitious shine, 

Or deep with di’inonds in the flaming mine? 

Twin’d with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 
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Or reap’d in iron harvests of the held? 

Where grows? — where grows it not? If \ain our 
toil. 

We ought lo blame the culture, not the soil: 

Fix’d li} no spot IS happiness sinceie, 

’Tis nowhere to lie found, or ev’iysvherc: 

’Tis nc\cr lo he bought, but aluays free. 

And lied from monarchs, St. John’ dwells with thee. 

Ask ol tlic Irsirn’d the way ^ The learn ’d are blind; 
This bids to ser\e, and that to shun mankind; 

Some plai e the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Thfjsi' call U pleasure, and contentment these; 

Sonic sunk to beasts, tind pkasurt^ end in pain; 

Some swell d to gods, contess e'en \iitue \ain; 

Or indoli nl. lo cacii extreme iht \ fall, 

'I'o iiusi m e\ ly thing, or doubt ot all. 

Who thus define it, sav iluv more or kss 
Than this, that hapfuncss is happiness? 

"lake nature's path, anil miil opinum's lease; 

All stall s can readi it, and all Iil ids Lc»ncci\e, 

Oh' lous hei g^xjds, in no extreme llu \ d\\ ( 11, 

"J'herv needs but thinking riglu, and me mmg well; 
And mourn oui various pe'irtions as we please, 
l^.e]ual is ei>inmon sense, and coinmtin e isi . 

Ixcniember, man, ‘The universal cause 
Ae.is not bv partial, but b\ gcn'ral laws'; 
x\nel makes what happiness vse justly call 
Subsist not 111 I lie good ejf iMie, but all. 

There's not a blessing mdnuiuals line). 

But some was leans and hearkens to the kind: 

No bandit lieiec, no tyrant m lel with pride. 

No eavern’d hermit, lests sell satisU'd: 

Whe 3 most to shun or hare mankind j^etenel. 

Seek an aelmirer, or vv he^ would ti\ a Iriend: 
Abstract what others te*el, whit others think, 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink: 

Ikieh has Ills share; and who woulel more obtain. 
Shall lliul the pleasure pavs not h *lt the pain. 

Order is heav'n’s first law; and oiis e onfest. 

Some arc, and must be, greater than the rest, 
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More rich, more wise; but who infers from hence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 
Hcav’n to mankind impartial we confess, 

If all are equal in their happiness: 

But mutual wants this happiness increase; 

All nature’s difl’rence keeps all nature’s peace. 
Condition, circumstance is not the thing; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend: 

Heav’n breathes thro’ ev’ry member of the whole 
One common blessing, as one common soul. 

But fortune’s gifts if each alike possest. 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose, 

And these be happy call’d, unhappy those; 

But heav’n’s just balance equal will appear, 

While those are plac’d in hope, and these in fear: 

Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 

But future view's of better, or of worse. 

Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise. 

By mountains pil’d on mountains, to the skies? 
Heav’n ^till with laughter the vain toil surveys, 

And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Know, all the good that individuals find. 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, jx-ace, and coinp'tcnce 
But health consists with temperance alone; 

And peace, oh virtue! jx^ace is all ihy ow ii. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain; 

But these less taste them, as they wwse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first? 
Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous vice attains, 

’Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains; 
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And grant the bad what happiness they would, 

One they must want, which is, to pass (or good. 

Oh blind to truth, and God*s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe! 

Who secs and follows that great scheme the best. 
Best knows the blessing, and wjII most be blest. 

But lools the good alone unhappy call. 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See l‘'alkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 

See god-like Turenne prostrate on the dust! 

See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife^ 

Was this their virtue, or contempt ol life? 

Say, was it virtue, more thu’ heav’n ne'er gave. 
Lamented Digby! sunk thee to the graver 
'rdl me, il virtue made the son expire, 

Wh^, full ot days and honour, lives the sire? 

Why drew Marseilles’ g<x)d bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d and each gale was death! 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent heav'n a parent to the poor and me? 

W hat makes all physical or mcTal liP 
There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 

C'rod sends not ill; if righilv understood, 

Or partial ill is universal good. 

Or change admits, or nature lets it fall. 

Short, and but rare, ’till man improv'd it all. 

W'e just as wisely might ol heav'n complain 
Thar righteous Abel was destroy'd 1>\ Cain, 

As that the virtuous son is ill at ease, 

When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 

Think we, like some weak prince, ih' eternal cause 
Prone for his fav’rites to reverse his laws? 

Shall hurning /Etna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, and recall her tires? 

On air or sea new' motions be imprest. 

Oh blameless Bethel! to relieve thy breast? 

W^hen the loose mountain trembles from on high 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go 
Or some old temple, nodding to its tail, 

For Chartres’ head reserve the hanging wall ? 
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But still this world (so fitted lor the knave) 

Contents us not. A better shall we have? 

A kingdom of the just then let it be: 

But first consider how those just agree. 

The good must merit God’s peculiar care; 

But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 

One thinks on Calvin hcav’n’s owm spirit fell; 

Another deems him instrument of hell; 

If Calvin feel hcav’n’s blessing, or its rod. 

This cries there is, and that, there is no (iod. 

What shocks one part will edify the rest, 

Nor with one system can they all be blest. 

The very best will variously incline, 

And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 

WhatcNcr is, is right. — 'Fhis world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Ca*sar — but for Titus too; 

And which more blest, who chain’d his ( ountrx. 'hI\, 

Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day^ 

‘But sometimes virtue starves, while \ice is fed.’ 
What then? is the rcwaril of virtue bread? 

'F/idt vice may merit, 'tis the j)ricL ot toil; 

The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil, 

The knave deserves it, when he tempts the ^nam. 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 

1 he good man may be weak, be indolent; 

Nor is Ills claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant lum riches, your demand is oVr? 

‘Xo, shall the good w^ant health, the good want pow'r?’ 
y\dd health and pow’r, and ev’ry earlhly thing, 

‘Why hounded pow^’r? why private? why no king? 
Na), wiiy external for internal giv’n? 

Why IS not man a C}od, and earth a hcav’n?’ 

Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
(jod gives enough, while he has more to give: 
Immense the fiovv’r, immense were the demand; 

Say, at what part of nature will they staiul? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-1 ek joy, 

Is virtue’s prize: a better would you fix? 

Then givxj humility a coach and six, 
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Justice a conq’ror’s sword, or truth a gown, 

Or public spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, foolish man! will hcav’n reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here? 

The hoy and man an individual makes. 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes? 

Cro, like the Indian, in another life 
Kxpcct thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife. 

As well as dream such trilles are assign'd. 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 

Isew^ards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or he destructive of the thing: 

I low oft by these at sixty are undone 
d'he VII lues of a saint at twenty-one! 

d'o \v'h(3in can riclies give repute, or trust, 

C'ontent, or pleasure, but the good an^l just? 
fudges and senates have been bought ior /old, 
Lsleem and love were never to be sold. 

Oh fool! to think Ood hates the vvoilhv m re I, 
d'he lover and the love ol human kind, 

Wliose litc is healihlul, and whe^se coiiscience clear, 
Lecausc he wants a thousand pounds a year, 

1 lonoiir and shame from no condition ri^e; 

Act well ^our part, there all the honour lies. 

I'ortiHie in men has some small diiFience mad’ 

( )ne llaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cohlcr apron'd, and the parson gown'd. 

The flier hooded, and the monarch crown'il. 

‘What difler more (>ou cry) than crown and cowlr’ 
rii tell you, friend! a wise man and a lool. 

You'll find, if once the mcsnarch acts the monk, 

Or, coblcr-hkc, the parson will be elrunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want ot it, the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o'er with titles and hung round w’ith strings, 
That thou may’st be by kings, or w hores ot kings. 
Boast tile pure blood ot an illustrious race. 

In quiet flow from Tucrccc to Lucrece: 

Hut by your fathers’ w^orih if your’s you rate. 

Count me those only who were good and great. 
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Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept thro’ scoundrels ever since the flood. 

Go! and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards, 

Look next on greatness; say where grejttness lies. 
‘Where, but among the heroes and the wiser’ 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agrteil, 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise; 

All sly slow things, with circumspective eyes: 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they lake. 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat; 
’Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Js but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What’s fame? a fancy Vi life in others' breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death. 

Just what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The same (my lord) if IVilly’s, or your own. 

All that we feel of it begins and cnils 
In the small circle of our foes or friends; 

To all beside as much an empty shade 
An Eugene living, as a C.rsar dead; 

Alike or when, or where they shone, or shine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit’s a feadicr, and a chief a rod; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

Fame but from death a villain’s name can save. 

As justice tears his body from the grave; 
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When what t’ oblivion better were resign’d, 

Is hung on high, to jK>ison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One self approving hour whole years out-weighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil’d feels, 

Than Cxsar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise? 

’Tis but to know how little can be known; 

To see «ill others’ faults, and feel your own: 
Condemn’d in bus’ness or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second, or without a judge: 

Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land? 
/n fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful preeminence! yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness, and its com! oris too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account; 
Make fair deductions; see to what thev 'mount: 

11 ow much of other each is sure to cost; 

How each lor other oft is wholly lost; 

How inconsistent greater gtK)ds with these; 

How sometimes life is risqu’d, and always ease: 
Tliink, and if still the things thy envy call. 

Say, would’st thou be the man to whom they fall? 
To sigh lor ribbands if thou art so silly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life; 

Look but on Gripiis, or on Gripus’ wife. 

If pans allure thee, tliink luivv Bacon shin’d. 

The wisest, biightcst, meanest of mankind: 

Or ravish’d with the whisding of a name. 

Sec Cromwell, damn’d to everlasting fame! 

If all, united, thy ambition call. 

From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour’d, fam’d and great. 
Sec the false scale of happiness .omplcte! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay. 
How happy those to ruin, these betray. 
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Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows. 
From dirt and sca-weed as proud Venice rose; 

In each how guilt and greatness ccpial ran, 

And all that rais'd the hero, sunk the man: 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 

But stain’d with blood, or ill-exchang’d for gold: 
Then sec them broke wnth toils, or sunk in ease, 

Or infamous for plunder’d pro\inccs. 

Oh, wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to shine, or sanctify’d from shame! 
What greater bliss attends their close ot lile? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wile. 

The *^roph\’d arches, slory’d halls invade, 

And haunt their slumbers in the j^ompous shade. 
Alas! not dazzled with iheir noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and evening to the day; 

The whole amount of that enormous tame, 

A tale, that blends their glory wuh their shame’ 
Know then this truth, enough tor man to know, 
‘Virtue alone is happiness below.' 

The only point wheie human bliss stands sail, 

And tastes the good w itlioul the tall to ill; 

Where only meiil constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives; 

7'he joy uneejuard, if its end it gain. 

And It it lose, aiiemled witli ikj pain: 

Without satiety, iho’ e’er so hless'd, 

And but more relish'd as the more distress'd: 

7’hc bre^adest mirth unfeeling roily wears. 

Less jdeasing far than virtue's very tc'ais; 

Good, from each object, from each place acejuir’cl, 
For ever exercis’d, yet nevtr tiiM; 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd; 

Never dejected, while anotln‘r’s bKss'd; 

And where no wants, no washes can remain. 

Since but to wdsh more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss hcav’n could on all bestow! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune, and witli learning blind, 

The bad must miss^ the good, uniauglit, will find; 
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Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

Hut looks through nature up to nature’s CjoJ: 
Pursues that chain which links th’ immense design, 
Joins heav’n and caith, and mortal and divine; 

Secs, that no being any bliss can know. 

But louthes some abo\e, ami some bclo\^ ; 

Learns, fioin this union ol the rising whole, 

'^J’he lust, last puifiosc ol" the human soul: 

And know's where taith, law% morals, all began. 

All ('nd, in lose of (jod, and lost of man. 

P'or him alone, hope leads from goal to goal, 

And ojHiis still, and opt ns on his soul, 

'd ill l\.nuth«.,n d on lo lanh, and uneonlinM, 
ll pours the bliss that iills u[i all the uunti. 
lie SC'S, w he nature pi ints m man aloni 
T fnpe oi known bins, and iaith in hhss unknown: 
(Natuie, whost' <.heUiU s to oilier kiiul 
Arc en'n in \ un, but what they setk thc> l.nd) 
is her present: shi‘ tonnes, ts in tins 
lie. greatest \ lit lie widn his goatist blis*-; 

At om f Ins own hiiglu j'>ros}Hci to hs hh si 
And stiongcst inotne lo assist iIk rest. 

Sill lo\c thus push'd to suiial, to <li\iiu. 
(j.\estlus lo in ikclh\ nci^hhour s bit ssmg ihine. 

Is tins loo liitle lor llie boinnlkss heail^ 

1 \Untl ll, Ul th) tntnius ha\c pail* 

(riasj^ die whole woiIvK in leason, Jilc, anti s(_n^ , 

In one clou’ sssIlui ol lHiK\t>kni( * 

as kiutltr, in w hatx. ti viegrtf, 

Aiul hciglu til biiss Inn height ot charMs. 

Ch)d li)\es tioni w holt' it* ji.irts Init huniaii sdhI 
Must ns<. 1 unn indis.tlual to the w htilo. 

Silt lo\e hut str\LS the \irtuous iinntl to wake 
As the small pchble slirs the [K’acclul like: 

The (cnlrt mo\'t], a circle siiail succcttis. 

Another Mill, ami snll another spica k, 

FiRnd. parent, neighhoiir, Inst it will tmhiaLg 
Ills couniTN next: and next all ^ ’’man i.ice: 

While and moio wide, ih’ o'er flow mgs cH the mind 
lake e\'i) creature in, oi es’rv kind; 
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Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest. 
And heav’n beholds its image in his breast. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along; 
Oh master of the poet, and the song! 

And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 

Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe; 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 

Intent to reason, or polite to please. 

Oh! while along the stream of time ihy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its lame; 

Say, shall my little bark attendant sail. 

Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 

When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 
That, urg’d by thee, I turn’d the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature’s light; 
Shew’d erring pride, whatever is, is right; 

That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 

That true self-love and social are the same; 

That virtue only makes our bliss below; 

And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS 

[/675(?)-/7</y] 

To Charlotte Pulteney 

Timely blossom, Infant fair. 
Fondling of a happy pair, 

Every morn and every night 
Their solicitous delight, 
Sleeping, waking, still at ease, 
Pleasing, without skill to please; 
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Little gossip, blithe and hale, 
Tattling many a broken tale. 
Singing many a tuneless song, 
Lavish of a heedless tongue, 
Simple maiden, void of art, 
Babbling out the very heart, 

Yet abandon’d to thy will, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush, 

Like the linnet in the bush 
To the mother-linnet’s note 
Moduling her slender throat; 
Chirping forth thy pretty ]oys. 
Wanton m the change of toys, 
Like the linnet green, in Mj\ 
Fluting to each bloom\ spra\, 
Wtaned then and glad of rest, 
Like the linnet in the nest — 
This thy present happv lot 
This, in time will be forgot 
Other pleasures, other cares, 

L\er busy Tune prepares, 

And thou shait in thy dau<jhttr c, 
This picture, onec, resembled thee. 


COLLEY CIBBER 

[/ 67 /-/ 757 ] 

The Blind Bo^ 

0 SAY what is that thing call d Light, 
Which I must ne er enjov , 

What are the blessings of the sight, 

O tell your poor blind bov* 

You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright, 

1 feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ^ 
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My day or night myself I make 
Whene’er I sleep or play; 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me ’twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn iny hapless woe; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer ol mind destroy: 

Whilst thus I sing, T am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 


JAMES THOMSON 

1/700-/7^^] 

Rulk, Brit wvtA 

Whfx Bniain first at Heaven’s command 
Arose Irom out the a/iire main. 

This was the charter of her land, 

A?id guardian angels sung the strain: 

Rule, Butannia! Britannia rules the waves! 

Britons never shall be slaves. 

The nations not so blest as th(‘e 

\hr-i in their turn to tyrants fall. 
Whilst thoii shall fiourish great and Iree 
7 h( tlrc*ad and envy oi them all, 

Stili more majestic shall thou rise, 

.More dreadlul from eaeh foreign stroke 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 

Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 

All their attempts to bend tbet* down 
Will but arouse thy generous Harne, 

And work their woe and thy renowm. 
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To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine! 

The Muses, still with I'reedom found. 
Shall to thy happy coast repair; 

Blest Isle, with matchless beauty crown’d 
And manly hearts to guard the fair: — 
Rule, Britannia* Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves! 

To Fortune 

For ever. Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to Love, 

And when we meet a mutual heart 
Come in between, and bid us part? 

Bid us sigh on from day to day. 

And wish and wish the soul away; 

Till \outh and genial years arc tlowD, 
And all the life of life is gone? 

But busy, busy, still art thou, 
lo bind the loveless, joyless vow, 

T’lie heart from pleasure to deluvie, 
d o join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear niy prayer. 
And I absolve thy tiiture care; 

All other blessings 1 resign, 

^^ake but the dear Amanda mine. 

THOMAS GRAY 

1 ^ 7 ^ 6 -/ 77/1 

Elegy 

(Written in a Country Churchyard) 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 
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The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl docs to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incensc-brcalhing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s rcliirn, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield’ 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave 

Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o*er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-<lrawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath, 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 

C3r waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

KkIi wnih the spoils of time, dui ne’er unroll; 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest rav serene 

The dark untalhomM cases of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some villagc-Hamptlen. lliat with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 

Tlic threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes 

Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 

Forbad to wade through slaugh.* r to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wislies never learn’d to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nii^h. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture d(‘ck\!, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlctler’d Muse, 

1 he place of fame and elegy suj>j^ly: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

I’his pleasing anxious being e’er resign'd. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, ' 

Nor cast one longing lingering lcK)k behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye rcv|inres; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ iinhonour’d dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

Jf chance, hy lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enejuire thy fate, — 

Ilajfly some hoary-headed swain may say, 

‘Oft have we seen him at the ])ecp ot dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the uplaml lawn; 
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There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 

‘One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 

Another came; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

‘The next with dirges due in sad array [borne, — 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

.\pproach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn:’ 

The Epitaph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unf{noum; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth 
And Melancholy marJ(d him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 

He gave to Misry all he had, a tear, 

He gain’d from Heaven, ’twas all he wish’d, a friend. 

No farther sce\ his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

{There they alihe in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect op Eton College 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the watery glade, 

Where grateful Science still adores 
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Her Henry’s holy shade; 

And yc, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver- winding way: 

Ah happy hills! ah pleasing shade I 
Ah fields beloved in vain! 

When once my careless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green 
lire paths of pleasure trace; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave ^ 

With pliant arm, thy glassy wave? 

The! captive linnet which enthral.^ 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed 
Or urge the flying ball? 

While some on earnest business bent 
Their murmuring labours ply 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign 
And unknown regions dare descry: 

Still as they run they look behind, 

They hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy. 
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Gay Hope is theirs by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast: 

Theirs buxom Health, of rosy hue. 

Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 

And lively Cheer, of Vigour born; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light 
That fly th’ approach of morn. 

Alas^ regardless of their doom 
The little victims play! 

No sense have they of ills to come 
Nor care beyond to-day: 

Yet see how all around ’em wait 

The ministers of human fate 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train! 

Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them they are men! 

These shall the fury Passions tear. 

The vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And shame that sculks behind; 

Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart. 

And Knvy wan, and faded Caro, 
Cirim-visaged comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 

Then w'hirl the w'retch from high 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice 
And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try 
And hard Unkindness’ alter’d eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 
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And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo, in the Vale o£ Years beneath 
A griesly troop are seen. 

The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their Queen: 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo! Poverty, to fill the band, 

That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings; all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should they know their fate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies? 

Thought would destroy their paradisel 
No more; — where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

Hymn to Adversity 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the bc*st! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 
The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfclt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design’d. 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
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Stern, rugged Nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore; 

What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know. 

And from her own she learn’d to melt at others* woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer Friend, the flattering Foe; 

By vain Prosp>erity received. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom in sable garb array’d 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend: 

Warm Charity, the general friend. 

With Justice, to herself severe. 

And Pity dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

O! gently on thy suppliant’s head 

Dread Goddess, lay thy chastening hand! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band 
(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thundering voice, and threatening mien. 
With screaming Horror’s funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty; — 

Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear. 

Thy milder influence impart. 

Thy philosophic train be there 
To soften, not to wound my heart- 
The generous spark extinct revive. 

Teach me to love and to frrgive 
Exact my own defects to scan. 

What others are to feel, and know myself a Man. 
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Ode on the Spring 

Lo! where the rosy-bosorn’d Hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear. 

Disclose the long-expccting flowers 
And wake the purple year! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note. 

The untaught harmony o£ Spring: 

While, whispering pleasure as they fly. 
Cool Zephyrs thro' the clear blue sky 
Their gather’d fragrance fling. 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade. 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic stale) 

How vain the ardour of the Crowd, 

How low, how little are the Proud, 

How indigent the CJreai! 

Still Is the toiling hand of Care; 

The panting herds repose; 

Yet hark, how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring 
And float amid the liquid noon: 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
, Such is the race of Man: 

And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 
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But flutter thro’ life’s little day, 

In Fortune’s varying colours drest: 

Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance, 

Or chill’d by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 

Methinks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply: 

Poor moralist! and what art thou? 

A solitary fly! 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display: 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone — 

Wc frolic while *tis May. 

The Progress of Poesy 

A Pindaric Ode 

Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take: 

The laughing flowers that round them blow 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of Music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Through verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 
Now rolling down the steep amain 
Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves rc-bellow to the roar, 

O Sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting shell! the sullen Cares 
And frantic Passions hear thy soft control. 

On Thracia’s hills the Lord . f War 

Has curb’d the fury of his car 

And dropt his thirsty lance at thy command. 
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Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 

With ruffled plumes, and flagging wing: 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey 
Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s vclvet-green 
The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day. 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet: 

To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 

Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay: 

With arms sublime that float ujx)n the air 
In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await! 

Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s wxeping train, 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms of Fate! 

The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove. 

Say, has he given in vain the heavenly Muse 
Night, and all her sickly dews. 

Her spectres wan, and birds of boding cry 
He gives to range the dreary sky: 

Till down the eastern cliffs afar 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glittering shafts of war. 

In climes beyond the solar road 
Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam. 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
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To cheer the shivering native's dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid. 

She tlcigns to hear the savage youth repeat 

In loose numbers wildly sweet 

Their feathcr-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the C^oddess roves. 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

Th’ unconquerable Alind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep. 

Isles, that crown th’ Aegean deep, 

Fields that cool Ilissus laves. 

Or where Maeander’s amber w'aves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep. 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguish! 

Whore each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around; 

F>\cry shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn sound: 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece's evil hour 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 

Alike tlicy scorn the pomp of tyrant Ik^wer, 

And coward \'ice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 

They sought, O Albion! iie\t, thy sca-cncircled coast. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale 
In ihy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon stray’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did un\cil 
Her awful face: the dauntless ("hild 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smiled. 

This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 

Thine, loo, these golden keys, immortal Boy! 

This can unlock the gates of loy; 

Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears. 
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Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the Abyss to spy: 

He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time: 

The living Throne, the sapphire-blaze 
Where Angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw; but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous car 
Wide o'er the fields of Glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long-rcsoundmg pace. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er. 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

But ah! ’tis heard no more — 

Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 
Wakes thee now! Tho’ he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban Eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues, unborrow’d of the sun: 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant w^ay 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate: 

Beneath the Good how far — but far above the (Jreat. 

The Bard 
Pindaric Ode 

*Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 

Confusion on thy banners wait! 

Tho* fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing 
They mock the air with idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail 
Nor e’en thy virtues, tyrant, shall avail 
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To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears!’ 

— Such were the sounds that o’er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter’d w'lld dismay. 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 

Fie wound with toilsome march his long array: — 

Stout Glo’ster stood aghast in speechless trance; 

‘To arms!’ cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quivering 
lance. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
I'rowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood. 

Robed in the sable garb of woe 
With hagganl eyes the Poet stood; 

(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air) 

And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre: 

TIark, how each giant>oak and desert-case 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 

O'er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 

Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day. 

To high-born Hoel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

‘Cold is ('adwallo’s tongue, 

7'hat hush’d the stormy main: 

Brave LJricn sleeps upon his ciaggy bed: 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Mod red, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-copt head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they he 
Smear’d with gore and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof the affrighted ravens sail; 

The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful an, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

Dear as the ruddy drops tha. warm my heart. 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries — 

No more T weep; They do not sleep; 
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On yonder clifis, a griesly band^ 

I sec them sit; They linger yet, 

Avengers o£ their native land: 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line.’ 

Weave the warp and weave the woof 
The winding sheet of Edward’s race: 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roof that ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing king! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven! What terrors round him wait 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. 

‘Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies! 

No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warrior fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the dead. 

The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were born? 

— Gone to salute the rising morn. 

Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows. 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes: 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm: 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 

That hush’d in grim repose expects his evening prey. 

Till high the sparkling bowl. 

The rich repast prepare; 

Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast: 

Close by the regal chair 
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Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of batde bray, 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long years of havock urge their destined course. 
And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 

Revere his^Consort's faith, his Father’s fame. 

And spare the meek usurper’s holy head! 

Above, below, the rose of snow. 

Twined with her blushing foe, we spread: 

The bristled boar in infant-gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 

Now, brothers, bending o’er the accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

’Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof; The thread is spun;) 

Half of thy heart w^e consecrate. 

(The web is wove; The work is done.) 

— Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless'd, unpitied, here to mourn: 

In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But O! w'hat solemn scenes on Snowdon's hciirht 
Descending slow their glittering skirts unrol* ^ 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight. 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail: — 

All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s issue, hail! 

’Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine! 

Her eye proclaims her of the -iton-Line: 

Her lion-port, her awc-coinmanding face 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 
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What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ? 
Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings. 

Waves in the eye of Heaven her many-coloured wings. 

‘The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, by fairy Fiction drest. 

In buskin’d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

A voice as of the chcrub-choir 
Gales from blooming Eden bear, 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear 
That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond impious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud 
Raised by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me: with joy I see 

The different doom* our fates assign: 

Be thine JDespair and sceptred Care, 

To triumph and to die are mine.' 

— He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to cikHlss night. 

Ode on the Pleasure Arising from Vicissitude 

Now the golden Morn aloft 

Waves her dcw-bespanglcd wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy Spring: 

Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 

And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-born flocks, in rustic dance. 

Frisking ply their feeble feet; 
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Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet: 

But chief, the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy; 

And lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts into air and liquid light. 

Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly; 

Mute was the music of the air. 

The herd stood drooping by; 

Their raptures now that wildly flow 
No yesterday nor morrow know; 

’Tis Man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past Misfortune’s brow 
Soft Reflection’s hand can trace. 

And o’er the cheek of Sorrow throw 
A melancholy grace; 

While Hope prolongs our happier hour. 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way. 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

Still, where rosy Pleasure leads. 

See a kindred Grief pursue; 

Behind the steps that Misery treads 
Approaching Comfort view: 

'Phe hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 

And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain. 

At length repair his vigour lost 
And breathe and walk ^gain: 

The meanest floweret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale. 
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The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise. 

On a Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of 
Gold Fishes 

Twas on a lofty vase’s side. 

Where China^s gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow. 

Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima, reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared: 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 

The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes — 

She saw, and purr'd applause. 

Still had she gazed, but 'midst the tide 
Two angel forms were seen to glide, 

The Genii of the stream: 

Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue 
Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 

The hapless Nymph with wonder saw: 

A whisker first, and then a claw 
With many an ardent wish 
She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize — 
What female heart can gold despise? 

What Cat’s averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid! with looks intent 
Again she stretch'd, again she bent. 

Nor knew the gulf between — 

Malignant Fate sat by and smiled — 

The slippery verge her feet beguilctl; 

She tumbled headlong in! 
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Eight times emerging from the flood 
She mew’d to every watery God 
Some speedy aid to send: — 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirr’d. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard — 

A favourite has no friend! 

From hence, ye Beauties! undeceived 
Know one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold: 

Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters, gold! 


GEOkoE BUBB DODINGTON, LORD MELCOMBE 

[r6rjt{?)-r7f)2] 

Shorten Sail 

Love thy country, wish it well, 

Not with too intense a care; 

*Tis enough that, when it fell. 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 

Envy’s censure. Flattery’s praise, 

With unmoved indiflercncc view: 

Learn to tread Life’s dangerous maze 
With unerring Virtue’s clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear, 

Life’s wide ocean trust no more; 

Strive thy little bark to steer 
With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten’d sail 
Shall, when’er th winds increase. 

Seizing each propitious gale, 

Waft thee to the port of Peace. 
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Keep thy conscience from offence 
And tempestuous passions free. 

So, when thou art call’d from hence, 
Easy shall thy passage be. 

— Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 

Short the account ’twixt God and thee. 
I lope shall meet thee on thy way. 
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